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Volume XVII JANUARY, 1918 Number 1 

The 

South Atlantic Quarterly 

A General Survey of the Anti-Slavery 
Movement in England 

Pbank J. Klingbekg 

Professor of Modem Suropean History in the University of Southern California 

The movement against slavery in England developed in 
the last three decades of the eighteenth century. The great 
stimulus to the cause of emancipation came in 1772, when 
Lord Mansfield gave his celebrated decision that a slave as 
soon as he touches English soil is free. This caused William 
Cowper to write 

"Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free." 

This decision by Lord Mansfield led to agitation and or- 
ganization against slavery in the colonies. The first efforts 
were directed against the source of the evil, the slave trade, 
which was in itself a more horrible thing than the simple 
maintenance of slavery, for the cruelties committed in carry- 
ing on this traffic were almost beyond description — "the sum of 
all human villainies," said Wesley. The philanthropists rea- 
soned that if they could suppress the trade in slaves, they 
would at the same time render the condition of those already 
in the West Indies more tolerable, because as long as an im- 
limited supply could be obtained from Africa, it was cheaper 
to import them than to raise them. In consequence of this, it 
was the custom of owners in the islands to work their slaves 
hard for a few years and then replace them by fresh arrivals. 
With the source of supply shut off, however, the price of slaves 
was expected to rise, so that it would be a matter of self-in- 
terest to treat them humanely and to provide for their physical 
comfort. This was the principle which the men who formed 
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"The Society for the Abolition of the Slave Trade" had in 
mind. 

By directing their efforts against the slave trade, they 
diminished the amount of opposition and did not interfere 
directly with the property of the colonists, nor raise the con- 
stitutional question of the power of Parliament over the inter- 
nal affairs of the colonies. After the Treaty of Paris which 
ended the war of American Independence, the situation of the 
West Indies was greatly altered for the reason that the restric- 
tive commercial system of England was applied by the British 
Parliament against the United States, partly to injure the new 
nation and partly to encourage intercourse with the British 
North American colonies. But this policy cut the natural 
channels of trade between the West India Islands and the 
United States — a trade which the course of years had proved 
to be mutually beneficial, , and almost indispensable to the 
former. 

As a consequence of these trade restrictions, the sugar 
islands suffered severe distress, and many negroes perished. 
In fact the governors of the colonies often found it necessary, 
in despite of the law, to admit American food supplies to al- 
leviate the suffering of the slaves. These tragedies attracted 
the attention of the British people, and the death of so many 
negroes stimulated the slave trade. 

Such was the condition of the islands when "The Society 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade" was organized in London 
under the untiring presidency of Granville Sharp. The ob- 
jects of the Society were to raise funds and obtain informa- 
tion for the campaign against the slave trade. The man en- 
gaged to collect information was Thomas Clarkson, who had 
become interested in the question of slavery and the slave 
trade while a student at Cambridge, and had written a prize 
essay on the subject. He proved a very zealous and efficient 
agent and obtained much valuable information. 

Before long such an interest had been aroused in the ques- 
tion that petitions poured into Parliament. In the House of 
Commons the leadership of the cause was taken by William 
Wilberforce, who became the great champion of emancipation. 
He was a bosom friend of Pitt, represented the largest con- 
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stituency in England, was noted for his piety, and was gifted 
with wonderful eloquence. He was, moreover, well fitted for 
the position of leader, because he was endowed with unusual 
perseverance, and never lost his courage or temper. He was 
supported by such men as Pitt, Fox, and Burke, while ar- 
rayed against him was the slave interest in its various forms, 
including not only those directly interested in the traffic, but 
all those concerned in the prosperity of the West Indies, 
which were at that time deemed the most valuable English 
colonial possession. Canada was yet in its infancy, and there 
was not at that time a great demand for the products of the 
temperate zone. Europe wanted what the West Indies sup- 
plied and what the continent could not cultivate — ^sugar, coffee, 
cotton, tobacco, and spices. 

The fight on the question of the extinction of the slave 
trade was waged vigorously by both sides. In 1792, the eman- 
cipation party was strong enough to carry through the Com- 
mons a bill for the abolition of the trade, the measure to be- 
come effective in 1796. Unfortunately for the success of the 
cause, the war with France broke out and checked all reform 
movements in England. The outbreak of this war was soon 
followed by a horrible insurrection of slaves in the French 
portion of San Domingo, which brought to an end all cultiva- 
tion in that prosperous island, and practically destroyed the 
greatest sugar producing district in the world. This insur- 
rection accompanied the abolition of the slave trade and of 
slavery by France, and was held out as a warning to the Eng- 
lish people, who were cautioned against all doctrines from a 
Jacobin source, including interest in the negro. 

But on the other hand, the ruin of the French West Indies 
caused great prosperity in the British Islands. In 1772, Ja- 
maica had exported only 11,000 hogsheads of sugar, but in the 
six years succeeding 1793 her exports rose to 83,000 annually, 
and in 1802 to 143,000. The other British Islands also shared in 
about the same proportion the advantage which had resulted 
from the niin of the French Islands. But by 1807 some of 
the English planters feared that at the restoration of peace the 
prosperity of the non-British Islands would revive, and for 
this reason they were not as much opposed to abolition as they 
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had been at an earlier time. They felt that the prosperity of 
the old English Islands was such that they could afford to 
sacrifice the slave trade rather than see it revived for the bene- 
fit of the recently conquered islands, which were temporarily 
at least imder British control and not allowed to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of the slave trade. During the War the British navy 
attacked foreign possessions by cutting them off from this 
renewal of their labor supply, but after the treaty of peace 
the conquered possessions, whether kept or returned, would in 
either case, become rivals of the older British Islands, if per- 
mitted to rebuild themselves industrially through the English 
slave trade. 

Another source of strength to the emancipation party in 
1807 was also a result of the war. Ireland had been reunited 
to Great Britain and the Irish members given representation at 
Westminster. As Ireland had no share in the profits of the 
slave trade^ the Irish members were strongly opposed to it 
and contributed as much as possible to its destruction. The 
change in ministry, which took place on the death of Pitt, was 
also beneficial to the cause. Pitt had always supported Wilber- 
force, but he never made the success of emancipation one of 
the main objects of his policy. Fox, his successor, on the 
other hand, considered this subject one of prime importance, 
and his supporters knew that he would sacrifice power rather 
than fail. The changes enumerated above made it possible 
in 1807 to pass laws to abolish the slave trade. 

Notwithstanding this triumph, until the overthrow of Na- 
poleon the further efforts of Wilberforce and his allies were 
attended with little success, although efforts were made to se- 
cure universal abolition of the slave trade and a more rigfid 
enforcement of the English acts. Inasmuch as the British slave 
trade had been abolished by act of Parliament, all Englishmen 
were ready for the abolition of the slave trade everywhere. 
They found at the restoration of peace an excellent opportunity 
to carry this desire into effect, and by 1816 all the powers had 
abolished the slave trade, or made promises to abolish it, ex- 
cept Spain and Portugal, which two countries had agreed to 
limit the trade on the coast of Africa. But with the restora- 
tion of peace, England could not prohibit the foreign slave 
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trade as she had done during the war, and the trade now 
promptly revived, causing the British colonies to suffer severe- 
ly from foreign competition and to lose much of their former 
prosperity. 

The abolitionists at once endeavored to put a stop to the 
clandestine trade into the British colonies by forcing their as- 
semblies to enact Slave Registry Laws, thus putting them at a 
still greater disadvantage in their competition with foreign 
colonies. But on the other hand, the efforts made by the 
abolitionists and the government to stamp out the illicit slave 
trade on the ocean by concerting a mutual limited right of 
search, were an aid to the British possessions. The powers, 
however, were jealous of the maritime supremacy of England, 
and, though several treaties providing for a limited right of 
search were secured, in 1823 the traffic in slaves for the bene- 
fit of the non-British Islands was carried on as vigorously as 
ever before. The British Islands were by this time in deep 
distress and were rapidly losing their economic importance. 
Moreover, cases of great cruelty in the treatment of slaves 
were constantly reported in England, so that it was evident 
to the minds of many men that the institution of slavery it- 
self ought to be abolished by the mother country. Since all 
efforts to check the slave trade nad been unsuccessful, men 
were fast becoming converted to the view held by Burke, that 
the one and only ^ay to limit the traffic was to remove the de- 
mand by emancipation of the slaves already in the colonies. 
Still the slave trade to the British Islands does not seem to 
have been large. The primary motive of the abolitionists in 
deciding to attack slavery directly was based on the observa- 
tion that the condition of the slaves in the islands had not im- 
proved as had been expected. Wilberforce and his supporters 
had believed that with the trade cut off, slaves already in ser- 
vice would become civilized and gradually would be set free. 
Disappointed with the progress of the negroes, the opponents 
of the slave trade became the champions of emancipation and 
formed the Anti-Slavery Society in 1823. 

This new society had for its object the mitigation and 
gradual abolition of slavery, that is, it proposed to effect by 
direct interference in the affairs of the colonies what the aboli- 
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tionists had formerly hoped the colonists would themselves do 
for the negroes, after the slave trade was abolished. The 
slaves in the West Indies had been of great interest to the 
abolitionists from the beginning of the slave trade agitation, 
and the foundation of the new anti-slavery society merely 
marks the beginning of a new effort to better the lot of the 
negroes. This object remained much the same from 1787 to 
1833 — ^almost a half century. The older men continued active 
in interest, new leaders appearing of course to organize and 
inform adherents of the cause. Buxton, the son of a brewer, 
took the place of Wilberforce, and Zachary Macaulay, the 
father of T. B. Macaulay, that of Clarkson. The anti-slavery 
party organized societies over the United Kingdom and car- 
ried on an anti-slavery campaign in much the same fashion 
that a modem political party carries on an electoral campaign. 
It issued periodicals, books, and tracts. It took part in the elec- 
toral campaigns, inasmuch as its real object was the extermi- 
nation of slavery by legislative enactments. It sought to bring 
the greatest possible public opinion to bear on Parliament and 
to have as many representatives there as possible. 

Opposed to this anti-slavery party was the West India 
party, planters, merchants, manufacturers, ship owners, and 
money lenders. This party had an organization very similar 
to that of its opponents and used the same means to influence 
public opinion and Parliament. It could, moreover, count on 
the active support of the large class of people financially in- 
terested in the prosperity of the islands. The sugar islands 
were already in a period of economic depression when the anti- 
slavery agitation began, and so the planters regarded the new 
movement as an additional grievance and element of upheaval. 
The distress, which grew greater every year, was due to a 
variety of causes ; some natural, such as hurricanes, exhaustion 
of the soil, and increased foreign, British, and East Indian 
competition : some artificial, such as high duties on West India 
products in England and a restrictive commercial system pro- 
hibiting free trade with America. From the latter group of 
burdens the colonists made many eflForts to be relieved, with- 
out, however, wishing to give up the monopoly of the British 
market. 
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The men who struggled for the emancipation of the negroes 
in the West Indies were intensely interested in other reforms, 
such as the reform of the criminal law, the liberalizing of the 
commercial system, the emancipation of the Catholics, and the 
reform of the House of Commons, and thus they won the 
support of the leaders of the other reform measures. The 
emancipation of the slaves, then, was not an isolated move- 
ment but part of the general movement for the moral and eco- 
nomic betterment of mankind through the removal of oppres- 
sive restrictions. It was merely a phase of the struggle against 
a "form of entrenched abuse." 

The anti-slavery leaders brought up the question of direct 
legislative interference by Parliament in behalf of the negroes 
in 1823. Canning, the leading minister, opposed the resolu- 
tions moved by Buxton and proposed substitute resolutions, 
which became famous as "the resolutions of 1823" and formed 
the basis of action for ten years. These resolutions expressed 
the sympathy of Parliament with the mitigation and gradual 
abolition of slavery, but they declared that it would be better if 
such reforms were carried out by the executive branch of the 
government, that is, by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and the King in Council. Accordingly circular letters and 
orders in council specifying reforms were sent to all the slave 
colonies, but these suggestions were rejected by the self -gov- 
erning colonies. Cases of cruelty and oppression were eagerly 
seized upon by the anti-slavery people for the purpose of in- 
flaming public opinion and of urging the government to adopt 
more aggressive measures. Many people denied themselves 
the use of sugar. 

At the end of three years practically no progress had been 
made in the settlement of the question, and the anti-slavery 
men thought that this procedure would be dropped and that 
the time for legislative interference by Parliament had come. 
But the government continued its policy of merely urging re- 
forms on the self-governing colonies, and the colonial assem- 
blies continued to defy the wishes of the mother country. 
They were enabled to do this the more easily because there 
were frequent changes in the office of Colonial Secretary, and 
the attention of the country was absorbed with the question 
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of Catholic emancipation. By 1830, that question was settled, 
and the patience of the government was almost exhausted by 
the conduct of the colonies. A change in policy was now at 
handy and, in this same year, a new order in cotmcil, very 
detailed in its provisions, was issued and urged on the colonial 
assemblies in the strongest terms. As this order met with no 
success, merely causing great unrest throughout the English 
West Indies, the Whig government, on coming into power on 
the issue of Parliamentary reform, sent out another order in 
council, which was to be adopted word for word by the legisla- 
tive as well as the Crown colonies. 

The resistance to this measure was so great that the plant- 
ers living in England were able to secure the appointment of a 
committee in the Lords to investigate the situation. On their 
part the anti-slavery party had become powerful enough to 
secure a similar committee in the Commons. In other words, 
both of the contending parties had become dissatisfied with the 
policy pursued by the executive branch of the government. 
The one party felt that too much had been done and that 
relief for West Indian distress, not the abolition of slavery, 
was the vital question. The other party had become more 
radical, and was dissatisfied with any measures for the mitiga- 
tion and gradual abolition of slavery, demanding the earliest 
possible emancipation of the slaves. It had come to the con- 
clusion that men could not be prepared for freedom while in 
slavery and that civilization could come only after emanci- 
pation. 

The final settlement, now at hand, was delayed again by 
the agitation for the reform of the House of Commons. When 
the first reformed Parliament met in 1833, the government still 
hesitated to undertake what was one of the most difficult 
' questions ever confronting a legislative body. Many other 
problems were pressing, and an effort was made to postpone 
the consideration of the slavery issue. Hesitation and inde- 
cision disappeared when Stanley, the ablest man of business 
among the Whigs, was made colonial minister in March. 

In a few weeks he mastered the situation and carried 
through the House of Commons against great opposition a 
bill providing for the emancipation of over 800,000 slaves in 
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the British colonies. The bill provided for an apprenticeship 
system of seven years for field slaves and five years for do- 
mestic slaves, three-fourths of the time to be given to the 
former masters of the slaves. The bill gave 20,000,000 pounds 
in compensation to the planters. This bill became the "Act 
for the Abolition of Slavery throughout the British Colonies; 
for promoting the industry of the manumitted slaves ; and for 
compensating the persons hitherto entitled to the services of 
such slaves." The title of the Act suggests its main provisions. 
The three principles of the act were the abolition of slavery, 
the apprenticeship system, and compensation to the planters. 
Thus after a period of agitation covering almost half a cen- 
tury, slavery in the British colonies was no more. 
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Nature in Bryant's Poetry 
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Bryant's attachment to nature, like Fcnimore Cooper's, 
was largely the result of his boyhood environment. "I was 
always from my earliest years," he wrote in his autobiography, 
"a delighted observer of external nature — the splendors of a 
winter daybreak over the wide wastes of snow seen from 
our windows, the glories of the autumn woods, the gloomy 
approaches of the thunderstorm, and its departure amid 
sunshine and rainbows, the return of spring, with its 
flowers, and the first snowfall of winter." Like most 
other poets of nature, he enjoyed her charms thoughtlessly, 
and for that reason all the more intensely, in his early years ; 
and though his enjoyment deepened as time went on, he ever 
retained a wistful recollection of the days when spontaneity 
was unmixed with introspection. In the remote Berkshire 
country of his boyhood, where something in him responded 
eagerly to the loveliness and serenity of the venerable yet 
youthful forest, the desire to be a poet visited him early. In 
the presence of orchard and meadow, of brook and river, of 
primeval forests vast and dark, of hill upon hill stretching 
toward Greylock and the other mountains, he felt an incite- 
ment that he could not deny: mingled with the beauty of na- 
ture were "visions of verse and of fame": 

"Each gaze at the glories of earth, sky, and ocean, 
To my kindled emotions was wind over flame." 

Had he spent his early years in a thronging city, his poetry, 
if he had written any, would doubtless have been very unlike 
"Thanatopsis" and "A Forest Hymn." The background of 
all his verse, in a sense its origin, is the great Pontusac forest. 
But if nature drew him to poetry, it is equally true that poetry 
drew him to nature. The poets, he tells us in his autobiog^- 
phy, fostered in him the enjoyment of nature — especially 
Wordsworth, whose Lyrical Ballads caused "a thousand 
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springs ... to gush up at once in my heart" and changed 
"the face of nature, of a sudden . . . into a strange fresh- 
ness and life." It is probable that Wordsworth remained his 
favorite poet throughout his life. 

At first, political events were the main themes of his verse. 
As a boy of thirteen the future editor of the Evening Post pub- 
lished a satire entitled "The Embargo," a bitter attack on Jef- 
ferson and his peace policy. But in the second edition, printed in 
the next year, were included an ode to the Connecticut River 
and some curious verses on "Draught." By the time Bryant was 
seventeen years old he had read the Lyrical Ballads, and, re- 
jecting the unemotional measures of the eighteenth century in 
favor of free blank verse, had found his proper means of ex- 
pression: the result was "Thanatopsis," which is a view of 
nature as well as of death. Of the later poems that are con- 
cerned primarily with nature it would be absurd to present a 
list — such a list would resemble, and scarcely exceed in inter- 
est, a table of contents. In the course of a few years he had 
published "The Yellow Violet," "Inscription for the Entrance 
to a Wood," "To a Waterfowl," "Green River," "A Winter 
Piece," "The West Wind," "A Walk at Sunset," "The Rivu- 
let," "March," "Summer Wind." And if we turn to the clos- 
ing years of his long life, we find him still writing on "The 
Path," "The Return of the Birds," "My Autumn Walk," 
"Among the Trees," "May Evening." Relatively to the quan- 
tity of his verse, Bryant wrote more poems of nature than any- 
one else in American literature. 

Of the qualities of his poems of nature, most readers of 
Bryant, apparently following Stedman, have emphasized the 
"elementary" aspect of his themes and of his mood, — ^his sense 
of earth, air, and water, as distinguished from an interest in 
insect, bird, and tree; and although something is said of his 
accuracy in detail, one receives the impression that he tended 
to avoid detail on account of his preference for the universal. 
From "Thanatopsis," his most popular poem, one might very 
well reach this conclusion, since in the entire poem he mentions 
only the oak — no other tree, and no bird or flower. But as a 
matter of fact, Bryant, if not often minutely descriptive, is 
quite as concrete as most American poets, and mentions more 
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species of birds, flowers, and trees -than any other American 
poet — ^more than Lowell, Whittier, or even Whitman. Insects 
alone seemed of slight interest to him, or perhaps he regarded 
them as out of place in verse. Only the bee occurs with any 
frequency, and even in this case one suspects that the alliter- 
ative value of the word when coupled with "brooks" or 
"birds" or "blossoms" had something to do with the matter. 
Of mammals, he introduced into his poetry, like Whitman, 
an assortment that would suffice for a zoological garden. The 
deer, the squirrel, the wolf, or the panther graces almost every 
page; the deer, indeed, if one may judge by the number of 
poems in which it appears, was to him a symbol of the great 
forests that kindled his imagination. Birds, whose music 
rather than color attracted him, he used in his verse more 
often than any other American poet save Whitman, — in all, 
some thirty species, — and he devoted entire poems to the song 
sparrow, the English sparrow, the bobolink, and a nondescript 
waterfowl: the last of these being the inspiration of what is 
probably his best poem. Of trees and flowers his knowledge, 
and the use of his knowledge, was still more extensive. "He 
was a passionate botanist," said one who knew him well. The 
trees of his poetry number almost thirty, and many of them — 
in particular the oak, the beech, the pine, the maple — are used 
repeatedly, the oak, for instance, occurring in some twenty 
poems. Lastly, the flowers of his poetry, though but a small 
bouquet compared with those he could name, are about forty- 
five in number, and his use of them indicates a faithfulness of 
observation that wellnigh exceeds Thoreau's. Three — ^the yel- 
low violet, the purple gentian, and the painted cup — ^are the 
themes of separate poems. Of the forty-five species it is 
rather odd that none, save the violet, reappear more than once 
or twice; when he wanted a flower, he generally used a new 
one — the water-lily, the dandelion, meadowsweet, and a dozen 
others blossom only once in the poetical work of over seventy 
years. 

Clearly, though a poet of the elements, of 
"The earth, the air, the deep," 

Bryant did not disdain to mention in his poetry the concrete 
details of nature, to mention them, moreover, both incessantly 
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and accurately. And, we may add, sympathetically. Like 
other modem poets, he recognized in nature, not only a thing 
of beauty, but also a precious healing power, which seemed to 
him to stream into his spirit through the senses. Bryant's 
genius, after all, was by no means altogether didactic and 
mortuary; sensuous pleasure, despite the alleged "coldness" 
of his temperament, is prominent in his relation to external 
nature. That so little has been said of his sensuousness is 
due, not to its absence, but to the moral inflexibility and or- 
thodoxy that held his senses in check. The kind of sensuous- 
ness that one observes in Whitman, and even in Thoreau, one 
shall find no trace of in Bryant. But that his senses did not 
respond with normal eagerness to the attractions of nature is 
refuted by "Green River," the "Inscription," and a dozen other 
poems. No one, I believe, has pointed out his particular pleas- 
ure in the wind, especially the mild touch of the summer wind. 
Nine entire poems are devoted to a conscious celebration of the 
wind: "The West Wind," "Summer Wind," "After a Temp- 
est," "The Hurricane," "The Evening Wind," "The Winds," 
"The Voice of Autumn," "The Wind and Stream," "May 
Evening;" and in most of his other poems the wind is a promi- 
nent theme. "Green River" opens characteristically, "When 
breezes are soft." More than in anything else, he found the 
healing power of nature in the wind : 

" The sweet breeze 

That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart." 

He meditates on this balm in two entire poems, "The Evening 
Wind" and "May Evening." Bird song, the music of brooks, 
"and soft caress of the fresh sylvan air," he writes of his boy- 
hood days, raised his low spirits and invited him to lose him- 
self .in day-dreams; and in "Autumn Woods" he exclaims: 

''Ah ! 'twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy colored shades to stray; 
Amid the kisses of the soft southwest 

To roam and dream for aye." 

The sensuousness of such writing may lack the passion and 
fine excess of certain romantic poets, but it is surely pro- 
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nounced enough to make us modify our conception of Bry- 
ant as a cold "elementary" poet. The desire "to dream for 
aye," it should be added, was not the usual effect of the caress 
of the wind. His brooding on death and the grave is offset by 
his pleasure in the "flowing air," the token of life. 

"Oh Life I I breathe thee in the breeze" 
is almost as typical of his poetry as the view of nature as "the 
great tomb of man." More than anything else in nature, he 
endows the wind with spirituality, calling it "heaven's life- 
breathing wind" or "the breath of God." 

In his accuracy in the details of external nature, Bryant is 
of the nineteenth century; in his sensuousness, which, though 
not negligible, lacked the abandon characteristic of most latter- 
day poetry, he is rather of the age of Cowper; in his general 
attitude toward life and nature, he is still less modern — is, in- 
deed, Puritan. 

If Bryant's attachment to nature was in large measure the 
result of his boyhood environment, so also was his conception 
of nature and God. In the secluded village of his birth, re- 
ligion, though not the whole of life, was a most substantial 
part of it. The intensity and narrowness of Puritanism had 
just begun to subside. Dr. Bryant, the poet's father, had 
been converted, it is true, to the more liberal doctrines of Uni- 
tarianism, and Bryant himself was attracted by these doctrines 
early in his life. Yet he was brought up under the influence 
of Calvinism, supposing it "to be the accepted belief of the re- 
ligious world," and spent most of his early years in the home 
of his grandfather, Ebenezer Snell, a devout and learned 
Puritan; with the result that, however strong his subsequent 
revolt from the harshness of Calvinism, he never passed from 
its shadow. William A. Bradley, in his admirable study of 
Bryant, rightly emphasizes the metamorphosed Puritanism 
that was essential in the poet throughout his life — sl Puritan 
mood quite other than that of Transcendentalism and more 
striking. It is observable in all his acts and in all his writings : 
and it is clearly observable in his attitude toward nature. 

To the earliest Puritan immigrants, America was usually 
"an horrible Wilderness," an uncouth, shaggy region, that the 
Evil Spirit might well have made peculiarly his own. As time 
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went on, and the new land became in some degree home, the 
alien niggedness of the country was viewed more favorably; 
most Puritans, though they did not care to repress their in- 
herited attachment to the gentle lawns and flowing downs of 
"the best Island in the Universe," were ready enough to extoll 
the virtues of the new England. Yet they could not look upon 
the primitive wildness of their environment with unvarying 
composure: a sense of mystery, of awe, now and again stilled 
their hearts as they traveled in the silent, towering forest. 
When the peace of midsummer filled the interminable expanse 
of beech and oak and pine, it brought to those who passed into 
the woods, we may imagine, a kindred but not unalloyed 
peace — ever, in the seft air fitfully wandering, in the frag- 
rance of moss and fern and tree, in the white pine sprays 
swa3ring over water, there was a suggestion of something in- 
scrutable, that excited while it quieted. These were the works 
of God, symbolizing his transcendent beauty and at the same 
time his unimaginable power. They were pleasant to behold, 
they roused aspiration and pious thought, but they might at 
any moment awake something that was almost fear — 3, pro- 
found and desolating sense of awe. 

In some such manner did the Puritans look upon the great 
natural world about them, and in some such manner did Bryant, 
though he lived in the age of Wordsworth and Emerson, look 
upon it. Bom of parents both of whom were descended from 
Mayflower ancestors, bred in the parochial seclusion of a vil- 
lage pervaded with the spirit of Puritanism and surrounded by 
the virtually intact primeval forest, he never outgrew the 
strong influences of his early life — never assimilated contem- 
porary ideals and modes of thought, never was more than 
superficially affected by modem tendencies, never, in short, 
became modem but always remained essentially Puritan. Puri- 
tanism, rather than Blair and Kirke White, lingers in the so- 
norous lines and sombre emotion of "Thanatopsis" ; if it is 
"pagan," as is often said, it is so mainly because the boyish 
mood of the poet was overwhelmed by the universality of 
death and not by the omnipotence of the Creator. New Eng- 
land Puritanism, rather than Wordsworth, makes fundamental 
contributions to the poems of nature that follow "Thanatop- 
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sis." Although Wordsworth doubtless roused a thpusand un- 
suspected springs in Bryant's heart, and fertilized his genius, 
Bryant never repeated, save in the most casual way, the mys- 
tical side of Wordsworth. Here and there a whole poem sug- 
gests the author of "Three Years She Grew in Sun and 
Shower," and "To the Daisy," here and there a single line or 
a passage reminds one of the author of "Tintem Abbey" ; but 
generally the resemblance is to the phrasing rather than the 
feeling. In "A Forest Hymn" occur these verses : 

" Thou art in soft winds 

That run along the summit of these trees 
In music; Thou art in the cooler breath 
That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes, scarcely felt; the barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh, moist ground, are aJl instinct with Thee." 

Is not this "the motion and the spirit" that "rolls through all 
things?" One is inclined to assert that here speaks once more 
the tranquil, anointed Wordsworth. Yet no one can read the 
entire poem, or half a dozen other poems by Bryant, without 
perceiving the great gulf fixed between them, without per- 
ceiving that, after all, Bryant walks erect in the faith of his 
fathers. A paternal God, the resurrection, and the life ever- 
lasting, with the Decalogue as a guide for this life, are more 
or less directly the themes of most of his poetry. Save in his 
youth, his eyes were for the most part fondly fixed on the 
sapphire gate of Heaven, on the 

"Dim battlements shining faintly, 
And a throng of faces there." 

Despite Wordsworth, despite Transcendentalism, he al- 
ways regarded nature as the unspiritual product of the same 
God that Cotton Mather worshipped — 

"... Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns. Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees." 

This is the essential Bryant, the belated voice of New England 
Puritanism, clear and firm as the morning — Puritanism part- 
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ly freed from its excessive Hebraizing and finding, in poetry 
and nature, an incentive toward aesthetic expression. The rapt 
adoration of the Puritan in his deeper hours, his passion- 
ate vision of God and God's ineffable loveliness and magnifi- 
cence, no creature of the nineteenth century could well have; 
instead Bryant gazed with joy and awe upon the spectacle of 
God's work, nature. The Puritan's horrible fear of Hell, of 
the unendurable, unending tortures that sinners were sure to 
suffer at the hands of an angry God, this likewise no creature 
of the nineteenth century could well have; instead, Bryant 
meditated, with a morbidness that owes more to his forbears 
than to eighteenth century sentimentalism, on the "never- 
ending Flood of Years," on the pitiless call of the grave. For 
the spiritual aspiration of the Puritan divines he substituted 
an awed regard for nature ; for their emphasis on the terrors 
of Hell he substituted the sombre certainty of the grave. The 
substitutions are important, it is true ; but they do not involve 
an essential shift in temper. More distinctly than any other of 
the greater American poets, Bryant brings into our literature 
the Puritan spirit. 
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Political and Social Aspects of Luther s 
Message 

Willi A u K. Boyd 
Professor of History in Trinity College 

Every genius in the world's history has been a mediator, 
standing before the heritage of the past and pointing the way 
to a coming epoch. By necessity he is the creature of old as 
well as the projector of new forces. This is notably true of 
the leaders of the so-called reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Moreover that movement was not strictly religious; it 
was, in fact, only one phase of a vast political, intellectual 
and social transformation which swept over western Europe. 
Therefore before considering Luther's message it is necessary 
to review briefly those forces which made possible its inception 
and its acceptance. 

I 

Germany in the sixteenth century was not one country 
but a hodgepodge of feudal states and cities ; archduchies, like 
Austria; margravates, like Brandenburg; duchies, like Sax- 
ony, Bavaria and Wurtemburg; counties, like the Palatinate; 
and scores of free cities, baronies, and domains. These were 
loosely associated under the Holy Roman Empire; but the 
emperor had neither a standing army, nor a system of taxa- 
tion, nor a judicial system reaching all classes. This was 
something exceptional; for all over Europe feudalism was 
giving way to well organized states with absolute monarchs 
whose policies were shaped by a new and prosperous middle 
class, the slogan of which came to be nationality ; that is, Eng- 
land for Englishmen, France for Frenchmen, Spain for Span- 
iards. The sentiment for a new political organization and for 
the spirit of nationality was not unknown in Germany. Von 
Ranke has described in great detail the efforts to establish a 
uniform system of justice, to revise the financial system, and 
to create a national army. They failed for two reasons. In 
1519 a new emperor was elected, Charles of Spain, the Neth- 
erlands, and the New World, and Germany suddenly became 
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part of a world empire of which it was a minor fraction. 
Hence the ideal of German nationality, if it was ever to be 
attained, seemed to depend on the traditional political forces, 
the power of the princes. So the unification of Germany was 
checked by the antithesis between imperialism and national- 
ism. Another influence was the chance given the princes to 
preserve their authority by the Protestant Revolt. 

In matters social and economic the changes under way 
were especially noteworthy. The basis of wealth in the mid- 
dle ages had been land; in the fifteenth century it shifted to 
trade and commerce. There was a large amount of surplus 
capital seeking subjects for exploitation. Never since the days 
of the oM Roman Empire had there been so much luxury and 
extravagance. The new prosperity, however, was enjoyed 
almost exclusively by a new middle class composed of mer- 
chants and those who made their living by trade. In contrast 
the nobility were impoverished and ready to take advantage of 
any movement which might recoup their fortunes. Very por- 
tentous also was the situation of the peasants. As the nobility 
became impoverished, emancipation of the serf increased. The 
rise of cities created an unprecedented demand for foodstuffs 
and the farmer enjoyed high prices. Yet the peasant was not 
satisfied. With the advent of capitalism the gulf between the 
rich and the poor in the cities was widened; the new middle 
class, anxious to secure land as a means to social advance- 
ment, applied to the soil the principles of exploitation. The 
nobility, pressed for money to meet new standards of living, 
also squeezed the last penny and the last rent. Indeed the Ro- 
man law was appealed to as a means of strengthening the 
rights of the landed proprietor. For seventy-five years before 
Luther's revolt, Germany was a hot-bed for peasant insur- 
rections ; more than once religion was the spark which lighted 
the flame. 

With the social and economic change came an intellectual 
revolution. Humanism, the literary study of the classics, held 
a notable message for Germany. The German humanists were 
patriots, seeking to arouse an interest in the country's past and 
a sense of unity for the future. Most of them were deeply 
pious, establishing schools, seeking to give popular religion 
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some other basis than superstition, leading the theologians to 
the early sources of Christianity, and criticizing freely the 
abuses in the church. Behind humanism was the new middle 
class. With no traditions of its own, it was very eager 
to demolish the old standards of taste and scholarship and 
erect new ones of its own patronage. 

But what have these things to do with Luther and the 
Reformation? Everything, as is apparent when we turn to 
the church. There is only one modern phrase that can char- 
acterize the church from the fourth to the sixteenth century. 
That is, international monopoly. First, it was a spiritual mo- 
nopoly. Since the third century it was held that there could 
be no salvation outside the pale of the church ; indeed he who 
rejected the church not only suffered the tortures of the 
damned after death, but in this life forfeited all civil rights. 
Yet this monopoly was based on well organized thought in 
which there were three leading ideas. One was the contrast 
between the sinfulness of man's nature and the divine right- 
eousness of God. So overwhelming is man's depravity that he 
cannot unaided escape the vengeance of a righteous God ; hence 
the mediation of God's institution on earth, the church. But 
not only must man escape future punishment ; he must be saved 
from sin here below, from that corruption of the flesh upper- 
most in the mind of St. Paul. In other words there must be a 
moral transformation, a change of character. Begun here 
on earth it finds its completion after death in the City of 
God, "not made with hands." Finally, the agency by which 
future punishment is averted and character reformed, is the 
sacraments, "the visible signs" through which operate the 
grace of Christ. Thus baptism cleanses from original sin, 
confirmation g^ves the guardianship of the Holy Spirit, penance 
removes the guilt of sin committed in this life, eucharist gives 
spiritual food, the elements of Christ Himself; and extreme 
unction prepares us to cross the great divide at the end of 
this earthly life. Through these conceptions the principles of 
Christian morality were established in western Europe; they 
were the inspiration of the sublimest art, the most beautiful 
music, the most impressive ritual of all Christendom ; tlM*ough 
them thousands of saints attained an intimate communion with 
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God. Do we not frequently sing in our Protestant churches 
the hymn of St. Bernard, — 

"Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast" 

Nor did the monopoly of the church end with things spir- 
itual. It was also a land trust, controlling one- fourth of the 
land in England, one-fifth of that in France, and one-third of 
that in Germany. It also had a monopoly on certain law cases. 
All questions of wills and testament, marriage and divorce, 
perjury and contracts, criminal clergy and moral crime, and 
church lands found their way into the church courts. In- 
deed the church claimed that anything involving sin could come 
under its jurisdiction, a claim apparently recognized by Brac- 
ton when he said, "the court of Rome is the common judge of 
every Englishman." Finally, the church had a monopoly on 
intellect ; every student and teacher in Northern Europe was a 
clergyman, and any dissent from the intellectual interpreta- 
tions of philosophy set by the church brought death and con- 
fiscation. Thus the church was "an army encamped on the 
soil of Christendom, with its outposts everywhere, subject 
to the most efficient discipline, animated by a common pur- 
pose, every soldier panoplied with inviolability and armed with 
tremendous weapons which slew the soul." 

Now here lies the secret of the Reformation. Europe in 
general and Germany in particular were tired of this interna- 
tional monopoly. The spirit of nationality was tired of the 
international government; the state hated the church courts; 
the impoverished nobility and the avaricious middle class cast 
longing eyes on its property ; the peasants were restive under 
the church taxes; the humanists chafed under its intellectual 
yoke. No one of these could successfully revolt ; united they 
might ; the man who sounded the tocsin so far as Germany was 
concerned, and gave the battle cry, was Martin Luther. 

II 

The details of Luther's early life are not essential except 
as they reflect religious and intellectual conditions in Germany. 
For seventy-five years before his revolt the country was in 
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the throes of a complex religious awakening. There seems to 
have been a revival of religious superstition based on fear of 
God's punishment. Countless pilgrimages were made, relics 
were collected, prayer fraternities were organized, new cults 
were formed, notably that of the Blessed Anna, mother of the 
Virgin Mary. On the other hand there was more interest in 
the scripture than ever. No less than fourteen versions of the 
whole Bible were printed in high German and three in low 
German, and also twenty-five editions of the gospels and 
twenty-two of the psalter, before Luther touched his transla- 
tion of the New Testament. Nor was the church organization 
unresponsive. A greater prominence was given to preaching, 
and religious tracts were circulated in which every essential 
doctrine later insisted on by Luther was emphasized. 

Now Luther was a typical product of this popular interest 
in religion. He had an overwhelming sense of God's wrath, 
a growing fear of God's vengeance. He was always as super- 
stitious as the benighted peasantry from which he sprang. 
Not satisfied with the ordinary ministrations of the church, 
he entered the Augustinian Monastery just after graduation 
at the University of Erfurt, in 1505. Yet the monastic disci- 
pine of fast, prayer, and scourging the body gave him no sol- 
ace. The difficulty seems to have been in the futility of pen- 
ance. Pardon followed confession, but behind confession con- 
trition was required. How could he know when his contrition 
was deep enough ? How could he ever finish confessing every 
sinful thought, as well as overt act? In other words, the more 
he thought of his sinful state, the greater seemed his sinful 
nature, the greater the gulf between him and God. At length 
he fell upon the passage of St. Paul, "The just shall live by 
faith." "Straightway I felt," he says, "as if I was bom anew^. 
It was as if I had found the door of Paradise thrown wide 
open. Now I saw the scriptures all together in a new light — 
I ran through their whole contents as far as my memory would 
serve, and compared them, and found that this righteousness 
was really that by which God made us righteous, because ev- 
erything else in Scripture agree thereunto so well. The ex- 
pression, the righteousness of God, which I so much heeded 
before, now became dear and precious — my darling and com- 
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forting words. That passage of Paul was to me a true door 
of Paradise." 

This experience of Luther was nothing exceptional. Thou- 
sands of devout Catholics before his day and since have known 
it. Indeed Prior Staupitz himself pointed the way when he 
told Brother Martin that the righteousness of God for those 
who trust Christ is on the sinner's side, not against him. To 
Luther the relief was so great that it recast his whole religious 
life and thought. 

Equally important was Luther's intellectual development. 
At the university he was fond of the classics but was not a 
humanist. His scholarship made such an impression that he 
was called to the new University of Wittenburg in 1508 as 
Professor of Theology. There he became a popular teacher 
and a leader in the community, and an administrator of the 
Augustinian Order. Most significant was his relation to the 
great academic question of the time, the value of scholastic 
philosophy. The htunanists, eager for the literary study of 
the classics, were in rebellion against the use of books based 
on the philosophy of Aristotle. Luther joined with them and 
brought about a reform of the curriculum at Wittenberg. In 
1517 he published his Ninety-Sev^n Theses, questioning the 
value of scholasticism. In these he calls Aristotle's ethics bad, 
doubts the accuracy of the translations of his works, and repu- 
diates nominalism and realism. It is significant that Luther 
printed these theses, not the Ninety-Five on indulgences. 
Likewise his first revolt against the established order was 
against its intellectual system. At the same time he made the 
scriptures rather than works of theology the basis of his lec- 
tures and instruction. 

Ill 

Such were the notable facts of his life when he lighted the 
match that produced the conflagration. The kindling wood 
was the indulgence, a much misunderstood and much abused 
promise of the church. Briefly, it was a remission of suffering 
in purgatory for past sins. We may call it a side-d^^ree 
of penance. Confession and absolution saved one from eternal 
damnation in hell; but the Christian was not then ready to 
enter heaven ; he must undergo a period of cleansing by phy- 
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sical suffering in purgatory before entering the portals of the 
Celestial City. However, there was a treasury of good works, 
consisting of the merits of Christ and the saints not necessary 
for their own salvation. This could be unlocked by the Pope 
and a certain amount placed to the credit of the sufferer, re- 
lieving him from a certain number of years in purgatory. 

Now the indulgence was a very human invention. It origi- 
nated during the crusades. The Mohammedan dying in conflict 
with the Christian armies was supposed to go direct to Para- 
dise. To compete with this piece of propaganda the church of- 
fered remission of suffering in purgatory to the Christian dying 
in conflict with the infidel. Gradually the indulgence was of- 
fered to all Christians. From the angle of everyday life the 
indulgence was not strange. How often does the college fra- 
ternity elect new members on the strength of kinship or of 
wealth or of achievement of the candidate's parents? If the 
good works of our kinsmen count for us in this world, why 
should not our spiritual heritage work for us in the world of 
religious adventure? 

The difficulty with indulgence was its use. It was closely 
identified with gross corruption. In Germany there was an 
ambitious prince, Albert Hohenzollem of Brandenburg. At 
the age of twenty-three he was elected Archbishop of Madge- 
burg and administrator of the diocese of Halberstadt, an illegal 
procedure confirmed by the Pope on the payment of a fee. The 
next year he was chosen Archbishop of Mayence and Primate 
of all Germany. As he was not old enough to hold one bish- 
opric, to say nothing of three, the Pope refused to confirm the 
election save on the payment of 12,000 ducats for the twelve 
Apostles. Albert, feeling this sum excessive, offered 7,000 
for the seven deadly sins. By a compromise 10,000 were paid, 
in purchasing price equivalent to $1,000,000.00 of United 
States coin. Then, in order to enable the princeling to recoup, 
the Pope declared an indulgence to run eight years from 1515 
for the purpose of completing St. Peter's church in Rome. 
However, the sale of the indulgence in Germany was farmed 
out to Archbishop Albert, who was to receive a liberal rake-oflF. 
Among the vendors was John Tetzel, a loud-mouthed, prevari- 
cating auctioneer. The nationalistic feeling in Germany was 
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aroused by the flow of more money to Italy, the princes were 
jealous of the prosperity of Albert, and the sane religious con- 
science of the country was deeply offended by the whole 
scandalous proceeding. Indeed, some of the princes forbade 
the sale of indulgences in their dominions. In the midst of 
Tetzel's campaign Luther on October 31, 1517, posted on the 
church door at Wittenburg ninety-five theses which he sub- 
mitted for discussion. His purpose was merely to crystallize 
opinion in Saxony, and in the University in particular. He 
did not give the theses to the press. Illogical in arrangement, 
evidently written in haste, they raised the following issues; 
that penance is not instituted in the scriptures, that the Pope 
can not remit any penalties except those which he himself im- 
poses, that the treasury of good work consists only in the 
grace of God, and therefore it is doubtful if the indulgence 
frees one from punishment. 

The reception of the theses was marvelous. They came at 
the psychological moment. In two weeks they had been pub- 
lished in all parts of Germany and in four weeks in all west- 
em Europe. Luther himself was staggered and surprised at 
their popularity. Intended for the subject of an academic 
debate, they became the common topic of conversation in all 
Europe. The singular feature of the case is that their author 
did not realize that he was in revolt. When the inevitable 
dash with Rome came, Luther was at first appeased when 
Tetzel was retired from the indulgence business and promise 
was given that his opponents would cease their criticism. In- 
deed he wrote to the Holy Father in 1518: "I cast myself and 
all my possessions at your feet ; raise me up or slay me, sum- 
mon me hither or thither, approve me or reprove me as you 
please. I shall recognize your word as the words of Christ 
speaking to you. If I had deserved death I shall not refuse 
to die." 

The whole episode seemed closed, but the vanity and vin- 
dictiveness of a rival clergyman reopened the issue. Chal- 
lenged to debate by John Eck at Leipsig, Luther was outgen- 
eraled and forced to confess that his views were heretical. In 
July, 1519, the Pope again took notice, and, in June, 1520, 
Luther's opinions were formally condemned. His reply was 
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the following notice to the teachers and students of Witten- 
burg, posted on the bulletin board on the morning of Decem- 
ber 10, 1520: "That whosoever adheres to the truth of the 
gospel be present at nine o'clock at the church of the Holy 
Cross outside the walls, where the impious books of Papal 
decrees and scholastic theology will be burnt according to an- 
cient and apostolic usage, inasmuch as the boldness of the 
enemies of the gospel has waxed so great that they bum the 
evangelic books of Luther. Come, pious and zealous youth, to 
this pious and religious spectacle, for perchance now is the 
time when the antichrist must be revealed." 

At the appointed hour the papal bull and the canon law 
were thrown on a bonfire, after which Luther and the profes- 
sors went back to work. But the students sang funeral songs, 
danced the snake-dance, and hauled an oxcart full of theologi- 
cal books to the fire, thus replenishing it. Finally they sang the 
Te Deum and dispersed. The significance of this procedure 
we can hardly appreciate. For Luther, by repudiating the 
church, also placed himself outside the pale of the civil law. 
He became an outcast, an outlaw in the eyes of the state as 
well as the church. Then the next year came the immortal 
scene at Worms, when he faced the Emperor, princes and 
ecclesiastics and refused to recant, "because to act against con- 
science is neither honest nor safe. I can do nothing else; 
here I stand, so help me God. Amen." But it was not Luther's 
conscience nor his independence that saved his cause. Others 
had been equally conscientious and independent and had 
paid the penalty of death. Indeed his preservation as well as 
that of his cause was due to three political influences. 
First of all, the Emperor desired concessions from the 
Pope regarding church administration in Spain and he did 
not permit the civil condemnation of Luther until these were 
granted. Secondly, foreign wars, especially with France and the 
Turk, prevented the Emperor from enforcing the edict of 
Worms condemning Luther. Finally, certain of the princes, see- 
ing in Luther a personification of German national feeling, pro- 
tected him. 
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IV 

What was Luther's thought, his message, as it revealed it- 
self to him after the theses? This was oulined in the famcvs 
Address to the Nobility, the Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church, and the Freedom of the Christian Man, published in 
1521. Here we have the essence of Protestantism. Briefly, sal- 
vation consists in God's forgiveness appropriated through faith 
without human mediation. From this simple fact a number of 
conclusions were drawn. As salvation is a gift of God, not de- . 
pending on man's mediation, all believers in Christ are priests ; 
therefore, there is no order of priests or clergymen, the only 
distinction between them and the laity being one of office 
only. Moreover, as salvation comes from faith, the old dis- 
tinction between good works and evil works is destroyed, 
except so far as morals are concerned. Hence it is just as 
religious for one to do his daily work well as it is to go on a 
pilgrimage, to collect relics, or to attend divine service. Indeed 
Luther struck down the entire distinction between the sacred 
and the secular, so placing the most common and necessary 
acts of life on a plane with those which ordinarily had stood 
for the highest devotion. He went one step further and de- 
clared that the temporal power was ordained of God and that 
the princes had the right to try clergymen in their courts and 
also to reform the church. On the whole, the normal human 
life is exalted by Luther, institutions of government are 
given a new dignity, and the place of the common man in re- 
ligion is glorified. However, these principles were not fully 
realized in Luther's own time, nor are they today. A recur- 
rence to them would do much to solve some of our vexing 
religious problems. For instance, a recurrence to the doc- 
trine of the priesthood of all believers might help consider- 
ably in adjusting the rights of ministers and laymen in our 
church government. His repudiation of the distinction be- 
tween the sacred and secular might give a little fresh light to 
our friends the Sabbatarians. His conception of the divine 
sanction of the state, if followed out, would undoubtedly have 
alleviated or removed that conflict between the church and 
state institutions which has disgraced so many pages of our 
educational history. 
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To disclose new truth is not all of one's duty. Just as im- 
portant is its correlation with the large practical currents of 
life. Truth is like the reaction of a foreign substance thrown 
into water ; at first a small circular wave appears, then a larger 
one, then others still larger, until the original wave is lost sight 
of. So it always is with religious truth; it is swallowed up 
in its reactions. The greatest tragedy in life is to fail to 
estimate properly the reactions from thought. So it was with 
Luther, and in conclusion it is well to point out the possible 
integration of his doctrines in the life of Germany. 

First of all, was the problem of democracy. Is Christian 
truth compatible with economic and legal bondage? Now, 
there is an element in the religion of Jesus that is politically 
and socially revolutionary; how many of the great plans of 
reform have been conceived in its name! On the other hand, 
the other-worldly element in Christianity is prone to turn 
one's mind from remedying the evils in the world and to re- 
gard them as a means of discipline for the life to come. In 
Germany the choice had to be made. The peasants readily ac- 
cepted the idea of the freedom of the Christian man. From 
it they concluded that they should be emancipated from the 
economic bondage of the heavy church taxes and the feudal 
dues, and from the legal bondage to the landlords. This idea 
lay at the basis of the famous Twelve Articles published in 
1524. On the other hand Luther's conception of Christian 
freedom was purely spiritual or other-worldly. Hence, his 
reply: "There should be no serfs, because Christ has freed 
them all. What is that we hear? That is to make Christian 
freedom wholly bodily. Did not Abraham and the other pa- 
triots and prophets have serfs? Read what St. Paul says of 
servants, who in all times have been serfs. So this article is 
straight against the gospel, and moreover it is robbery, since 
each man would take his person from his Lord to whom it 
belonged. This article would make all men equal and con- 
vert the spiritual kingdom of Christ into an external worldly 
one ; but that is impossible, for a worldly realm can not stand 
where there is no inequality ; some must be free, others bond ; 
some rulers, others subject." 
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Fundamentally the cause of the cleavage between Luther 
and the peasants lay in his conception of the nature of salva- 
tion. It was neither that of the medieval church nor that of 
St. Paul. To St. Paul religion saves one from "the body of 
sin'* and death which surrounds us; it is the cosmic power 
working through all things for the redemption of the world. 
Such also is the view of Catholicism, though the process of 
redemption extends beyond this life. To such a conception 
the improvement of living conditions here on earth, such as the 
peasants advocated, was compatible. But to Luther salvation 
was exclusively the removal of God's vengeance, an escape 
from eternal penalty, not involving necessarily a moral trans- 
formation of the world or of character. Therefore religion 
to him had no social or economic implication. His "reforma- 
tion" was by no means moral ; rather it was a remedy for re- 
ligious fear and superstition. 

But this was not all. War between the peasants and land- 
lords was inevitable. When it came in 1524, Luther sided with 
the landlords and in words that blaze like a dark scar across 
the page of his memory, urged the princes to "smite, strangle, 
stab, secretly or publicly, for there is nothing more poisonous, 

pernicious, and devilish than a rebellious man 

a prince may more easily win heaven by the shedding of blood 
than others by prayers." The effects of the peasant war were 
far greater than slaying half a million laborers. It made 
Luther distrust the people, and, in perfecting his Protestant 
church organization, he turned to the princes, giving them the 
right to appoint the superintendents or bishops. The princes, 
in turn, were attracted to the new religion, because it increased 
their power and gave them a chance to confiscate church prop- 
erty. Ever since, Lutheranism in Germany has been identi- 
fied with the state and the dominant political system. It be- 
came, like most Protestant denominations, "a religion of capi- 
tal." On the other hand, the peasants of south Germany, the 
scene of the revolt, returned to the fold of the mother church, 
which has ever been the better spiritual refuge for those poor 
in this world's goods. 

Another implication of Christian freedom is intellectual 
freedom. For ages the church had placed limitations on 
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human inquiry, and had exalted faith above reason. Against 
this policy the intellectual world was in revolt. Might not 
Luther's doctrine of Christian freedom emancipate the in- 
tellect as well as the soul? The answer hinged on the old 
question of the freedom of the will. Granted that man can 
shape his own destiny, his reason is given a value and dignity ; 
deny it, and reason is degraded. Now in things religious 
Luther would not grant any merit to man. Salvation is a gift 
of God ; moreover, the faith that enables one to accept salva- 
tion is likewise a gift of God, put into him according to God's 
inscrutable will. In other words, Luther was a predestinarian, 
as much so as Calvin. In a notable letter to Erasmus, he said : 
"The human will is like a beast of burden. If God mounts it, 
it wishes and goes as God wills ; if Satan mounts it, it wishes 
and goes as Satan wishes it. Nor can it choose the rider it 
would prefer, nor betake itself to him, but it is the riders who 
contend for its possession. 

"This is the acme of faith, to believe that God who saves 
so few and condemns so many is merciful; that he is just who 
at his own pleasure has made us doomed to damnation and to 
be more deserving of hatred than love. If by any effort of 
reason I could conceive how God could be merciful and just, 
there would be no need of faith. 

"God foreknows nothing subject to contingencies, but he 
foresees, foreordains, and accomplishes all things by an un- 
changing, eternal, and efficacious will. By this thunderbolt 
free will sinks shattered to the dust." 

This letter is vastly important. On account of it Erasmus 
rejected Luther, and many other scholars of Europe did like- 
wise. Indeed there was no place for reason in the religion 
of Luther. The intellectual outlook of the major Protestant 
denominations from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century 
was not so broad as that of Catholicism. Not until the eigh- 
teenth century did reason and common sense begin to secure 
the place they deserved among orthodox religious leaders ; then 
not because of the superiority of Protestantism, but because 
Protestantism was a house divided against itself, and reason, 
the outsider, could more easily break in. 

Yet while Luther added nothing to political or social prog- 
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ress, or even to theology, his influence was tremendous. He set 
the example for revolt against the most dangerous monopoly 
that ever threatened the human spirit, the church. His burn- 
ing the Papal bull was a sublime example of conscience versus 
civilization. He had in a remarkable degree the fundamental 
idea of all religion, the consciousness of God. And he left a 
message which neither he himself nor we today have thorough- 
ly realized or applied; namely, that all believers are priests, 
that there is no distinction between the sacred and the secular, 
that political institutions are ordained of God, and that the 
Christian man is the freest of all, and at the same time the ser- 
vant of all. 
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A Study of Sidney Lanier's "The Symphony" 

Hbnrt B. Harman, Lilt. D. 
Aathor of "Idle Dreams of an Idle Day/* etc 

To have handled one subject with such consummate skin, 
to have chosen that subject from the material things that 
touch and sway the great throbbing heart of humanity, to have 
called into action, in conveying his message, the delicate notes 
of various musical instruments and to have put into each note 
such words of wonderful poetic beauty, was a task which only 
a Sidney Lanier could accomplish. And yet that was the 
artistic procedure which the master pursued in composing 
"The Symphony," the poem which many critics consider his 
finest work. 

Lanier's love and worship of nature made him the great 
singer that he was. She was the mistress who brought him in- 
spiration, she it was who awakened in his soul the love of 
beauty; her grandeur made him an artist and her varying 
sounds of rhythmic symphony made possible this wonderful 
poem. I have pointed out in another sketch how he went into 
the April woodlands and learned to play on his flute the match- 
less song of the swamp robin. Before writing "The Sym- 
phony" he went into the swamps along the Ocmulgee river 
near Macon, Ga., and for days studied the wild life of that 
section, especially the activities of bees, bugs and other in- 
sects, which haunt the habitat of swamp flowers. 

"The Symphony" is an arraignment of modem commer- 
cialism, of greed for wealth, of our artificial methods of living, 
of injustice to the poor — ^and bums with a plea for less of the 
material and for more of the things which concern the heart. 
One would think that a poem dealing with subjects of such a 
material nature could never rise to the heights of divine in- 
spiration, and yet through all the lines of this wonderful pro- 
duction blazes a flame of intense poetic interest. 

"O Trade! O Trade! would thou wert dead 
The time needs heart, 'tis tired of head." 

While the theme is old among poets, Lanier treats the sub- 
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ject with an originality and boldness which makes it stand out 
with individual characteristics as compared, with other eflForts 
along the same line. Of all his work this poem has more of 
modem life in it than any other. Not only is there a pleading 
against too much commercialism, but the question of labor and 
employer enters into it ; also the rights of woman in the world's 
affairs, and even the ghastly shadow of the crimson life winds 
sorrowfully through its wonderful lines. The one surprising 
asp>ect of the poem is how Lanier could rise to the sublime 
height in treating these prosaic questions with so much poetic 
skill. Given cold trade, woman's rights and the crimson road 
— prosaic each — ^and yet the master handles these modem 
themes with a delicacy of touch which makes the heart thrill at 
the very art of his workmanship. 

But Sidney Lanier's reputation must live because of the 
artist that was in him at all times. To him every landscape 
was a picture, every breeze had its melody, the summer mid- 
day was a revelation of heaven and the mighty main was a 
god. A violet, to him, contained more gospel than a thousand 
sermons. What was life to him, therefore, without art, music, 
poetry — ^these three — so, with a soul attuned to sing, the cold 
subject of trade, at the touch of his pen, took on the fiery glow 
of inspired lines. Even the commonplace became poetic, as in 
'The Marshes of Glynn" he wrought out of the most material 
of subjects one of the world's masterpieces in verse. To him 
there was art in everything. The wild wood, the lonely swamp, 
the sunlit field of com, each had its artistic beauty which the 
eye of the master could always see, for 

" — Art, sweet lark, translates the sky 
Into a heavenly melody." 

The very manner of treating this delicate subject shows 
the fine craftsmanship of Lanier. He bids the violin strings, 
the flute-note, clarionet and other musical instmments plead 
his case in behalf of reform. "We are all for love" the violins 
said, and then through a maze of poetic reasoning the folly of 
trade is shown and a black picture drawn of the poor who toil 
— the poor who give of the best of their strength to others — 
while their very hearts bleed with longing for "the outside 
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leagues of liberty." The factory window is but a barred pris- 
on look-out, from which they can gaze upon God's own sweet 
world of freedom, which they cannot enjoy. Sunrises and 
sunsets come and go, but never for these, obscured as they are 
in their prison house of trade. "They weave in the mills, 
they heave in the kilns" — ^and give their bodily strength to the 
fabric of their hands, while hunger bites at their souk. No 
such picture of the poor has been drawn in all modem poetry. 

"And the kilns and the curt-tongued mills say, *Go/ 
There's plenty that can, if you can't ; we know — : 
Move out if you think you are underpaid. 

The poor are prolific; we are not afraid; 
Trade is trade." 

Somewhere I heard the story of a man who owned a great 
mill, which was the industrial wonder of the community. He 
lived in a far city and rarely visited this great money machine, 
which his manager operated with a view of paying the largest 
dividends and holding his own place. On one of his rare vis- 
its a delayed train landed the owner near his mill, unan- 
nounced, at four o'clock on a cold winter morning. As he 
walked toward the mill office, a long line of hungry men, wo- 
men and children hurried by to the day's toil. By the road- 
side he found a little girl, barely ten, weeping from sheer cold, 
weak, and barely clad. She told him her story — how she 
worked fourteen hours a day, of the insufficient food, the poor, 
cold home and the scant clothes she wore. 

The man had a child of her age at home, and somehow he 
saw her face in this hungry little waif. He took the little 
orphan in his arms, placed her in a home of comfort and pro- 
vided for her future. Then he called his partners together and 
directed reforms, which made every employee happy and con- 
tented. He had caught the spirit of the lines : 

"O Trade! O Trade I would thou wert dead 
The time needs heart, 'tis tired of head — 
*We are all for love,' the violins said." 

That was the spirit for which the master was pleading in 
behalf of the poor, and one would think he was living in a 
later age, for there is much in this part of "The Symphony** 
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which is really prophetic. It must be recalled that the poem 
was written in 1875, but it would better suit the time one-third 
of a century later. 

In this great production Lanier uses the tones of the violin, 
flute, clarionet and "all the mightier strings assembling" to 
plead in behalf of love in the souls of men against all forms 
of oppression and modem sin. These bewail the fate of the 
unfortunate, of the oppressed, the misled, the misdirected, and, 
in developing this appeal, the cleverness of the poet's art is 
brought into play. So obsessed of love for his fellow-men 
was the Master that he even pleads in their behalf, making 
some excuses for human frailty, for 

"Man's love ascends 
To finer and diviner ends 
Than man's mere thought e'er comprehends." 

And further on in still pleading for the good there is in 
every human soul, the flute tone says : 

" — When and why, 
Man's tender pain, man's inward cry 
When he doth gaze on earth and sky?" 

Then this flute note saying, "I hold full powers from na- 
ture manifoM,'* pleads by all the shy, sweet things which grow 
and live and love in the out-of-the-way places; forming one 
of the strongest passages in any poem ever written. 

**! speak from all shaped blooms and leaves, 
Lichens on stones and moss on eaves, 
Grasses and grains in ranks and sheaves ; 
Broad-fronded ferns and keen-leaved canes 
And briery mazes, bounding lanes : 
From marsh-plants thirsty-cupped for rains. 
And milky stems and sugary veins ; 
For every long-armed woman vine 
That round a piteous tree doth twine." 

Passing over other line^ of beauty equal to those just 
quoted, lines that smell of the swamp and the wiMwood, the 
flute note continues : 

''All modesties of mountain fawns 
That leap to covert from wild lawns, 
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And tremble, if the day but dawns — 

Each dial-marked leaf and flower bell 
Wherewith in every lonesome dell 
Time to himself his hours doth tell. 

So nature calls, through all her system wide, 
*Give me thy love, O man, so long denied.' " 

After reaching this climax, the poem settles down to a 
saner, though no less vigorous arguing of the question, car- 
rying out : 

"And oh! if men might sometime see 
How piteous false the poor decree 
That trade no more than trade must be" — : 

And then follow these wailing lines : 

Alas! for the poor to have some part 
In yon sweet living lands of art 
Makes problem not for head but heart." 

Then, as if swayed by an overwhelming love and pity for 
man and his faults, the flute note fain would make excuse — 
"For much time is run and man hath changed his ways" since 

"The nymphs, cold creatures of man's colder brain, 
Chilled nature's streams till man's warm heat was fain 
Never to lave its love in them again." 

In this treatment of his theme the master reaches, perhaps, 
the loftiest pinnacle of his art as a poet. The whole is handled 
in such a tender and delicate way that one stands abashed at 
the artistic beauty of the picture and, more than that, at the 
sublime tenderness woven into its changing colors. Here 
Sidney Lanier is at his zenith. His subject is well chosen and 
no wonder as to the results. Always a musician, always an 
artist, always a poet, what else would we expect from the 
master? His theme — a pleading for more love in the souls of 
men, more love for nature and especially more love for those 
who are the unfortunates of earth — ^the poor— enables the 
master, through his flute-note messenger, to reach the sub- 
limest heights of song. 

I know a place where a cherry tree and a sun-dial stand. 
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dose tc^ether, on a broad lawn. Nearby is a white stone bench 
where a man used to sit in the April twilight and look up at 
the stars. This man had spent the better half of his life as a 
slave to trade. He had worshipped money. Nothing but the 
ring of coin seemed to interest him. Wealth came and gave 
him a sufficiency, but with it came failing health and the man 
had to pause and take stock of the small balance of life that 
was left him. 

He looked at life as he had lived it. He knew the pace and 
was sensible enough to know the price he had to pay for the 
manner in which he had lived. 

So this man, facing the loss of health, felt the old longing 
for nature come back to him. He bought a few acres of land, 
built a house, planted a hedge and all manner of flowering 
things, including the cherry tree. 

After two years in this new life, he was sitting in the 
April twilight, looking up at the stars. These two years had 
changed his whole life. He was now like a child, restored in 
heakh, buoyant, full of hope — ^back again with mother ma- 
ture. The old love of trade had slipped away, and, as he sat 
there under the starlight of the April sky, he said : 

"Good-bye, my wasted years! no more ye will return to 
me and no more shall I return to you. I was a prodigal ! I 
went into a far country and wasted the best the Master had 
given me. I was a spendthrift and lost sight of all that is 
best in life. Dear, dead years, I shall return to you no more." 

And as the man sat there in the gloaming, with peace in 
his soul and a love for nature and his fellow men expanding his 
whole being into something better, he reminded me of one 
who had read Lanier's "Symphony," caught its spirit and lived 
according to its broad, catholic teaching. 

Following the lines of the poem, the voice of the clarionet 
now takes up the song in behalf of woman whom trade and 
greed have debauched with the tinkle and glitter of gold. 
Always pleading for the righting of wrong, this part of the 
master's work is of peculiar interest and beauty. Into it he 
has poured the deep fervor of his intense feeling and while 
this is in a minor tone, yet every word cuts clean to the heart 
because of its truth, for 
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"Like as a lady sings while yet 
Her eyes with salty tears are wet," 

So this voice bemoans our modem wrongs which allow traffic 
in eyes, in lips, and in hearts. In the treatment of this subject, 
Lanier's craftsmanship lifts itself to great heights. To many 
this is the climax of the poem and certainly the master argues 
with a power and a pathos which never fail to impress even 
the most careless reader and move him to rebellion against a 
custom which will permit traffic in human souls. 

"O purchased lips that kiss with pain! 
O cheeks coin-spotted with smirch and stain! 
O trafficked hearts that break in twain!" 

Sidney Lanier's religion enters largely into the compo- 
sition of "The Symphony," although this is concealed by the 
artistic workmanship of the poet. In his later years he de- 
veloped a repugnance to the sectarianism of the churches, on 
account of the close lines which one church organization drew 
against the other. With the little creeds, the petty disputes, 
the tightly drawn ritual lines, he had no sympathy. His was 
that broad faith which saw God in every flower's upturned 
face and found a church beneath every sheltering tree. And 
so the master pleads, through all the beautiful lines of his 
wonderful poem, for that larger soul in every being which 
would lift the unfortunates out of their depression and make 
the world better through much needed reforms. 

And yet after all, it is the old, old story of life which the 
poem tells in its summing up, — ^the story of life for a thou- 
sand years and more. Up through the ages wrong has ever 
waged its war against right, sin against virtue, and the strong 
have oppressed the weak. The master recognizes that the 
theme is gray with the tangle of many years — as old as Time 
itself; — and so the magic of his genius brings forth the old 
harpers, sitting on the high sea-dunes, who, at his bidding, 
chant these lines : 

"Bright-waved gain, gray-waved loss 
The sea of all doth lash and toss, 
One wave forward and one across.** 
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Thus, the master, reaching his own conclusion of help- 
lessness so long as human hearts remain human, so long as 
might can force its way, so long as trade can exact its fare 
from the poor, turns piteously to love for the only solution of 
this greatest of all problems. Love must soften the souls of 
men, love must find his way into the market-place, must fix 
his abiding place in every part of the world, ere there will be 
a change. Until then men will live apart from nature, men 
will oppress the poor and traffic in souls — until then the old, 
oM world will remain unchanged and no sign of a millenium 
appear on the sky. And until then, 

"Ever Love hears the poor folks crying 
And ever Love hears the women's sighing." 

But taking heart, the master is stayed by Hope and, 
though acknowledging that the day has been long deferred, he 
ends this exquisite song of all songs with these prophetic 
lines: 

"And yet shall Love himself be heard, 
Though long deferred, though long deferred ; 
O'er the modern waste a dove hath whirred: 
Music is Love in search of a word." 
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Recent Poetry by North Carolina Writers* 

Julius W. Pratt 
United States Naval Academy 

If the North Carolina State Literary and Historical As- 
sociation is to be congratulated upon the liberal spirit it has 
shown of late years in its willingness to honor adopted or 
temporary children of the State, it is to be congratulated even 
more this year upon the opportunity of awarding its principal 
prize — the Patterson Cup — ^to so rare and beautiful a work as 
Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan's The Cycle's Rim. But even 
as I write, I feel that my words perhaps call for apology, for 
certainly never poem gave surer proof than this of being 
brought from the Valley of the Shadow, and the welcome ac- 
corded it should hold as much of reverence as of joy. 

I have spoken of this sequence of fifty-three sonnets as of 
one poem, and I do so intentionally. No sonnet sequence of my 
acquaintance surpasses this in unity of effect or in steady on- 
ward march from first to last. Admirably constructed indi- 
vidually, these sonnets blend even more admirably into a song 
of love and death and eventual triumph, a threnody which, in 
my opinion, deserves to take its place among our literature's 
great elegiac poems. To me it is particularly suggestive of 
one of the greatest of these. The spirit is the spirit of Shelley. 
Shorn of its mythology, given a woman's heart and a loss more 
personal and poignant than was Keats's to Shelley, and the 
"Adonais" would have been very like this twentieth century 
lament. Indeed, as I read it, there came to me again and 
again, as breathing its very spirit, those wonderful closing 
lines of Shelley's poem: 

"The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are." 

The plan of the poem is simple. The first few sonnets 
phrase the dedication to one, like "Adonais," lost at sea. Then, 



• The CycWs Rim. By Olive Tilford Dargan. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.00 net. 

Saber and Song: A Book of Poems. By William Thornton Whitsett Whitaett, 
N. C: Whitsett Institute. Qoth, $1.25; leather, $1.50. 
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in fancy, the stanzas trace the brief, ecstatic career of love 
amid exquisitely pictured scenes of mountain and wood and 
stream, the content with simple things under love's transfigur- 
ing power, the first despair of loss, and so through a blank 
world on to a new sense of communion with the beloved and a 
faith in his guidance to an expanding world of good. Par- 
ticularly beautiful in both thought and expression are those 
sonnets in which the bereaved lover retraces the old loved 
paths and those where a sense of new communion with the 
departed appears, first as a beautiful fancy, then as belonging 
to that shadowy world that is more than fancy and less than 
fact. 

In the technique of the sonnet, Mrs. Dargan leaves little 
to be desired. In such technical matters as the division be- 
tween octave and sestet she allows herself much liberty, with 
the result that the sonnet in her hands is a living thing, not a 
stereotyped pattern. Her diction is at once simple and lofty ; 
there is no apparent striving for effect, no yielding of sense or 
naturalness to the exigencies of the verse. The heart speaks, 
as simply and directly as did Mrs. Browning's. The many 
nature pictures show the eye of the keen and affectionate ob- 
server, and the figures are the work of a ready and sure im- 
agination. 

There is not a sonnet in the volume that could not be quoted 
to advantage. I have chosen for this purpose the first and 
the fiftieth. 

I 
Deep lies thy body, jewel of the sea, 
Locked down with wave on wave. Pearl-drift among 
The coral towers, and yet not thee, not thee ! 
So lightly didst thou mount, blue rung o'er rung, 
The lustred ladder rippling from that land 
Of strangely boughed and wooing wildernesses. 
Province of dream un waning, dream yet banned 
From sleepers in the sun; but thou, as presses 
The lark that feels his song, sped to thy sky, 
O unrepressed! If thou wouldst choose be gone. 
What sea-charm then could stay thee, bid thee lie 
Too deep for cock-crow earth or heaven's dawn ? 
Yet must I chant these broken, mortal staves, 
And lay my leaf of laurel on the waves. 
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L 
How gently I would move by thee, and strive 
To make my step as noiseless as thine own! 
And we should find the old dreams still alive. 
And not a dead leaf on our altars blown. 
Ah, farther! To that ambered, orient sea 
We never saw with mortal eyes awake, 
Though in our sleep it rippled; glidingly 
To all fair places carried like an ache 
In our blind breasts; and sometime rest us by 
Old temples carved as though the fingered Dawn 
Religion were and wrought in ivory 
Gifts for the God of Light; so fair tiie moon 
Might here forget to pass, as we, O love! 
Below in wonder, as the moon above. 

Another interesting book of verse comes to us from one of 
North Carolina's native sons. Professor William Thornton 
Whitsett, long known among the State's prominent educa- 
tors, has recently published his first collection of poems under 
the title Saber and Song. 

The poems in this volume are for the most part of a re- 
flective or philosophic nature, and, as is to be expected in such 
poems, they translate pretty accurately the author's personality. 
Apparent in them is his thorough scholarship, a scholarship 
touched with eager aesthetic perception. This quality is evi- 
dent in the first and most ambitious poem in the collection, "An 
Ode to Expression," which sums up in dignified verse the 
spirit and significance of the several branches of art and 
closes with this interpretation of the artistic impulse, the uni- 
versal longing for self-expression : 

"God, let me voice myself before I die! 
Whether my work be spurned, or whether good. 
Know this, I glimpsed Thy Truth ; I understood." 

The power and importance of beautiful expression are again 
the theme in what to my mind is the most simple and sym- 
metrical — ^perhaps the most generally pleasing — ^piece in the 
collection, — the sonnet entitled "The Singer." I quote the 
last seven lines: 
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''But as men loved him, shall we say he failed? 
No; for this world is fairer for hb life" 
And Nature dearer, her he gave a voice 

That found its echo in the heart of truth. 
His song of beauty rose above the strife, 
And though he fell, his comrades still rejoice, 
For dream and song know neither age nor youth." 

But the loftiest of all forms of expression, Mr. Whitsett 
thinks, is beautiful character, and to this subject — and the 
ideals and means which make it — are devoted many of his 
poems. The religious note, also, is prominent, though quite 
as much by implication as by direct dwelling thereupon. The 
volume is full of earnest religious feeling. 

In the form of his poems Mr. Whitsett displays consider- 
able facility in a variety of meters and stanzas, and, although 
he is more at home in the simple meters, he shows a good 
technical mastery of the rather difficult verse employed in 
"The Soul of the Sea." 

Without venturing to find fault, it may not be amiss to 
point out certain traits in the volume which would seem to 
align the author with nineteenth rather than with twentieth 
century poetic ideals. Certain "poetic licenses" which modem 
practice inclines to frown upon, he employs frequently, — for 
example, a word order twisted to fit the verse, such "poetic" 
wording as "I wis," "bedight," "wold," and "lethal," and an 
occasional looseness in diction, particularly in the use of ad- 
jectives. As a result, perhaps, of this looseness — this lack of 
the exact and specific word — his poetry lacks the visual vivid- 
ness so much sought after by the new schools of poetry. Fin- 
ally, there is in some of the poems a bit more of moralizing, of 
didacticism, than present tastes, as defined by the critics, ap- 
pear to relish. But critics are notoriously liable to error, and 
I feel safe in predicting that Mr. Whitsett's fine idealism and 
tus often forceful, rhythmical verse will win his volume many 
sympathetic and admiring readers. 

The book is admirably printed and bound. The first word 
of the title is a bit misleading. One expects a war note which 
is never sounded. 
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S. A. ASHB 

Much popular interest gathers around whatever concerns a 
national hero, and John Paul Jones raised the first American 
flag on the Delaware and carried it to renowned victory in 
British waters. 

There was a period of Jones' life that has been veiled in 
obscurity. In 1773 he was John Paul, a young Scotchman, 
master of the ship Betsey of London, trading from Great 
Britain to the West Indies. During a voyage, he disappeared 
at Tobago. Then, in December, 1775, he returned to view as 
John Paul Jones, the senior lieutenant of the American Navy, 
and entered on a career of great fame. Where was he during 
the interval, and why the change of name? 

Of the dozen authors who wrote of him prior to 1906 not 
one knew the correct version of the mystery of his life. In 
The Memoirs of John Paul Jones, compiled from the letters 
and documents preserved by his family, it is said: "At the 
time when Paul settled (or, more properly supposed he meant 
to settle) in Virginia, it would seem that he assumed the ad- 
ditional name Jones. Prior to that date his letters are signed 
John Paul. We are left to conjecture the reason of this arbi- 
trary change. His relations were never able to assign one. 
There is no allusion to the circumstances in the manuscripts 
he left, and tradition is silent on the subject.^' It remained 
for Mrs. De Koven, the latest biographer of the hero, to lift 
the veil. Her indefatigable researches proved successful, and 
light has penetrated the obscurity. In her valuable work is 
published a letter, discovered in 1906, written by Captain Jones 
to Benjamin Franklin and containing the desired informa- 
tion. 

In 1779, when equipping the Bon Homme Richard at Brest, 
Captain Jones received from Franklin, then at Paris, a letter 
in which reference was made to a mysterious affair involving 
the American captain. In the end, however, it appeared that 
Jones was not the hero of that escapade, but, not having heard 
of the incident Franklin had in mind, he not unnaturally 
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deemed the reference an inquiry into the mystery of his life — 
his change of name. 

This was the response: 

L'Orient, March 6th, 1779. 
Honored and Dear Sir ; 

The mystery which you so delicately mention in your much 
esteemed favor of the 24th ult. — it has been my intention for 
more than twelve months past to communicate to you ; which, 
however, I have put off, from time to time, on reflecting that 
the account must give you more pain than pleasure ; — ^yet had 
I not, on my sudden departure from hence for Paris, inad- 
vertently neglected to take with me the Original Paper whereof 
the enclosed is a copy, I certainly would have then put it into 
your hands. 

The subject, at the beginning of the war, was communicated 
to sundry members of Congress, among whom I may mention 
Mr. Hewes of No- Carolina and Mr. Morris of Philadelphia ; 
and to various other persons in America before and since. — 
It was the advice of my friends. Gov. Young, among many 
others, when that great Misfortune of my life happened, that 
I should retire Incog, to the continent of America, and remain 
there until an Admiralty Commission should arrive in the 
Island, and then return. I had waited that event eighteen 
months before swords were drawn and the ports of the Con- 
tinent shut. 

It had been my intention from the time of my misfortune 
to quit the Sea Service altogether, and, after standing trial, as 
I had the means, to purchase some small tracts of land on the 
Continent, which had been my favorite country from the age 
of thirteen, when I first saw it. — I had settled my future plan 
of retirement in "calm contemplation and Poetic ease." — But 
the revolution in America deranged everything — ^and the person 
with whom I had in Trust left a considerable part of my effects 
m the West Indies, had, while the ports were open, shewn very 
Jittle inclination to make me proper remittances. Many of my 
friends had expressed their fears that he meant to abuse my 
confidence and take advantage of my situation. Among these 
1 can mention a person whom I very much esteem, and who 
has always expressed great obligation to you. I mean Dr. 
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John K Read, of Goochland County, Va. I was not unde- 
ceived until after the ports were shut. 

I had made the art of war by sea in some degree my study, 
and been fond of a Navy from my boyish days up. Knowing 
the perfidy and ingratitude of Dunmore, as soon as an ex- 
pedition was adopted against him from Philadelphia by sea, I 
had the honor to be appointed Senior Lieutenant of the Navy 
of the Colonies, which was then established under Hopkins. I 
need not observe that, as I had not then heard the doctrine of 
Independence even in a whisper, and as the pamphlet called 
Common Sense did not appear until a considerable time after- 
wards, I could have no views of protection from a new govern- 
ment; and, therefore, as I adhered to my first resolution of 
returning to the West Indies to stand my trial and to settle my 
affairs there, as soon as peace should be restored to the Con- 
tinent, it was the advice of my friends that I should, till that 
wished-event might be brought about, remain incog. 

It may be said that I have been unfortunate — but it cannot 
be made to appear that I have ever, even in the weakest mo- 
ment of my life, been capable of a base or a mean action. Na- 
ture has kindly g^ven me a heart that is highly susceptible of 
the finer feelings — and I have endeavored to watch over the 
happiness of my poor relations unseen. For that purpose I 
sent several little remittances (Bills) from America in Trust 
to a very worthy friend of mine. Captain Plaince of Cork, to 
be applied for their use without their having the pain of know- 
ing from whence — ^but they all miscarried." 

Attached to this letter was an account of how he had killed 
a mutinous sailor ; and his friends constrained him to leave the 
country, the island of Tobago, as follows : 

"The master of a West India ship from London had occa- 
sion to ship sundry seamen at an Island where he loaded ; one 
of whom in particular behaved himself very ill. He was a prin- 
cipal in embezzling the master's liquors. He got frequently 
drunk. He neglected and even. refused his duty with much in- 
solence. He stirred up the rest of the crew to act in the same 
manner and was their avowed ringleader. As the master's en- 
gagements were of such a nature that his all depended on de- 
spatch, he gave his crew every reasonable encouragement. 
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They had plenty of good provision and were in other respects 
well used. Notwithstanding of which one forenoon when the 
master came on board (he found) that the crew had formed, 
or were then forming, a plot to desert the ship. As the master 
was walking aft, the ringleader rushed up from the steerage 
and stopped with the grossest abuse that vulgarism could dic- 
tate, because as he pretended, the master had sailed his ship 
fourteen months without paying wages. The fellow having 
sometime before complained that he wanted cloaths, the master 
now gave him frocks and trowsers, telling him to go about his 
duty and to inform himself better for that what he had said 
was not so.*' 

Then, after some details not necessary to repeat, "The mas- 
ter was thunderstruck with surprise, for he had considered the 
man's ravings as the natural effect of disappointed rage which 
would soon subside of itself. But now his sole expedient was 
to prevent bad consequences by returning again to the cabin ; 
and this he endeavored to do as fast as possible by retiring 
backwards in a posture of defence. But, Alas! What is human 
foresight? Unhappily, at that instant, the assailant's arm 
being high raised, he threw his body forward to reach the 
master's head with the descending blow, the fatal and tmavoid- 
able consequences of which was his rushing upon the sword's 
pomt. After this melancholy accident, the master went pub- 
licly to a Justice of the Peace and offered to surrender as his 
prisoner. The Justice, who called himself the master's friend, 
persuaded him to withdraw, and said it was unnecessary to 
surrender before the day of trial ; and the rest of the master's 
friends who were present forced him to mount his horse. . . . 
Besides, the nature of the case subjected it to the cognizance 
of a court martial — and there was no Admiralty Commission 
then in the government. For these obvious reasons, the Mas- 
ter's friends constrained him for a time to leave the Country." 

It is this letter that Mrs. De Koven has brought to light. 
It solves the enigma. We see the occasion for John Paul's 
abandoning the Betsey, assuming a new name, and seeking the 
forests of Virginia. 

Haying killed a mutinous sailor, he was in danger of being 
convicted of murder; and his friends "put him on a horse," 
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and he departed "incog." But before his departure he settled 
his affairs, committed his effects to an agent "in trust," and 
arranged for remittances.^ He had some accumulations. The 
Betsey owed him £909 and Robert Young £281, and he had 
other property both in the Islands and in England. 

The date of the unfortunate occurrence is not stated; but 
we are not left entirely in the dark. 

The seaman claimed that Captain Paul had not paid off his 
crew for fourteen months, and although Jones denied the 
claim, yet it indicated that Captain Paul had been master of 
the Betsey for more than a year. 

He was certainly in London January 30, 1773, and is said 
to have sailed about that time to get a cargo at Cork. Reason- 
ably his crew was shipped earlier. If in December, 1772, 
fourteen months would make the date of the occurrence Feb- 
ruary, 1774. And that date is consistent with Captain Jones' 
statement to Franklin ; — that he was to return to Tobago when 
the Admiralty Commission should arrive, and "I had waited 
that event eighteen months before swords were drawn and the 
ports of the Continent shut." 

The "Restraining Act" closed the ports on July 20th, 1775, 
and swords were drawn in June, when a Continental army was 
created. Eighteen months earlier would be about the ban- 
ning of 1774. 

Similarly, in his letter to Stewart Mawey, May 4th, 1777, 
Captain Jones said : "After an unprofitable suspense of twenty 
months (having subsisted on fifty pounds only during that 
period) when my hopes of relief were entirely cut off, and 
there remained no possibility of my receiving wherewithal to 
subsist upon from my effects in your Island or in England, I at 
last had recourse to strangers for that aid and comfort which 
was denied me by those friends whom I had entrusted with 
my all." 

The possibility of his receiving remittances from Tobago 
ceased when the ports were closed July 20th, 1775. This, also, 
points to a flight about the beginning of 1774 — ^about twenty 
months earlier: and it fixes his recourse to strangers, say in 
September, 1775. 

' Necessarily as he departed "incog./* his new name was assumed at this time. 
Remittances were to be made to him as J. P. Jones. 
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While the fugitive was to retire to the Continent "incog.," 
he expected remittances from his friends at Tobago, and so, 
reasonably, it appears that it was with their knowledge that he 
assumed his alias, and threw over himself a cloak to conceal his 
identity. He fled "incog.," no longer John Paul, but Jones. 
Letters and remittances would be to him as Jones. 

His purposes are stated in his letter to Franklin. He de- 
clared, "It had been my intention from the time of my mis- 
fortune to quit the sea service altogether, and, after standing 
trial, as I had the means, to purchase some small tracts of land 
on the continent, which had been my favorite country from the 
age of thirteen when I first saw it. I had settled my future 
plan of retirement in "calm contemplation and Poetic ease." 
In a subsequent letter to Baron Van Der Capellan, he likewise 
sard : "America has been the country of my fond election from 
the age of thirteen when I first saw it." 

He first saw America, when, being apprenticed to a mer- 
chant of Whitehaven, he sailed on the Friendship, a vessel en- 
gaged in trade to the Rappahannock River, where his brother, 
William, about ten years his senior, was settled. It was then 
the Rappahannock region that he first saw in America, and 
that attracted him. 

His brother William in 1770 purchased a house and lot in 
Fredericksburg, and established himself there as a tailor. But 
William Paul died in Fredericksburg towards the close of 
1773, and his death was probably unknown at Tobago at the 
time of John Paul's flight. 

While doubtless willing to trust his brother with his secret, 
the fugitive, desiring to preserve his "incog.," probably avoided 
the possibility of meeting other persons who might recognize 
him ; and so, as Jones, he sought to make his way to the Rap- 
pahannock, where he proposed to buy land and settle in "calm 
contemplation and Poetic ease." 

His route to the continent is a matter of mere conjecture. 
At the time of his arrival he had means, and his expectation 
was to purchase tracts of land and become a planter. It was 
only after "an unprofitable suspense of twenty months" that 
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he had recourse to strangers — this recourse apparently being 
in the fall of 1775, when he was at Philadelphia.* 

William Paul, it is said, died in 1773; but the person 
named as executor declined to prove the will. It was not until 
November, 1774, that the will was proved. And it is thought 
that its probate was brought about through the intervention of 
Jones. If so, then as he did not wish his identity to be gen- 
erally known, he probably accomplished his purpose through 
the aid of a friend. 

In 1775 there existed intimate relations between Jones and 
a young doctor, John K. Read, of the same age as himself liv- 
ing in Goochland County, Virginia, near Fredericksburg. 
When these relations began, or how, is unknown. But to 
.Doctor Read Jones disclosed his history and the circumstances 
of his life, as appears from his letter to Franklin in 1779: "The 
person with whom I had in trust left a considerable part of my 
effects in the West Indies, had, while the ports were open 
shewn very little inclination to make me proper remittances. 
Many of my friends had expressed their fears that he meant to 
abuse my confidence and take advantage of my situation. 
Among these I can mention a person whom I very much 
esteem, and who has always expressed great obligation to you. 
I mean Dr. John K. Read, of Goochland County, Virginia." 

So Dr. Read knew of the trust at Tobago, and doubtless 
that Jones was a brother of William Paul ; and indeed the oc- 
casion of imparting this information to him may have been 
with the view of enlisting his aid in having William Paul's will 
proved. If so, then the intimacy must have had its beginning 
prior to November, 1774. 

Dr. Read was a son of James Read, a younger brother of 



' Philadelphia was at that time the chief port in the Colonies. John Paul knew 
James Smith, a sailing master of Philadelphia, a brother of Robert Smith, who was 
the partner of Joseph Hewcs, at Edenton, but they also had a mercantile hovse in 
Philadelphia where they both came from. Jones wrote a letter to Robert Smith 
early in 1777 in which he mentioned that he knew his brother James. 

In 1770, when John Paul was Master of the John, sailing from Kirkendal to tlie 
West Indies, he had sought admission to the Masonic order at Kirkcudbright, and 
to his application was appended this certificate: **I do attest the petitioner to be a 
good man and a person whom I have no doubt will in due time become a worthr 
Brother. James Smith.** In pursuance of this application John Paul was aa- 
mitted as a Mason by that lodge November 27th, 1770. 

The probability is that Jones arrived at Philadelphia, proposing to reach Fred- 
ericksburg, near which place lived Dr. John Read. John Read, being a medical 
doctor, possibly had studied at Edinburg, as many other medical men did, there 
being no medical colleges then established in the Colonies. If so, John Paul may 
have known him earlier in life abroad as he knew James Smith: and thus tbetr 
subsequent intimate intercourse came about naturally. 
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the wife of Benjamin Franklin. About the time of his mar- 
riage, James Read had some difference with his sister and 
ceased visiting Franklin's house. He wrote a long letter to 
Franklin about the controversy, to which the philosopher re- 
plied very kindly: "Dear Jemmy; Are you an attorney by 
profession, and don't know better how to choose the jurisdic- 
tion of your cause than to submit your case against a wife to 
her husband? Don't you know that all wives are in the right? 
It may be that you don't for you are yet but a young husband. 
I am, dear Jemmy, with sincere love to our dearest Suky, 
your 

very affectionate friend and cousin" 

So in August, 1745, James Read was an attorney* and a 
young husband. The next year the son, Dr. Read, was bom, 
being a few months older than. Jones. Dr. Read settled in 
Hanover County, Virginia, where his wife, Huldah, died in 
1771. Being a widower, he sought a new wife; and on March 
1st, 1773, there was filed in Goochland County a marriage 
bond for his marriage with Frances Payne, the widow of Jesse 
Payne — the Paynes being of highly respectable connections. 
In 1774 Dr. Read was a married man, settled in Goochland, 
apparently practicing his profession, in which he afterwards 
attamed eminence. He subsequently married a third time, his 
last wife being Widow Maxwell, and removed to Norfolk, 
where he died in 1805, honored by the entire community. 

It was with this young physician that the wayfarer, seek- 
ing protection in the forests of Virginia, under an assumed 
name, fell into companionship. Read was a gentleman of cul- 
ture, and of an affectionate and generous disposition; and 
the unfortunate stranger had had a career that must have 
been full of interest to him. Beginning life at twelve Jones 
had seen much of the world and could recall many varied 
experiences. He had served on armed vessels and frigates; 
had known many British Navy officers of note, had been on 
friendly terms with Governor Young at Tobago, and others 
of good social position. At one time he had been an actor in 
John Moody's troop, his first appearance on the stage being 



' Later, James Read was a delegate from Pennsyhrania in the Continental Con« 
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as Bevil in The Conscious Lovers, this episode indicating^ a 
versatility that was calculated to attract a bright man like Dr. 
Read, residing in a sparsely settled country. A firm friend- 
ship being established between them, together they enjoyed 
the social life of Hanover and Goochland counties. 

So Jones came to know Colonel Fleming, one of the leading 
men of that section, the "fox-hunter," who later sold his land 
and entered trade at Richmond, and "the partner of the fox- 
hunter," and also. Miss Dorothea Dandridge. And it seems to 
be considered that he and Miss Dandridge became interested 
in each other. But how could a man of honor, living under 
an assumed name, and with a halter around his neck, declare 
an attachment ? For the time, he was under bonds for silence. 
But he indulged in dreams. He would return to Tobago, clear 
himself, and realize his prospects of domestic happiness. He 
only awaited information of the arrival at Tobago of the Ad- 
miralty Commission that could try the case against him. In 
that frame of mind in the summer of 1775, he left Virginia 
and went to Philadelphia, where the parents of his friend 
lived, and doubtless he took counsel with James Read, who 
was at that time employed by the Continental Congress to sign 
the Continental currency and had relations with the delegates 
in Congress. 

Events now moved rapidly; hostilities opened; Congress 
provided for an army ; and Parliament closed the ports of the 
continent in July. Still the controversy was only over the 
rights of the Colonists as British subjects ; and Congress was 
protesting its loyalty to the best of Kings. ^ 

On October 13th, 1775, Dr. Read wrote to Jones: "Two 
letters have passed from me to you, and no return. What can 
you say for such neglect ? 

"Shall I beg the favor of you to wait on my father and tell 
him of the method I have fallen on for a more convenient 
correspondence ? 

"It is long, very long, since I have heard from him or you. 
What can you urge in extenuation ? I am determined to be up 
in Xber if it is possible. I wrote you by Col. Jefferson, re- 
questing you to purchase me a CuUau au Chasse, provided 
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you staid in Philadelphia till Xmas, as I am become a military 
man. 

"Make my duty to my father and family. Tell my mother 
her little namesake is the finest girl in this government. Had 
it been a boy, there would have been no bearing with me. 

Adieu. God bless you. May you live content and happy. 
My Dear— Your Mo. Affect " 

So Jones had been long absent from Goochland; the girl 
had been bom. He was familiar at the Reads. His stay in 
Philadelphia was uncertain. He had some means — sufficient 
to make purchases for his friend. He was known to Jefferson. 

After the above letter was written, Congress determined to 
have a navy, and a Marine commmittee was appointed, Joseph 
Hewes being one of the members; and in December Hewes* 
had Jones appointed a lieutenant in the navy. A correspond- 
ence between Dr. Read and Jones was maintained, but the 
only other letter that has been preserved was written by Read 
in February, 1778: 

"My Dear Friend; I was inexpressibly pleased at the 
receipt of your last, of 29th Octo. Shall I tell you I had my 
fears that my friend had forgot me? — ^but those fears were 
momentary & gave place to other feelings when I reflected on 
the many sentimental hours which (solitary enough) passed 
between us at the Grove.' I never missed an opportunity of 
enquiring after you, & it was with inefable satisfaction I 
heard of your success. You once more (& I want words to 
congratulate you on the subject) taste the pleasure of affluence, 
and taste it with feelings that do not accompany the generality 
of mankind — a nice sentiment of honour & the slow, though 
sure reward of merit. . . . What think you of seeing me 
at Nantes? ... A company of Gentln. on James River 
have solicited me greatly to undertake this voyage, and offer 
rae a very considerable advantage. 

"I have not seen the partner of the Foxhunter for some 



* Joseph Hewes in November, 1775, became the active head of the Marine com- 
mittee, charged with the duty of establishing a navy. It is noteworthy that Capt. 
Jones never heard a whisper of "Independence** in December, 1775. 

• The Grove was probably Dr. Read's place in Hanover County, Virginia, in the 
vicinity of the home of Miss Dandndge, but abandoned as his residence on his 
narriage to Mrs. Payne and removal to Goochland County. 
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time. Her excellent Lord removed sometime ago, first selling 
his land, to Richmond. . . . 

"You tell me you are under some expectation of purchas- 
ing a Virginia estate. But some more agreeable ideas will I 
fear call you off and deprive us of you. Miss Dandridge is no 
more! (i. e.) she a few months since gave herself into the 
arms of Gov. Henry. 

"Should you remain long enough upon the coast of Eu- 
rope, I flatter myself we shall yet see some happy moments. 
You have ere this seen my Uncle : to see him will give me in- 
finite pleasure. 

"Mrs. Read was well when I left home, and desires her 
regards to you. 

"Your letter was brought to me from court by Col. Flem- 
ing. He received your letter & requested me, when I wrote, to 
assure you he remembered you with pleasing remembrance. 

Adieu! May you enjoy every happiness this transitory 
world can aflford is the wish of. My Dear Jones, 

Your AflF. Friend & Servt. 

J. K. Read. 

8th Feb. 1778." 

We have here a glimpse of the inner man, "a nice sentiment 
of honour"; "the many sentimental hours which passed be- 
tween us at the Grove (solitary enough)." "You tell me you 
are under some expectation of purchasing a Virginia estate. 
But some more agreeable ideas I fear will call you off and 
deprive us of you. Miss Dandridge is no more — She a few 
months since gave herself into the arms of Gov. Henry." 
Those dreams of 1774 and 1775 — when Jones was sighing like 
a furnace — when he was passing those sentimental hours — ^held 
in leash by a nice sentiment of honour — now faded away. It 
was in May, 1778, perhaps quickly after the receipt of this 
unhappy intelligence, — that in his absence Governor Henry 
had supplanted him — that Jones wrote to Lady Selkirk : "Be- 
fore this war began I had at an early time of life, withdrawn 
from the sea service in favor of 'calm contemplation and Poetic 
ease.' I have not only sacrificed my favorite scheme of life, 
but the softer affections of the heart and my prospects of Do- 
mestic Happiness." 
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The loss of Miss Dorothea Dandridge must have been 
severely felt. The chevalier never bought an estate in Vir- 
ginia — nor did he ever seek a wife. 

Winning high honors in the world, he never returned to 
Tobago to stand his trial, but remained Jones to the end of 
his great career. 

As the wanderer under an alias confided his secret to the 
son, he possibly unbosomed himself also to the father; and 
probably it was through James Read that he became acquaint- 
ed with Joseph Hewes. 

To Hewes he wrote in October, 1776: "I unbosom myself 
to you with the utmost confidence ; for you have laid me under 
the most singular obligations, and you are indeed the angel of 
my happiness, since to your friendship I owe my present en- 
joyment as well as my future prospects." 

And, again, a few months later, he wrote to him: "Yet 
every word is dictated from a heart that esteems you with 
perfect gratitude." To Hewes he early confided the details of 
what he called the "misfortune" of his life — his killing the 
seaman at Tobago, his change of name, and flight. And he 
expected Hewes to tell them to Robert Morris. 

But it is to be observed that while there was this full ex- 
pression of gratitude to Hewes, there is no reference, in any 
letter or paper, to any obligation to any other person for 
friendly aid or service. 

In 1789 Robert Burton, a delegate in Congress from North 
Carolina, tendered a bust of Chevalier Jones to the State of 
North Carolina, reciting that Jones had derived his appoint- 
ment in the naval service from that State. 

Hewes, basing his support of Jones on superior merit alone, 
secured his appointment, and so the appointment was held to 
have been derived from North Carolina. 

It is further to be observed that Jones never revealed to 
his family the circumstances that led to his change of name 
and to his seeking an asylum in Virginia. 

Indeed in his letter to Franklin he said : "I have endeav- 
ored to watch over the happiness of my poor relations unseen. 
For that purpose I sent several little remittances (bills) from 
America in trust to a very worthy friend of mine. Captain 
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Plaince of Cork, to be applied for their use without their hav- 
ing the pain of knowing from whence." 

Apparently for a period he effaced himself and sought to 
pass from the knowledge of his family as well as of the world, 
except perhaps of a few trusted friends in whom he chose to 
confide. And he did this so successfully that the author of 
his "Memoirs" says "Tradition is silent on the subject" of his 
change of name. 

Many years later, in the absence of knowledge of the facts, 
various surmises were made to account for the change of 
name to Jones. It was conjectured that it was out of grati- 
tude to some member of the extensive Jones family; and in 
course of time these surmises came to be regarded as traditions 
among those who felt an interest in them. But the man him- 
self, who was so profuse in expressions of gratitude to Hewes, 
left no sign of obligation to any member of the Jones family. 

The earliest of these surmises was to the effect that William 
Paul had taken the name of Jones because a planter of that 
name had given him a plantation in Virginia; and that John 
Paul succeeded to the estate and in gratitude likewise assumed 
the name. But William Paul never received such an estate, 
never assumed the name of Jones, died as he lived, William 
Paul, and left his entire estate to a sister in Scotland. 

A later conjecture was that John Paul derived the name 
Jones from a wealthy and influential resident of Halifax in 
North Carolina, — Willie Jones. It has long been a legend, 
cherished in the vicinity, that Willie Jones entertained John 
Paul at his residence, "The Grove," near Halifax, North Caro- 
lina, and that there in the society of the attractive and elegant 
Mrs. Jones, the rough sea captain received the fine polish that 
distinguished him in his subsequent career. But the land on 
which the "Grove" mansion stood belonged to Joseph Mont fort 
who owned it at his death in 1776. About the time of Colonel 
Montfort's death, Willie Jones married his daughter, Mary, 
and he became possessed of this tract of Montfort land after 
his marriage; and subsequently he erected the "Grove" man- 
sion on it. The deed from Henry Montfort, son and devisee 
of Joseph Montfort, conveying this tract to Willie Jones, was 
executed in 1785, and is recorded in Book IS, in the records of 
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Halifax County. So there was neither the "Grove" mansion 
nor a Mrs. Jones, at Halifax, at the time of John Paul Jones' 
arrival on the continent — ^nor indeed until some years after- 
wards. 

In his letter to Franklin, Captain Jones says that he left 
Tobago "incog." and that when he took service in the Navy 
his friends "advised him to remain incog." The conclusion is 
irresistible that on his flight he assumed an alias to conceal his 
identity, and that he maintained that alias up to the time of 
his appointment, and then on the advice of friends he still 
maintained it. As at that period he was Jones, so at the ban- 
ning of the "incog," he had the same alias. And if there was 
about this period any change in his disposition and manner, 
any revelling in sentiment, possibly it was through the soften- 
ing influence of his new-bom affection for the lovely Miss 
Dorothea, for it is an old saying that sometimes love works 
wonders. 
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The Poetry of Louis Untermeyer 

H. Houston Peckham 

Five years ago, in a brief review in a Southern journal, 
I ventured the prediction that Louis Untermeyer might one 
day stand as the most considerable American poet since the 
passing of the famous mid-nineteenth-century New England 
group. I now feel rather proud of that prediction ; for among 
our younger bards none has grown more brilliantly or fulfilled 
early promise more fully than has Mr. Untermeyer. Today, 
although Louis Untermeyer is still a very young man — just 
thirty-two — and although his work has been appearing in the 
magazines for considerably less than a decade, he already en- 
joys a secure position in the front rank of American singers. 
This means that we need not hesitate to mention his name 
in the same category with such names as Edwin Markham, 
Robert Frost, Edwin Arlington Robinson, and George E. 
Woodberry. 

In my previous review, when I had to judge Mr. Unter- 
meyer's work solely upon the merits of his earliest slender 
collection, "First Love," and a few scattered magazine pieces, 
I remarked three salient Untermeyer qualities: spontaneity, 
melody, and clear-cut philosophy. And three greater essentials 
of first-rate poetry it would be difficult to find. 

Note the delightful verve and tunefulness with which he 
begins "First Love" : 

The linnet is tuning her flute, 

The bees are beginning to swarm, 
And the music of blossom and root 

Is throbbing and joyful and warm. 
I am part of the lyrical strife, 

I am one with the voices that sing — 
While even the stones feel a hunger for life 

In the urge and the clamor of Spring! 

An equally winsome bit of lyrical rapture is the following 
piece from the same volume. No wonder Jessie B. Ritten- 
house gave this a place in her "Little Book of Modem Verse" : 
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Only of thee and me the night wind sings, 

Only of us the sailors speak at sea. 
The earth is filled with wondered whisperings 
Only of thee and me. 

Only of thee and me the breakers chant, 

Only of us the stir in bush and tree; 
The rain and sunshine tell the eager plant 
Only of thee and me. 

Only of thee and me, till all shall fade ; 

Only of us the whole world's thoughts can be — 
For we are Love, and God Himself is made 
Only of thee and me. 

I have spoken of Mr. Untermeyer's clear-cut philosophy. 
One great merit of his work is that he is never nebulous. He 
speaks straightforwardly, tmambiguously. Abstruse allusions 
and obscure phrases almost never occur in his lines. Mr. 
Untermeyer' philosophy, however, is more than clear-cut. It 
is heterodox, iconoclastic, or something of that sort. Not only 
does Louis Untermeyer think himself : he dares the reader to 
do a little thinking. In short, he is a fearless, red-blooded 
heretic, who takes supreme delight in jarring us out of our 
self-complacency. For example, he finds a rich vein of humor 
in the Deity, whom most of us have been taught to regard as 
an altogether serious being. He thinks that it was mere boyish 
playfulness that caused God to create such absurdities as the 
inane hyena, the paradoxical peacock, the ill-moulded camel, 
the ridiculous hippopotamus, and the impossible giraffe. In- 
deed, he assures us that God laughed heartily 

when first He saw 
These great jests breathe and live and walk about. 

Moreover, in such lines as the following from "Blasphemy," 
Mr. Untermeyer compels us to wonder whether the lot of the 
Deity is an altogether happy one : 

I do not envy God — 
There is no thing in all the skies or under 
To startle and awaken Him to wonder; 

No marvel can appear 
To stir His placid soul with terrible thunder — 
He was not bom with awe or blessed with fear. 
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I do not envy God — 
He cannot die, He dare not even slumber. 
Though He be God and free from care and cumber, 

I would not share His place; 
For He must live when years have lost their number 
And Time sinks crumbling into shattered Space. 

I do not envy God — 
Nay more, I pity Him His lonely heaven; 
I pity Him each lonely mom and even 

His splendid lonely throne: 
For He must sit and wait till all is riven 
Alone — ^through all eternity — alone. 

Before we proceed with a consideration of the qualities 
most striking in Mr. Untermeyer's later verse, perhaps we 
had better pause to make an inventory of the extent of his 
work. We no longer have to judge him by one slender volume 
and a few scattered fragments. During the past few years he 
has brought out two volumes of unusually clever, and, at the 
same time, scholarly parodies; some admirable translations 
from Heine; a host of good magazine poems; and two con- 
siderable volumes of original verse: "Challenge," and "These 
Times." 

In this later work no quality stands out more markedly, I 
believe, than that of human appeal. Like Shakespeare and 
Chaucer and other great world poets, Louis Untermeyer is 
intensely interested in various sorts and conditions of men. 
An old maid with her tea-things, canary, and set of Lytton; 
a business man reading his morning paper in the subway train ; 
a pair of lovers in a taxi-cab; the washerwoman spouse of a 
picaresque soldier ; a company of fashionable scandal-mongers 
at a dinner-party ; a boat-load of excursionists on the Hudson ; 
and a dingy-faced coal-miner — ^these are only a few of the 
widely diverse types that Mr. Untermeyer has thought worth 
putting into poems. And his treatment of these varied types 
is seldom purely objective. He has a remarkable aptitude for 
grasping the viewpoint, entering sympathetically into the men- 
tal attitude, of the character he is portraying. In this human 
interest, Mr. Untermeyer is distinctively a modernist — ^that is, 
he is peculiarly twentieth-century, in contradistinction to Vic- 
torian. Lotos-eaters, Greek gods and goddesses, Arthurian 
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l^ends, and even American Colonial lore are too remote to 
excite much of his attention. Despite his modernism, however, 
he has never fallen into the twentieth-century fad of glorifying 
the city. Though New York has been his lifelong residence, 
"the great town's harsh, heart-wearying roar" seems to be 
quite as baleful to him as it was to Matthew Arnold. In one 
of his finest sonnets, Mr. Untermeyer complains that not in 
the thundering city, only in the quiet country ways, can he 
hear significant voices. In another fine sonnet, "Mockery," he 
rails bitterly against 

the crowded streets and choking airs, 
The huddled thousands bruised and tossed about — 
These, or the over-brilliant thoroughfares, 
The too-loud laughter and the empty shout; 
The mirth-mad city, tragic with its cares. 

And a similar refrain runs through many of his other poems. 
I have said that Mr. Untermeyer is a modernist. Any 
present-day reviewer, however, who credits a poet with mod- 
ernism inevitably raises the question of the poet's attitude 
toward the European war, that tremendous upheaval which 
has been the main thought and business of almost the entire 
globe for more than three years. There is no question as to 
what Mr. Untermeyer's attitude was during the early months 
of the war — perhaps during the entire period of our neutrality. 
Mr. Untermeyer is a Socialist, and, like most Socialists, rather 
pacifistic in his leanings. What he thought of the war in 1915 
may be seen in his gruesome poem, "The Victory of the Beet- 
fields," and in his scathing lines, "To a War Poet." The 
latter, which originally appeared in The Masses, is quoted in 
part below: 

Co now — stop clearing your throat. 

Drop those fat hands that smote 

Your twanging and trumpery lute. 

Go now — ^and learn from that battered recruit 

Of his jubilant sixty days I 

Of the horror that crowded dawn; 

Of a fragrant and peace-breathing lawn 

Turned to a roaring blaze; 

Of frantic drums that blustered and beat 

A nightmare retreat; 
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Of the sickness, the death-dealing stenches; 

Of the blundering fight through the sleet 

Waist-high in the water-filled trenches. 

Of women ravished in a gust 

Of horrible, hasty lust; 

Of children conceived with the crippling weight 

Of frenzied and cancerous hate. 

The dusk settling down like a blight, 

Screening unnamable hordes ; 

Searchlights stabbing the night 

With blinding and bodiless swords: 

Of a sudden welter of cries 

And death dropping down from the skies. 

What was your singing for ? 

But Louis Untermeyer is not made of such yellow stuff as our 
Lafollettes, Thompsons, Vierecks, and other hamstringers of 
the government. When the United States declared war, he 
fell loyally into line with the rest of us, and all of his war 
utterances since then have been entirely in support of our 
government's international policy. This may very well be 
observed in his noble patriotic poem, "Reveille," which is to be 
found in the May, 1917, number of Current Opinion; and in 
his stirring little piece, "Toward Liberty," which appeared in 
Good Housekeeping for July, 1917. Indeed, in the latter poem 
he appears to rebuke the present administration for being too 
patient with the enemy, too reluctant to avenge insults and in- 
juries. For here he begins : 

Now that we answer blow for blow, 

And courage takes the place of shame. 

I have made reference to Mr. Untermeyer's heterodox, 
iconoclastic tendencies. It is only in thought, however — not 
in poetic form — that he is much of a heretic. Rather radical 
as a critic, he is comparatively conservative as an artist. He 
seldom attempts anything very bizarre in lyric verse-measures. 
On the other hand, he is extremely fond of handling the time- 
honored sonnet form, which he does uncommonly well. Blank 
verse, also, he manages in a creditable manner; and in at 
least one poem, "Landscapes," he is sufficiently eighteenth- 
century in his tastes to hark back to the iambic pentameter 
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couplet. In his few excursions into the realm of free verse, 
he does much better work, in my opinion, than most of the 
wearisome faddists who make vers libre their chief stock in 
trade. "On the Palisades," for example, is a real poem in 
every sense of the word, and that is far more than can be said 
of most of the rime-less, metre-less drivel which grotesquely 
struts and masquerades as poetry nowadays. 

I have, however, not yet mentioned what to my mind is the 
most striking characteristic of Mr. Untermeyer's maturer 
work. This characteristic is virility. Mr. Untermeyer is 
just what an American poet, of all poets, ought to be : vigorous, 
strenuous, brimful of nervous energy. In this respect, as in 
his iconoclasm, he is comparable to Walt Whitman. Poetry, 
to him, is not for one moment "a graceful, literary escape 
from life." It is a "spirited encounter" with life. In a thor-. 
oughly typical line near the close of his sonnet, "These Times," 
he finds himself "aroused more for the contest than the goal." 
And in "Prayer," he makes this supplication : 

Ever insurgent let me be, 

Make me more daring than devout ; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 

And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 

But nowhere, I believe, is Mr. Untermeyer's virility seen to 
better advantage than in that mettlesome sonnet entitled "In 
the Berkshire Hills." Here is the sonnet : 

How can the village dead remain so still? .... 

Surely they tingle with the winey air, 

When the skies riot and the sunsets flare 
And all the world becomes a flaming hill. 
Surely the driest dust must turn and thrill 

When these wild breezes sweep out all despair — 

And lakes are bluest, pools are starriest where 
The streaming heavens overflow and spill. 
Oh, were it I that lay like any clod, 

Though buried under rock and gnarled tree, 
I would arise, and, through the clinging sod, 
Go struggling upward, passionate and proud; 

Laugh, with the winds and mountains watching me. 
And dance in triumph on my crumbling shroud. 
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I have said nothing of Mr. Untermeyer's limitations. That 
he has his shortcomings it would, of course, be absurd to 
deny. Personally, I must confess that I miss in the verse of 
Louis Untermeyer many of the things that are most dear to 
me as a lover of poetry. To put the matter specifically, I do 
not find in his work the airy delicacy of some of Noyes's and 
Drinkwater's shorter lyrics, the superb finish of most of Sir 
William Watson's poetry, the gorgeous nature imagery that 
glorified the work of the late Madison Cawein, the pictorial 
vividness which illumines many of the pages of Masefield's 
"Daffodil Fields," or the tender pathos of a little poem like 
W. M. Letts's "Spires of Oxford." All this, however, docs 
not alter the fact that Louis Untermeyer is a young poet of 
exceptional worth. 

At the beginning of this paper I hinted that Mr. Unter- 
meyer might ultimately take rank with the distinguished nine- 
teenth-century New England group of singers. Perhaps this 
comparison is a foolish one. Possibly the future will ridicule 
me for rash enthusiasm. More likely, however, it will censure 
me for consigning Mr. Untermeyer to a company of estimable, 
though none the less inferior poets. But whatever his ulti- 
mate standing may be, and whether he continues to grow or 
not, it is undeniably true that today his spontaneity and 
thought, his human appeal and modemness, his sanity and vir- 
ility make Louis Untermeyer one of the most significant 
poetic voices in America. 
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WnxiAii DuNLAP. A Study of His Life and Works and of His 
Place in Contemporary Culture. By Oral Sumner Coad. The 
Dunlap Society, New York, 1917, — xiii, 315 pp. 

One of the most depressing instances of the neglect to 
which American drama, especially of our earlier periods, has 
been dedicated, is afforded by an examination of books pur- 
porting to survey American literature from its beginnings down 
to the present day. Virtually without exception such works 
either ignore the drama completely, save as an incidental at- 
tribute of the theater ; or treat drama as a weak by-product of 
literature, sometimes as it were by accident forcing its way to 
the surface. It is encouraging to note many signs, nowadays, 
of a growing and widely developing interest in American 
drama, and study of the wider literary and cultural problems 
which arise. Where, indeed, shall one find a clearer indication 
of the tastes, the culture, the esthetic preoccupations of a civ- 
ilized people than in the drama of the day, which attracts the 
general public to the theater ? Dramatic art holds up the mirror 
to nature ; but in an even deeper sense, drama itself is a mirror, 
in whose variegated colors and changing films we recognize 
the mind, the heart — the soul — of a people. 

Such collections as Representative American Dramatists, 
admirably edited by Professor A. H. Quinn, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Representative Plays by American 
Dramatists, of which volume one has appeared, with an illtuni- 
nating introduction to each play by Mr. Montrose J. Moses, 
are harbingers of great promise. At last the American drama 
is being made readily accessible to the general public, through 
well chosen selections of plays, illustrating various phases of 
dramatic art and representing the drama created here through 
examples most worthy of perpetuation. 

A sign of this new preoccupation with the American drama 
is the volume under consideration, which was presumably 
written in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the doctor 
of philosophy degree at Columbia University. Certainly it 
is very largely the fruit of studies prosecuted there. At the 
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age of thirty, Dr. Coad has written a work embodying the 
results of extended research and rendered a service of perma- 
nent value to the study of American drama. His list of Wil- 
liam Dunlap's writings anticipates the list long in preparation 
by Professor Quinn; and while not complete, it is a valuable 
addition to the bibliography of the American drama. In his 
preface. Dr. Coad correctly says: "In any consideration of 
the subject (American drama), William Dunlap must be given 
a prominent place. As a playwright and manager, he was the 
dominating personage in our theatrical affairs at the end of 
the eighteenth century. But he was more than this. He was 
a biographer and historian, he was in some measure a journal- 
ist and novelist, and he was very much of a painter. In short, 
he participated in nearly all the cultural activities of his day. 
For a study of so important a figure there is ample justifica- 
tion." In this connection, it is appropriate to state that this 
volume, handsomely printed and illustrated, has been issued 
in an edition of four hundred and twenty-three copies for The 
Dunlap Society, which by its highly prized publications has 
already done so much to conserve, and give currency to a 
knowledge of, the early works of American drama and of 
American literature. 

The chief criticism of this book is the valid contention that, 
viewed by the exacting standards of literary criticism, 
it is at once too much and too little of what it purports 
to be. In the effort to place Dunlap solidly in his time, 
the author has produced a rather lifeless survey of condi- 
tions in the theater and the drama. Little effort is made to 
humanize Dunlap, or to bring him close to the reader. In 
consequence, the portrait seems to be done on some opaque 
surface in hard black-and-white. The marks of the careful 
thesis, of the meticulously accurate and rather colorless piece 
of research, are over it all. On the other hand, I am glad to 
have the opportunity of pointing out that the third chapter of 
which I have spoken above, dealing with the original plays of 
Dunlap, constitutes in itself an exceedingly useful survey of 
American drama for the period considered ; and might well be 
printed separately. The general reader, wholly unfamiliar 
with the subject, will find here one of the most accurate and 
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informative brief accounts of the early phases of American 
dramatic history to be found anywhere in print. The three 
parts : "American Drama before 1790," "Dunlap's Plays/' and 
"His Place in American Drama," in themselves are full justi- 
fication for this work. In the last section of this chapter. Dr. 
Coad pronounces Dtmlap "unquestionably . . . the most con- 
spicuous leader (among American dramatists) at the end of 
the century, for in every case he was among the first to try the 
novelty which later became the recognized convention." While 
the record of Dunlap's career is an almost extraordinary ex- 
hibition of imitativeness and facile adaptability, it cannot be 
successfully disputed that his indefatigable efforts, his con- 
tinuous vending of fresh wares, his knack of utilizing "good 
things" and "putting them over" on the stage, constituted a 
valuable and constant stimulus to American taste. "After all," 
says the author with discrimination, "the most memorable 
thing about our dramatist is not that he wrote good plays or 
bad plays, important plays or negligible plays, but that he wrote 
plays at all. He had a pleasant and remunerative business; 
and certainly the experience of his forerunners was not such 
as to tempt a- young man from the selling of china to the 
writing of dramas. His motives were love of the art and a 
desire to be known as a playwright. He obeyed the urge of 
the author's instinct at a time when authorship was not en- 
couraged. He rejoiced in the opportunity to give his country- 
men the benefit of his talent. And in recounting William Dun- 
lap's claim to an honorable remembrance, it should not be 
forgotten that commercialism had no part in the making of 
the 'Father of American Drama.' " 

Archibald Henderson. 
University of North Carolina. 



Pkesent Day American Poetry. By H. Houston Peckham, Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $1.00 net. 

For several years past that school of American critics who, 
if not most representative, are at any rate most clamorous, 
have taken for their motto (or might properly have taken) : 
**To be Victorian is to be damned." To meet, therefore, with 
a critic, both young and well informed, who dares to acclaim 
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what in the writers of the day is indubitably Victorian is al- 
most as novel as it is refreshing. Such a writer is Mr. H. 
Houston Pecfcham, whose first volume of literary essays has 
recently come from the press. 

The strong Victorian cast in Mr. Peckham's tastes is indi- 
cated by his dislike of what he terms "lopsided realism," — the 
fiction of the Wharton-Dreiser-Herrick group. Such "real- 
ism" is untrue because disproportioned. "If I photograph 
Farmer Brown's pig-sty," he asks, "and label it *a typical scene 
on Mr. Brown's farm,' am I altogether just to the good 
farmer ?" He prefers the healthier because more truly typical 
realism of Howells, Tarkington, James Lane Allen, and Mrs. 
Deland, — fiction which after all has a strong touch of idealism. 
Mr. Peckham's Victorianism appears even more strongly in 
his poetical preferences — in his love for the music of the con- 
ventional verse forms, in his regard for Alfred Noyes as "the 
foremost poet of our day" and his evident leaning to the late 
Madison Cawein as deserving a similar rank among the latter- 
day poets of America. A passage will illustrate : "Long after 
erudite students shall have ceased to worry their brains about 
the conceits of Donne and Herbert and Crashaw; long after 
most of Walt Whitman's 'Leaves of Grass' have grown sere 
and have, returned unto dust ; long, long after men have for- 
gotten that some flowing-haired, horn-spectacled critic once 
pronounced Ezra Pound wonderful, or that Ezra Pound ever 
lived and moved and had his being, a grateful public will re- 
joice that Madison Cawein sat at the feet of Milton the 
Stately, and Keats the Lovely, and hearkened not to the 
clanging cymbals of some freakish innovator, some stridently 
clamorous mountebank outside the gates of the sacred temple 
of Poesy." 

Only less prominent than Mr. Peckham's conservatism is 
his firm optimism, particularly as regards the present and 
future in American literature. What we need, he says, far 
more acutely than new creative power, is a new spirit in our 
criticism, a spirit less prone to disparage the present in com- 
parison with the past or to lament our inferiority to Euro- 
pean contemporaries. "We may not have any Galsworthy or 
Alfred Noyes, any Maeterlinck or Sudermann; but why, in 
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the name of common sense, need that make us despondent? 
Why can we not remember that this is no evidence of Am- 
erican literary decadence — that fifty years ago we had no 
lyrist the peer of Browning or Tennyson, no philosopher as 
big or as brilliant as Carlyle, no realistic novelist as great as 
Balzac or George Eliot ? A new critical spirit ! by all that is 
just and reasonable, a new critical spirit!" And as hopeful 
signs of our literary vitality he cites "the new objectivism" 
which, by driving the pampered ^o from our lyric poetry, bids 
fair to rehabilitate it in the eyes of the public, and the many 
capable fiction writers who are painting the society of the early 
twentieth century with a faithfulness and an art without 
counterpart in our literature of fifty years ago. 

Finally, in his concluding essay, Mr. Peckham inquires, "Is 
our literature still English?" and proceeds to examine the 
traits in which our modem fiction and poetry resemble and 
diflFer from the products of that most characteristically Eng- 
lish period — ^the Victorian. Not to mention the significantly 
unEnglish sound of many names in our modem galaxy — 
Repplier, Guiterman, Benet, and Untermeyer, for example — 
Mr. Peckham finds a strong continental trend in both our 
poetry and our fiction of recent years, the poetry of Lindsay, 
Untermeyer, and Pound differing as sharply from Kipling, 
Watson, and Noyes as from Tennyson; and the purely ob- 
jective manner of our leading fiction writers being quite as 
little akin to Hardy, De Morgan, and Bennett. Although, as 
ebewhere indicated, he looks with disfavor upon certain de- 
tails of this tendency, on the whole he regards it as a whole- 
some movement toward complete literary independence. 

Were it not that the new literary tendencies — free verse, 
imagism, etc — have so many and such over-loud champions, 
one might regret Mr. Peckham's wholly unsympathetic atti- 
tude toward them. As it is, such a firm and reasonable state- 
ment of the conservative position may perform a useful ser- 
vice in aiding to restore the balance. The reader who has 
been led to think the older poetic forms finally condemned and 
discarded can learn — or releam — much from Mr. Peckham's 
volume ; and the American who is inclined to be contemptuous 
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of his country's literature will find here the basis for a new 
and very real respect. 

Juuus W. Pratt. 
United States Naval Academy. 



The French Cownial Question 1789-1791. By Mitchell Bennett Gar- 
rett, Ann Arbor: George Wahr, Publisher. 168 pages. 

In recent years the West India Islands are receiving at- 
tention commensurate with their importance during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries when they were one of the 
two or three chief centers of European colonial interest. Such 
books as Mims : Colbert's West India Policy, Aimes : History 
of Slavery in Cuba, Westergaard: The Danish West Indies, 
and others in preparation are unearthing a great deal of vital 
and interesting history. The American revolution and the 
earlier history of North America cannot be understood with- 
out a knowledge of the West Indies and economic and po- 
litical conditions there. The prospect that France might be- 
come the greatest colonial power was excellent, and it took 
125 years to decide the issue with England, with the West 
Indies as one of the chief "Stakes of Diplomacy." 

Dr. Garrett lost a legitimate and attractive biographical 
interest when he found that the life of Bamave, a leader of 
the French Constituent Assembly, had been written by some 
one else; however, his intensive study of the efforts of the 
Assembly to solve the colonial question is most welcome and 
valuable. The importance of France in the colonial field is 
such that every phase of her colonial activity is interesting. 
The author traces in detail the work of the Assembly and the 
reaction in the Colonies and portrays the strength of the party 
in France interested in the colonial field. This interest was 
strong enough to prevent final action giving the vote to mulat- 
toes and to postpone any decision regarding slavery and the 
slave trade. But the radical party in the Assembly stimulated 
by the Amis des Noirs encouraged the mulattoes and made the 
negroes very restless, so that the policy of the Assemblv 
seemed weak and vacillating. The Assembly showed its lack 
of experience in the uncertain way it handled this matter and 
in the voluminous speechmaking which accompanied every ac- 
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tion. Chaos resulted from the conflict of the four factors — ^the 
old government, the white colonists (at times the planters were 
against the merchants), the mulattoes and the n^;roes. 

The final solution was the granting of home rule to the 
colonies. "The original grievances of the colonists," says the 
author, "had been attributed to arbitrary government, color 
distinctions and the navigation laws. How to redress these 
grievances in accordance with the principles of the Revolution 
and preserve at the same time the colonial prosperity was the 
problem to be solved." The right of suffrage was left to the 
colonists, the mulattoes were excluded, no color distinctions 
were abolished^nor was slavery or the slave trade. The navi- 
gation laws were left practically untouched. The colonists 
were allowed local autonomy, but could not legislate concern- 
ing matters of imperial interest, although they could send rep- 
resentatives to an imperial parliament and petition as to their 
special needs. The mulattoes were later enfranchised by the 
Legislative Assembly and the slaves were freed by the Con- 
vention. Then the blacks of Santo Domingo exterminated 
the whites and established the independent state of Haiti. 
Thus the finest French colonial possession was lost. 

A brief survey of the French colonial system as it existed 
under the old regime, with a statement of the economic re- 
strictions would have been illuminating to the general reader. 
Such a setting and presentation of the writer's starting point 
is always justified even if such material is available elsewhere. 
Dr. Garrett's monograph is a worthy contribution to this field. 

Frank J. Kungberg. 

University of Southern California. 



Eably Life of Rohert Southey, 1774-1803. By William Haller, Ph. D., 
Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative Liter- 
ature, New York, 1917,— be, 353 pp. 

"I am well pleased to be abused with Coleridge and Words- 
worth : it is the best omen' that I shall be remembered with 
them." So wrote Robert Southey, in one of his most sadly 
prophetic utterances, for it has been his doom to be remem- 
bered not for his own considerable work but always "with" his 
two greater contemporaries. Very wisely, however, his pres- 
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ent biographer, Dr. William Haller, gives us consistentiy a 
picture not of an inferior friend and associate, but of Robert 
Southey, man and poet Wisely, too, he assumes neither 
a patronizing attitude toward a writer who has failed to live 
up to expectations nor a eulogistic one toward a man badly 
treated by circumstance and by posterity. 

The work is divided easily into five chapters, covering the 
periods 1774-1792 (boyhood), 1793-1794 (Oxford), 1794- 
1795 (Pantisocracy), 1796-1800 (Portugal and law study), 
and 1800-1803 (the "Lake School")- Three appendices com- 
prise a bibliography of Southey's publications and of works 
referred to in the prefaces and notes of Joan of Arc and 
Thalaba, respectively. The strictly biographical parts of the 
book leave nothing greatly to be desired, for Dr. Haller has 
succeeded well in fusing his details, often the result of personal 
research, into a lively and pleasing portrait. There are in 
addition long passages of literary genealogy, such as the trac- 
ing of Southey's early verse forms through their parent, Say- 
ers, to more remote ancestors. Mason, Collins, Gray, and oth- 
ers. Slight repetitions of detail are noticed, as when we are 
twice informed how much Longman paid for Joan of Arc 
and the 1797 Poems, and how much Southey and Cottle had 
already derived from them. The last chapter is considerably 
retarded by a long summary of Southey's treatment by the 
reviewers, from which the reader passes with a little relief to 
the rapid narrative conclusion, bringing the Southeys to the 
threshold of their life at Keswick. The most interesting chap- 
ter is naturally that on Pantisocracy, with the pathetically 
amusing picture of the enthusiastic Coleridge consuming his 
interest in glowing metaphysical theory and conversation, 
while his soberer friend became daily more exasperated and 
disillusioned. 

Two points Dr. Haller makes commendably clear. The 
first is that Southey is to be held guiltless on the charge of 
being any kind of renegade. As he says (page 38) : 

"He had fastened himself terrier-like upon the throat of 
the bully, and had clung there regardless of consequences. 
This was an episode most characteristic of the future man. 
For it would not be far from the truth to say that Southey 
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went on clinging to the throat of villainy all the rest of his life; 
he may often have been mistaken about the villainy, but there 
can be no doubt about the courage and the devotion with which 
he assailed it." 

Much as most of us have to sympathize with Southey, 
however, there was possibly more of spiritual surrender 
entailed in his relinquishment of Pantisocracy than his 
biographer recognizes, as shown in the genuineness of the 
relief with which the poet fell back upon the schemes of his 
friends for his maintenance, and in the subtle change in his 
spirit during his first residence in Portugal. The second is 
the fact that the "Lake School" of poets, as such, was solely a 
fiction of the reviewers based upon more or less accidental 
points of contact in the lives of the three men, and upon certain 
independent resemblances, rather striking to the lay reader, 
between some of Wordsworth's characteristic work and some 
of Southey's poems. It is the biographer's avowed purpose, 
which it is to be hoped he will pursue, to continue his work, 
and he bespeaks the assistance of any person who possesses 
additional information concerning the subject. 

H. M. Eixis. 



Bkieux and Contemporary Fr£nch Soqety. By W. H. Scheifley. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1917, x, 436 pp. 
$2.00 net. 

This discussion of the social themes in Brieux's dramas 
and their relation to French society has the solid merit of 
wide documentation in fields too little cultivated by American 
students and critics. The theme of each play of Brieux is 
stated and his treatment of it compared with that of ntuner- 
ous French dramatists and novelists of our time. In addition 
French critics and thinkers are quoted as they touch on the 
author or his theme. One gathers a vivid impression of the 
social melie into which French literature and French intellect- 
uals have been drawn. The drama and the novel have become 
the battlefield where life's gravest social problems and evils are 
attacked. Critics, historians, philosophers, journalists, and 
statesmen give us their communiquis to tell us, as in brief dis- 
patches, of the fate of the battle. 
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Brieux stands out in vigorous attitude. Son of a Parisian 
workman, self-made, self-taught, he seeks to make his art a 
social force. In his laborious career he is the Parisian crafts- 
man, industrious, candid, wholly merged in his art. His preoc- 
cupation in social questions, his preaching through art, is 
French. He belongs to that era in which morality is social 
and immorality i^ what is socially evil. The press and the public 
give ear to the preacher who finds his sanction not in authority 
or revelation, but in art intellectual and social. Ability, cour- 
age, sincerity, and steadfast earnestness he has. The broad 
discussion he shares with his fellow writers and thinkers in 
France is richly sketched in this book. 

But is the final word to emerge from the social melief 
Can art sound the depths of the soul and reach a plane of sure 
vision by portraying evil with fidelity and seeking a social 
doctrine for its cure? Can the artist portray what he sees in 
a society of shifting standards and unchecked evils and point 
with sureness to a general remedy? In attempting to do this, 
does he not as the journalist see things at too close a range? 
Is not evil, though fraught with consequences to society, a mat- 
ter of individual conscience? These questions arise as one 
reads Mr. Scheifley's book on Brieux. 

One is forced likewise to question the method of criticism 
employed. It is richly documented in comparison with con- 
temporary sources and in comment from national sources. It 
is informing and interesting. It bespeaks wide familiarity 
with the true currents of thought in France. Quotations from 
leading thinkers and writers are carefully presented. But is 
not the original criticism by the author too limited? The ar- 
tist and his art are not fully presented and appraised. Per- 
haps this would take us beyond the limits of the study pro- 
posed. But the book would gain in poise and unity if the 
character of the personages in these plays and their manner 
of presentation were more fully treated. Out of such a work 
might come a clearer impression of the personality of the 
dramatist as an artist to supplement the brief material that 
Brieux affords for discussion of his personality. 

AwERT M. Wbbb. 
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The New Purchase, or Seven and a Half Years in the far West. 
By Robert Carlton, Esq. (Baynard Rush Hall). Indiana Centen- 
nial Edition. Edited by James Albert Woodburn. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press: Princeton, 1916, — ^xxxii, 522 pp. 

This is the third edition of one of the "immortal" books 
descriptive of the early West, the previous editions, long out 
of print, having been issued in 1843 and 18SS. The motives 
of the reprint are to celebrate the centennial of Indiana's ad- 
mission to statehood (1816) and of the purchase of a vast tract 
from Indians (1818) out of which thirty-seven counties have 
been created, and also to express the renewed interests in 
Indiana history in the past few years, radiating largely from 
the state university. The editor, who is Professor of Ameri- 
can History at Indiana University, has enhanced the value of 
this edition over previous editions by supplying a key (pp. 
xxiii-xli) and footnotes; the former identifies the characters 
in the book, the latter explain many facts and events referred 
to in the text. On the other hand, certain illustrations in the 
second edition are omitted. The press work is excellent, the 
editorial explanations altogether pertinent, and the literature 
of Western history is replenished. yj k TK 



The Poems of Edgar Aixan Poe. Edited by Killis Campbell. Bos- 
ton and New York: Ginn & Company, 1917, — Ixvi, 332 pp., price 
$1.50. 

This unpretentious volume proves to be nothing less than 
a variorum edition of the poems of Poe, by perhaps the fore- 
most living authority upon the subject. It is a scholarly work, 
designed primarily for scholarly use. Subjoined to the latest 
or the most authoritative text of each poem — ^based wherever 
possible upon Foe's own revision of 1849 — is given a list of all 
variants found in earlier editions, and in the case of certain 
poems which were greatly enlarged, cut down, or altered — 
notably Tamerlane, Lenore, The Sleeper, and The Bells — ^the 
complete early version or versions as well. The advantage to 
the student of thus having the evidences of Poe's workman- 
ship on the same page with the finished production is obvious. 
The Introduction includes an excellent brief biography, not a 
little of which is based upon the editor's own discoveries ; sec- 
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tions on the canon of Poe's works, on the text, and on the 
poet's practice of revision; a summary of the conflicting 
opinions of prominent critics concerning Poe's greatness, his 
originality, his art, his sincerity etc.; and an estimate of his 
indebtedness to other poets, chiefly Byron, Milton, Moore, 
and Coleridge. The pervasive but intangible influence of 
Shelley is not stressed, though there are suggestions of the 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty in two early poems. Dreams and 
Stanzas, and of The Cloud in the spirit and movement of the 
song to Ligeia in Al Aaraaf, in addition to the cases cited by 
the editor; and though Poe's abstract or generalized way of 
representing external nature resembles Shelley's. In the notes. 
Professor Campbell has included, besides full and valuable 
comments on lines and passages, discussion of the dates 
of composition and publication, text, and sources of each 
poem; and he has not shrunk from the diflicult and doubtful 
task of interpreting some of the more obscure pieces. The 
Appendix comprises a collation of the four editions published 
by Poe, Poe's prefaces to these editions, and two of his most 
noteworthy utterances concerning poetry, the Letter to B — 
and The Philosophy of Composition, To the text proper arc 
appended four "uncollected poems" and eleven more attributed 
to Poe by Whitty or others, of which Professor Campbell 
shows that Alone, A West Point Lampoon, Ballad, Fragment 
of a Campaign Song, and Impromptu, are probably genuine, 
the others doubtful. * 

Two principal facts stand out from a perusal of the book. 
One is the remarkable smallness in bulk of the work upon 
which Poe's established poetic reputation rests — ^barely fifty 
authenticated poems, nearly all short, of which fully half have 
to be disregarded as having no claim to greatness. The other 
is Poe's passion for revising and altering his work, generally 
for the better. Thus forty-one of the forty-eight "collected 
poems" were subjected to revision at least once; Lenore ap- 
peared in eight, and The Raven in fifteen different forms; 
and an early poem, A Dream within a Dream, "emerged 
from its several recastings an entirely different poem, no single 
line, no part of a line, of the original being retained in the final 
draft." One is particularly g^teful that the renowned lines, 
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"To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome." 

drd not remain, as in the 1831 edition, 

**To the beauty of fair Greece 
And the grandeur of old Rome." 

The wealth of reference and allusion and the editor's evident 
impartiality and understanding of Poe's character and life 
make the reader look with eagerness for the appearance of a 
more extended biog^phy from his hand. Meanwhile, it is to 
be hoped that an equally faithful and adequate service may be 
undertaken for some of our other American poets. 

H. M. Elus. 



American Adventures. By Julian Street. With Pictures by Wallace 
Morgan. New York: The Century Company, 1917,— xv, 681 pp. 
Price $3.00 net 

"American Adventures" is a record of a leisurely trip 
through the South by Julian Street and Wallace Morgan. 
Mr. Street writes of what they saw and did, and Mr. Morgan 
illustrates the text with sixty-four amusing and instructive 
drawings. The travelers from the North visited most of the 
important cities of the South, including Baltimore, Richmond, 
Norfolk, Raleigh, Charleston, Atlanta, Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, Savannah, New Orleans, Memphis, Vicksburg, and 
Jacksonville. They also visited many smaller towns where 
something of especial interest was to be seen. Part of the 
work has already appeared as a series of articles in Collier's 
Weekly, but the book has been amplified by the addition of 
many new chapters. 

The story of the journey is a great success. It contains 
valuable information and sane opinion combined with some of 
the most genuine humor that has recently appeared. Any one 
who can read the chapter, **I Ride a Horse," and preserve a 
serious demeanor is absolutely immune to humor. Among the 
subjects discussed are the society of old Charleston, progres- 
sive Atlanta and Birmingham, picturesque New Orleans, rid- 
ing and racing and hunting in the South, ancestral mansions, 
the Mississippi flood, plantation songs, and the real meaning 
and use of "you-all." Upon all of these subjects serious com- 
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ment and humorous drollery are happily combined. To some 
readers one drawback in the book may be the fact that the 
visitors do not invariably select for comment those things in a 
state which the inhabitants thereof would be most pleased to 
have presented to outsiders. 

Sensitive North Carolinians will perhaps be disappointed 
to find that The Old North State has been somewhat dispar- 
aged. In fact, Mr. Street says in more than one place that, 
"It is the fashion in the South to treat lightly the State of 
North Carolina." Fortunately, no one seems to have quoted 
to him the old saying that North Carolina is a valley of hu- 
mility between two mountains of conceit — Virginia and South 
Carolina. One of his short chapters on North Carolina Mr. 
Street devotes to an appraisal of the character and ability of 
the present Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels. The 
other chapter is devoted principally to an account of the Hall 
of History at Raleigh and of Latta University, which Mr. 
Street evidently enjoys as a rare educational curio. 

One might take the trouble to point out some minor errors 
in this thoroughly enjoyable book, but it is not worth while. 
The work is sympathetic, it grasps very many of the significant 
things of the South, it brings out local color delightfully, and 
it is full of richly humorous passages and chapters. The 
drawings are just as good as the text. The fortunate com- 
bination of author and artist has resulted in a work which is 
really a joy to read. 



An American Physiqan in Turkey. By Clarence D. Ussher and 
Grace H. Knapp. Illustrated from photographs. Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917,— xiv, 339 pp. $1.75 net. 

In view of the many reports that have come to America of 
the ruthlessness with which the Turks have attempted to ex- 
terminate the Armenians during the present war, the publica- 
tion of this narrative of the adventures of an American medi- 
cal missionary, who was caught in Turkey at the outbreak of 
the war, is most timely. Before America entered the war. 
Dr. Ussher, by vigorous and dauntless insistence upon his 
rights as an American, had been able to keep his hospital 
open and do a great work for the relief of both Armenians 
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and Turks. Many of the chapters in which he narrates the 
circumstances under which he carried on this humane work are 
thrilling in interest. 

A valuable feature of the book is the authentic information 
it gives r^;arding the methods by which the Germans have 
been for years gaining strength and influence in the affairs of 
the Turkish Empire. Dr. Ussher presents evidence which 
tends to show that the present war was deliberately prepared 
and that in Turkey its outbreak created no surprise. In fact, 
the war was anticipated long before it came. 

A work of this kind will surely give readers a new admira- 
tion for those brave and self-sacrificing Americans who have 
gone from their homes to distant lands to bring healing and 
health to the bodies of alien peoples and to teach and preach 
the religion of Jesus Christ. 



Tbench Fighting. By CapUin P. Hawes Elliott. With diagrams and 
illustrations. Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin Compan/, 
1917, 180 pp. $1.50 net 

Captain Elliott, the author of this little book, was a mem- 
ber of the British Expeditionary Force to France. He had 
thirty months' experience as instructor of a Canadian division 
in the technique of trench warfare. Later he was detailed to 
instruct American officers in the same subject. His work 
proved so acceptable that he was asked to have his lectures 
published for the use of officers preparing for the trenches. 
The resulting book contains concise instruction in the matter 
of trench construction, arrangement of wire entanglements, 
, attack and defence in trench warfare, trench raids, poison gas 
and liquid fire, and trench hygiene. It also gives much infor- 
mation r^;arding the training of troops in the rear of the line 
and the maintenance of the morale of the army. The lectures 
are furnished with excellent diagrams illustrating trench con- 
struction, the use of wire entanglements, the construction and 
use of bombs and grenades, and other technical information. 
A list of articles needed in an officers' equipment for service 
in France is included. 

Captain Elliott's work will be of great value to the thou- 
sands of young American infantry officers now in the training 
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camps preparing for service abroad. It perhaps lacks the 
balance and uniformity of treatment which one would expect 
from a more comprehensive manual. English methods are, of 
course, set forth rather than those used by the French. One 
of the best chapters is that on trench routine, which might 
well be inserted in the most technical manual. Especially 
convenient and helpful is the great amount of information con- 
tained in the fifty-three pages of diagrams at the end. 

Civilians desirous of rather definite information of the 
manner of waging war at the front, without too technical an 
elaboration, will find the volume most satisfying. Those who, 
though at home, are following with eager interest the opera- 
tions of the armies in France, will welcome a work that makes 
clear and intelligible many of the practices of modem warfare, 
concerning which they have hitherto had to trust to newspaper 
accounts or mere surmise. 
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The Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund have recently 
published a paper by Mrs. L. H. Hammond entitled, "South- 
em Women and Racial Adjustment." Mrs. Hammond's essay 
is a survey of the activities of various organizations of South- 
em white women on behalf of colored people, and particularly 
of colored women. After giving an account of the helpful 
efforts that are being made in various parts of the South to 
protect colored women and to aid them in making and main- 
lining true homes, Mrs. Hammond makes a plea for the in- 
creasing cooperation of the privileged white women of the 
South in securing respect and protection for the womanhood 
of all races. 



An interesting addition to the list of historical societies in 
the South was made by the organization during the winter of 
1915-1916 of "The Historical Society of East and West 
Baton Rouge." The membership of the society consists of 
professors and students of the State University of Louisiana, 
and numerous citizens of Baton Rouge and vicinity. The 
first volume of proceedings of the society was published in 
August, 1917, as a bulletin of the State University of Louis- 
iana. The proceedings contain many valuable papers and 
documents together with an account of the exercises con- 
ducted by the society on January 16, 1917, to commemorate 
the centennial anniversary of the incorporation of the city of 
Baton Rouge. 



One of the most interesting of the small volumes on the 
war being published by the Houghton Mifflin Company is "The 
Journal of Submarine Commander von Forstner." This de- 
tailed account of the way the submarine works was written for 
German readers and has been translated by Mrs. Russell Cod- 
man. John Hays Hammond, Jr., who has been devoting his 
great inventive ability to the study of methods of combatting 
the submarine, contributes an illuminating introduction on the 
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nature of this difficult problem. He appraises the value of 
some of the principal plans of attack and defense used against 
the submarine. Commander von Forstner's narrative of his 
experiences is that of a busy man who has no time to study 
literary e£Fect. He appears as an officer who is performing the 
destructive task assigned to him with skill and zeal but also 
without unnecessary cruelty or inhumanity. The book is il- 
lustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. $1.00 net. 



A pamphlet has recently been published giving an account 
of the War Department Commission on Training Camp Activ- 
ities and its work. This commission was appointed in April, 
1917, by Secretary Baker under the chairmanship of Raymond 
B. Fosdick. The task of the conunission is to furnish 
the young men in the camps social and recreational opportun- 
ities and to prevent and suppress vicious conditions. Thus it 
is expected that the morale of the army will be preserved and 
its fighting efficiency increased. To secure club life and enter- 
tainment inside the training camps, the commission has relied 
upon such organizations as the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Knights of Columbus, the Amerfcan Library Asso- 
ciation, and the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. Other organizations also cooperate in the preven- 
tion of vicious conditions in the vicinity of training camps. 
The Young Men's Christian Association already has over two 
thousand war work secretaries in the field. Another thousand 
will soon be added. The Knights of Columbus will give es- 
pecial attention to the interests of the Catholic young men in 
the camps. The pamphlet gives further interesting details of 
what has been done and what is being planned for the welfare 
and comfort of America's new army. Copies can be obtained 
upon application to the Commission on Training Camp Activ- 
ities, Room 149, Old Land Office Building, Washington, D. C. 



The War Council of the American Red Cross has recently 
published a pamphlet containing an exceedingly interesting 
report of the appropriations and activities of the Red Cross 
from the outbreak of the war to November 1, 1917. An ac- 
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count is given of the campaign for the $100,000,000 war fund 
which was collected in the summer of the present year. It is 
interesting to note that about one-quarter of the fund was 
collected in the State of New York. The Red Cross has also 
received a credit of $500,000 given by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, to be used for automobiles, motor ambulances, or parts. 
A credit of $250,000 was given by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company for telegraph and cable service. Large quan- 
tities of tobacco for shipment to France have been given by 
the Liggett and Myers Tobacco Company and by the P. Loril- 
lard Company. Irving T. Bush has given 20,000 feet of ware- 
house space and valuable docking and terminal facilities at 
Brooklyn, New York. Many other special gifts in aid of the 
work have been made. On November 1, 1917, the member- 
ship of the Red Cross had reached 5,000,000, and there were 
3,287 chapters. Most of the important posts are filled by 
men and women accustomed to large affairs who are giving 
their services absolutely without pay. Only 37 salaries of 
$2,000 or over are being paid. Up to the time of the report 
the Red Cross had appropriated $3,310,000 for work in the 
United States, and had advanced $7,659,000 for purchase of 
materials for use in the United States, for which the Red 
Cross will eventually be repaid. The grand total of appropria- 
ations for work in France amounts to $20,601,000. Smaller 
appropriations have been made for use in Belgium, England, 
Italy, Russia, Rumania, Serbia, and Armenia. The American 
Red Cross has also perfected plans to care for Americans who 
may be captured and held in German prison camps. In all 
over $40,000,000 has thus far been appropriated or advanced 
for the purchase of materials for chapters. The world calam- 
ity has called for work for suffering humanity upon a scale 
beyond precedent, and, when further funds are required, the 
American people will doubtless be found ready to meet the re- 
quirements with liberality and promptness. 



With the October, 1917, issue, the Sewanee Review cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. This pioneer among ex- 
isting American reviews devoted to literature and criticism 
was established in 1892 under the editorship of Professor W. 
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P. Trent, now of Columbia University. It has been continued 
under the editorship of the late Professor John B. Henneman, 
and since 1909, under that of Professor John M. McBrydc, Jr. 
The Review has made no appeal to mere timeliness, but has 
devoted itself to those things that are of permanent value in 
literature and life. It has stood for dignity and quality and 
won for itself an appreciative constituency in all parts of the 
country. It is interesting to read in the editor's statement that 
for the past ten years The Review has drawn its contributors 
from thirty-eight states of the Union as well as from Eng- 
land and Japan. New York leads with thirty-three articles 
out of a total of 264; but nearly forty-five per cent of the con- 
tributions have come from the South, so that, as Professor 
McBryde says, the magazine has done its share in reflecting 
the best tendencies in the culture and life of the Southern 
people. The South Atlantic Quarterly offers hearty con- 
gratulations. 



As a part of its extension work, the University of North 
Carolina is publishing a series of War Information Leaflets. 
One of the recent issues is the inspiriting address on "Patriot- 
ism and the Schools," delivered by President E. K. Graham 
before the North Carolina Teachers* Assembly at Charlotte 
on November 30, 1917. Another recent leaflet is entitled, 
''What to Read Concerning the Great War." It gives a list of 
about sixty war books with publishers and prices and a para- 
graph descriptive of each. This leaflet also contains informa- 
tion with regard to the publications of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information at Washington and with regard to the package 
libraries on war topics sent out by the University of North 
Carolina Library for the use of clubs and schools. 
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SOUNDED in 1892, The Sewanee Review has stead- 
ily and consistently maintained its policy, announced 
in the first issue, of being a serious literary and 
critical journal. Avoiding all temptation to court 
wider popularity through mere timeliness in its articles, 
it has ever sought to serve as a repository of the literary 
essay and the critical review. 

For the past ten years the magazine has drawn its 
contributions from a wide extent of country, represent- 
ing thirty-eight states of the Union as well as England 
and Japan. New York leads with a total of thirty-three 
contributions out of a total of two hundred and sixty- 
four; but nearly forty-five per cent have come from the 
South, so that the magazine has contributed its share 
towards helping to encourage and develop independence 
of thought, to mould public opinion, to raise the stand- 
ards of taste and literary expression, and to reflect the 
best tendencies in the culture and the life of the South- 
em people. Though not unnaturally a large majority of 
the contributors have come from the colleges. The Re- 
view has not been merely an academic organ, but has 
covered a broad field of literature, art, history, economics, 
theology, and current questions, and has always tried to 
approach these subjects in a dignified manner, free from 
prejudice and undue partisanship. 



The Sewanee Review is conduced by members of 
the Faculties of the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, but has no official conneAion with the Uni- 
versity. 
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The Spirit of Youth in Arms 

Waltbk Graham 

Western Reserve Univetsity 

When the sinister shadow of Teuton ambition fell across 
the sunshine and beauty of the world, men and women who 
had been benignly dreaming about universal brotherhood 
could see nothing but darkness in the human outlook. Was 
this the fine fruit of all the centuries of effort and culture? 
The apostasy of a great people, renowned for the very things 
which make life worth living and the soul of man reach up- 
ward, was a powerful argument to prove the deterioration of 
human nature. Faith in all that was good seemed slipping 
away. Stunned by the German policy of deliberate frightful- 
ness, many people for a time found it impossible to perceive 
in the future anything but disaster. Yet the very blankness of 
despair was the surest ground of hope. Sharp reactions 
against the horror and inhumanity of war were the best evi- 
dences of how far the race really had advanced. Prodigious 
possibilities gleamed in the way the world met the crisis and 
the ghastly revelation. 

Brighter than everjrthing else was the spirit with which 
Youth threw itself into the struggle. From farm and factory 
and school the young men of nations went forth to match 
themselves with this evil power that was bestriding the world 
like a colossus. 

Greybeards plotted. They were sad. 

Death was in their wrinkled eyes. 
At their tables — with their maps, 

Plans and calculations, wise 
They all seemed: for well they knew 

How ungrudgingly youth dies. 
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From city and <:ountryside they marched, from rugged York- 
shire and smiling Picardy, from London and Paris and Rome, 
millions of them — ^ung^rudgingly. Before the war, calumnia- 
tors of human nature called young England decadent and 
youthful France degenerate. They were hailing American 
boys with the same terms. But the greybeards who plotted 
and planned were wiser. They knew the heart of Youth. 
They had seen the divine fire and enthusiasm of the boy 
brought out by war after war. They had seen young men of 
other generations seizing the mighty Venture with a pas- 
sionate grip, grappling with the monster. Death, each like a 
new Hercules, unselfishly, in behalf of some ideal Alcestis. 
When war was declared in August, 1914, grey-haired soldiers 
smiled sadly to hear the cheers of the boys in Paris. The young 
men cheered, but the women wept. Quick feminine intuition 
could see only the skeleton beneath the glittering armor of 
Mars. But to Youth in arms, war was only the great game 
of life intensified, — it was opportunity, gfreatly to dare and 
to die. 

In the now famous "Kitchener's Mob" were many boys to 
whom, a few months before, war had been a vague concept, a 
dim, incredible aspect of history — lurid and interesting to 
read about, but in no way concerned with actual life. These 
young men, thrown suddenly into bitter conflict with a foe 
superior in numbers, training, accouterment, and direction — 
this mob of extemporized soldiers, buffeted by reverse after 
reverse, victims of the blunders of their leaders — showed im- 
mediately a power of unostentatious heroism and a depth of 
moral strength undreamed of by the most sanguine observers. 
The younger they were, the more daring. Both in action aiid 
under the trying conditions of trench life, their gallantry was 
revealed. As recruits, they were raw enough while receiving 
hasty training in England, but in Flanders they became quick- 
ly transformed into veterans. The stress of combat made 
them soldiers indeed. Of these youths, one of their number, 
a "Student in Arms," has written an undying tribute. "With 
a gay heart they gave their greatest gift, and with a smile to 
think that after all they had anything to give that was of 
value." Their boyish bonhomie prevailed even through the 
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gates of death. They "looked on danger with the eyes of 
laughter." Degeneration, if it had ever tainted the souls of 
these young men, was arrested and purged away. Hunger, 
thirst, cold, rain, suffering and death, brought them spiritual 
opportunity. 

Instances of sacrifice even more altruistic because with- 
out the patriotic motive, are supplied abundantly by the youths 
of the Foreign Legion. A Massachusetts boy, hardly out of 
his teens, told American newspapers the story of scores of 
young men. He, like his comrades, left the security of home 
for unknown perils in what most of us at that time considered 
another's quarrel. "No sacrifice is too gfreat for an American 
to make for France," was his simple comment on his own 
and others' bravery. Of James Paul, another Legionnaire, 
killed in action in Champagne, his trench companions said, 
"He was happiest where the bullets were thickest." The 
strain and suspense of shell-fire, the discomforts of life in the 
mud and slime of advanced positions "could never wipe out 
Paul's smile." Other examples of personal bravery and forti- 
tude similar to these are furnished by the aerial service in 
France. Three are outstanding, because of the adroit tributes 
of the French to the gallant young men who were killed in 
action. James McConnell, Edmond Genet, and Ronald Hos- 
kier, were officers in Escadrille 124. All three fell fighting 
cn«ny airplanes. McConnell said often to his friends, "So 
much the better if I die, since it is for France." Genet's last 
words were, "Vive la France tou jours!" These youths did 
not wait for the United States to declare war, before making 
their personal protest against terror and inhumanity. They 
rode forth like St. George of old to strike a blow for truth 
and against oppression. Like far too many other champions 
they fell before the dragon, the "hideous Thing," — ^but dead 
in Flanders fields they yet live and speak to their countrymen 
in the sacrifice they made and the manner of that sacrifice. 

The true spirit of Youth in war time is nowhere better 
expressed than in the letters and diaries of young men at the 
front. A volume of correspondence, published a few months 
ago, from the pen of a young lieutenant in the Canadian army, 
is fittingly termed "a book of inspiration." The author, a 
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famous novelist and — ^before the war — a resident of this 
country, fills his letters with the tonic of noble purpose and 
magnificent youthful recklessness. Those which have been 
published were written from the dug-outs on the Somme front 
in the intervals of artillery fire, or under other equally trying 
conditions. The writer's touch is at once light-hearted and 
serious. Nothing can be more impressive than the morale of 
the soldiers he describes, enduring unthinkable hardships and 
meeting physical exigencies that have no precedent. The 
secret of their fortitude, he says, is in the phrase "Carry On !'' 
"It sends the mercury of one's optimism rising" to see how 
they meet death in battle. All his own Hardships — ^he explains 
while awaiting orders to go to the firing line — "are fully com- 
pensated by the winged sense of exaltation one has. Life has 
suddenly become effective and worthy by reason of its care- 
lessness of death." And again he says, "Every man I have 
met out here has the amazing guts to wear his crown of 
thorns as though it were a cap-and-bells." These illuminating 
statements, from one who has wooed death many times in 
battle, recall Stevenson's *view in Aes Triplex, Youth does not 
cling devotedly to the abstract idea of life — some philosophers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Young men who have courted 
death in every one of their sports take the greater risk of 
the battlefield with the philosophy of the game. They are not 
to be scared by the subversive accident. Much less are they 
to be appalled by any specter while they are standing tip-toe 
upon the highest summit of feeling, every spiritual fiber an- 
nealed into consummate resolve. 

But this spirit is not confined to the youth of any one 
nation. The field-diaries of young French soldiers show how 
readily the "radiant boys" of that republic could consent to 
die. One line seems to express the spirit of all. It is from 
the pen of Antoin Boisson, who died for his country, at the 
age of eighteen. "Loyalty to the flag, love of country, re- 
spect for the given word, the sense of honor — these, for me, 
are no hollow, meaningless phrases ; they ring like a bugle call 
in my young heart, and for them, when the moment comes, I 
shall be able to make the supreme sacrifice." Hear the words 
of a young Canadian lieutenant who crossed the seas to flght 
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for England, — ^"It matters not when you die, but how." Read 
the same message in the letter of the youthful English lad, 
Lieut. E. L. Townsend, to his mother, written as he was about 
to die: 

Wc shall live forever in the results of our efforts. We shall live as 
those who by their sacrifice won the great war. Our spirits and our 
memories shall endure in the proud possession Britain shall hold in 
the future. The measure of life is not its span, but the use made of 
it I did not make much use of my life before the war, but I think 
I have done so now. 

Alan Seeger, our own countryman, whose death in "No 
Man's Land," at the age of barely twenty-eight years, gave 
his brave life and his poetry a meaning that under other cir- 
cumstances they would not have had, is another splendid ex- 
ample. Moreover, Seeger went to war, not protect his native 
land, but to fight for honor and liberty in the earth. His was 
the divine spirit of youth impelled by a worthy, gfreat cause. 
Hazlitt, who said the thought of death "damps the enthusiasm 
of youth new flushed with hope and pleasure," and declared 
that the young cast the comfortless thought as far as possible 
from them, should have lived a century later and read the 
letters of Se^er to his mother. Poorly did Hazlitt know the 
spirit of youth in arms. A month before he fell, the young 
soldier wrote: 

You must not be anxious about my not coming back. . . . If I 
should not, you must be proud like the Spartan mother. There would 
be nothing to regret, for I could not have done otherwise than I did, 
and I think I could not have done better. Death is nothing terrible 
after all. It may mean something even more wonderful than life. It 
cannot possibly mean anything worse to the good soldier. ... I 
have always had a passion to play the biggest part within my reach, 
and it is really in a sense a supreme success to be allowed to play this. 
If I do not come out, I will share the good fortune of those who dis- 
appear at the pinnacle of their careers. 

Such sentences as these from the participants in our world war 
give the lie to Hazlitt's quasi-oracular utterances about youth 
and the thought of death. The spirit of youth in arms is the 
same in all lands, yesterday and today. It is the same in 
America as in England and France. There, the spirit has 
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been refined and revealed by the white heat of actual conflict. 
Here, it is for the most part latent, but every day becoming 
more obvious. 

The soldier-authors of such impressive letters are no more 
interesting than the soldier-poets. Seeger was both, and the 
personal and intimate expressions contained in his letters were 
supplemented by the more general sentiments in his poetry. 
The most striking war poem he wrote is evidence that cer- 
tainty of death cannot daunt the true soldier youth. 

But I've a rendezvous with death 
At midnight in some flaming town, 
When spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 
I shall not fail that rendezvous. 

In these lines our chief American representative among the 
many poets in English who have "gone West" — as the soldiers 
say — ^gave eloquent refutation to that famous dicttun, "No 
young man believes he shall ever die." 

Yet Seeger's noble sentiments are only echoes of the ut- 
terances that have come to us from the hearts of young Eng- 
lish poets in arms, from the time the first expeditionary force 
set foot in Belgium to the present day. One hundred poets in 
active service, most of them young officers, have written ex- 
cellent verse in English. Before the war they were university 
men. Their war poetry has been published from time to time 
in periodicals, anthologies, and small personal voltunes, and it 
is much more than interesting. It is spiritually significant. 
That it shows haste, and that it is not great or finished poetry, 
must be admitted. Much of it is immature, for nearly all the 
authors are very young men. But sincerity and emotional 
power make up for any lack in technical skill. Through it all 
breathes the same indomitable spirit of Youth militant. Youth 
going forth to do battle in the full splendor of unsullied and 
noble ideals. No less than a third of the poets, some forty- 
five altogether, have met the death about which they sang so 
intimately and bravely. May the manner of their passing set 
the seal of immortality upon their works. The war made 
them poets ; the war has taken away what it made. We cannot 
be wholly reconciled to the loss of so much youth and prom- 
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jse, although we must recognize the fact that if this deep ex- 
perience had not inspired them, their voices might never have 
been heard. Ahnost without exception, their most remember- 
able poems are about certain personal aspects of the grim 
strife, or are rare expressions of the spirit of this new poet- 
soldier, the twentieth century knight, face to face with death. 
The finest of them all is generally conceded to be Brooke's 
sonnet beginning "If I should die, think only this of me," — 
a poem now familiar to the readers of this essay. The most 
pertinent utterance of this youth, however, and the best ex- 
pression of Youth's greeting to the Great Hazard, is the ardent 

Now, God be thanked who has matched us with this hour 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from sleeping! 

A few months after he wrote these lines, Brooke died on a 
hospital ship in the Aegean sea, and dying, made us — ^to use 
his own words — a rarer gift than gold. 

Brooke's cordial welcome to the invigorating experience 
of war is probably the best poetic expression of this youthful 
attitude. But the underlying idea is found in a g^eat many 
verses of the poet-soldiers, in language that is far from unim- 
pressive. 

Cast away regret and rue, 

Think what you are marching to, 

was the message of Capt. Charles Hamilton Sorley, who gave 
his life in action in France on October 13, 1915, at the age of 
only twenty years. Again, he voiced the feeling of doughty 
Youth in lines that have a delightfully boyish abandon : 

And let me stand so and defy them all. 
The martyr's exultation leaps in me, 
And I am joyous, joyous 1 

Another, who was inspired by a slightly different shade of the 
same feeling, was "Edward Melbourne." Just before the 
Somme advance which was fatal to him, he wrote his splendid 
and resolute Before Action. His lines lack the resilient feel- 
ing of Sorley's, but there is no element of timorousness in the 
concluding prayer — 

By all delights that I shall miss, 
Help me to die, O Lord. 
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Several other poet-soldiers who have fallen left memorable 
expressions of a similar spirit. 

My day was happy — ^and perchance 
The conning night is full of stars, 

was the quiet conviction of Captain Richard Dennys, who was 
killed at the Somme. "If I should fall, grieve not that one so 
weak and poor as I should die/' wrote Rifleman S. Donald Cox 
in To My Mother, but say 

I too had a son; 
He died for England's sake! 

Lieutenant E. A. Mackintosh, of the Seaforth Highlanders, 
before his death in action, last November, declared 

If I die tomorrow 

I shall go happily. 

With the flush of battle on my face 

I shall walk with an eager pace 

The road I cannot see. 

While Francis Ledwidge, the inspired peasant of Ireland, 
whose heroic passing brought greater notice than even Lord 
Dunsany could secure for him, sang 

A keen-edged sword, a soldier's heart 
Is greater than a poet's art. 
And greater than a poet's fame, 
A little grave without a name. 

But perhaps the most interesting commentary on the spirit of 
youth in arms came from the late Corporal John William 
Street. His "trench poems" were written at the front, where 
life was so busy that he had little time to polish or revise. In 
regard to them, he said 

We soldiers have our views of life to express, though the boom of 
death is in our ears. We try to convey something of what we feel in 
this great conflict to those who think of us, and sometimes, alas! 
mourn our loss. We desire to let them know that in the midst of the 
keenest sadness for the joy of life we leave behind, we go to meet 
death grim-lipped, dear-eyed, and resolute-hearted. 

In Street's sonnet entitled Youth's Consecration he expressed 
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more clearly than anywhere else in contemporary verse this 
attitude of Youth. He wrote 

Lovers of life, we pledge thee liberty 
And go to death calmly, triumphantly 1 

And again 

Go tell Death 
He cannot with life's vast uncertainties 
Affright the heart of Youth ! For Youth cometh 
With flush of impulse, passion to defeat, 
Undaunted purpose, vision clear descried. 

In submitting these poems to an English periodical, he 
wrote, "They express not only my feelings but the feelings of 
thousands of others." 

England, richer in nothing than in her poetry, may well be 
proud of her dead and living soldier-singers. For a century 
Germany has loved to honor her Theodore Korner, the twenty- 
iwo-years-old poet who died fighting for the cause of liberty. 
Italy had her poet-patriot, Goffredo Mameli, who fell in 1849 
at the age of twenty-one, while Hungary blesses the memory of 
a youthful Petofi, lost the same year. But whereas the wars 
of the past have yielded us the names of a few such men 
indelibly associated with the cause of freedom, the great war 
will furnish a hundred writing in English alone, who are ex- 
pressing the intrepid spirit of Youth in verse, while they con- 
tinue to take a soldier's part in the "work to be done and the 
righting of terrible wrongs." 

To the poets is granted a freer utterance of emotions that 
thousands are feeling. But many a mute, inglorious Milton 
has gone "over the top," his heart bursting with the joy of 
high emprise. Many a one has had his exaltation suddenly 
quenched by machine gun fire, perhaps, in the supremest 
moment of his soul's existence. Shall we pity him or shall we 
envy the good fortune of those who pass "at the pinnacle of 
their careers ?" Weep the loss of youthful worth and beauty, 
we may, but it wrongs the gallant dead to give them pity, who 
went out of life at the topmost stunmit of spiritual experi- 
ence. For such there was no bathos, no anti-climax of emo- 
tion, no depressing aftermath. Pity might better be reserved 
for those who have never felt the burning moment break — ^to 
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use the words of Grenfell — whose lives will fade out in cool 
indifference to issues of prodigious moment. Youth wants no 
pity. Youth, typified by Seeger, asks only the chance to play 
the biggest part within its reach. And the grest war for De- 
mocracy is offering young men of the nation occasion and 
service which make all opportunities of the past seem trivial 
in comparison. 

Today youth in America is on trial. Some are fearing it 
will not match itself with the hour. Our newspapers have 
given ridiculously disproportionate space to the slacker and 
to the voidngs of radical young men at various institutions of 
learning. One would think to read the press a few months 
ago, that the American colleges and universities were hot- 
beds of anarchy and pacific sedition. The truth is, however, 
that no class needs less vindication than college men. The 
dash and courage with which they go into war make it more 
necessary to curb their enthusiasm than to incite it. Their pa- 
triotic energy needs to be well directed by older heads. It may 
be that the 'slacker and objector make better stories for the 
evening paper than the true patriot. But for one of the 
former there are many of the latter. We have taken alto- 
gether too much notice of a few misguided students, who, in 
order to obtain publicity which they do not merit and could 
not in any worthy way have secured, have not only branded 
themselves as moral cowards, but have been able to fix the 
stigma upon the educated youths of our land. 

As it is with college, so it is with the country. For one 
slacker there are a thousand patriots. The youths of Am- 
erica need no vindication. If our young men are slow about 
enlisting, it is because the past three years of world war have 
made them poignantly aware of what they undertake, and 
because they knew from the first that a selective draft was to 
be made and believed the raising of an army was in the hands 
of wise men who would call for them at the proper time. "I 
put it squarely up to my country," said a young man a short 
time ago. "If she needs me she must call, but if she calls I'll 
go gladly." No cowardice can be imputed to him. There are 
no illusions in the minds of men about the game of war today. 
They realize the high percentage of hiunan wastage. The boys 
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of America have watched the youths of Europe melting away 
like the morning mist. Yet the boys who have seen this most 
clearly have been the first to volunteer. And when conscript- 
ed, nearly all have gone willingly. In this manner they went 
in 1775. So they went to join the armies of Grant and Lee. 
So we see them going again today. 

Whatever the greybeards may think of war, as they plot 
and figure over maps, to Youth it is always a moral and spir- 
itual conflict. Youth fights dedicated to stern ideals of jus- 
tice, truth, and righteousness. Czars and Kaisers dare not 
reveal their secret war aims. For the heart of Youth is al- 
ways tacitly committed to the side of justice and liberty. "He 
fought for what was wrong, but he was right," wrote Louis 
How of the dead Teuton boy. German or English, French 
or Italian or American, the effect is the same. Our living 
age excels all others in mechanical invention, in knowledge — 
and in the horrors of war. It excels all others in the vivid 
sense of the horrors and in antidotes for them. And just as it 
surpasses other epochs in the realization of all that war and 
death mean, so it excels in the courage with which men go 
forth to meet those horrors and that death. Humanity may 
lose its reddest blood, the nations may deteriorate physically 
from the cutting off of the best male types; but no one can 
say that Youth has spiritually retrograded, or — ^as Hazlitt 
did— that the young man fondly believes he shall never die. 
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ROBBST H. TUCKBB 
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In President Wilson's annual message to Coi^ess, de- 
livered December 4, 1917, the following paragraph occurs : 

"And I beg that the members of the House of Representa- 
tives will permit me to express the opinion that it will be im- 
possible to deal in any but a very wasteful and extravagant 
fashion with the enormous appropriations of public moneys 
which must coiitinue to be made, if the war is to be properly 
sustained, unless the House will consent to return to its 
former practice of initiating and preparing all appropriation 
bills through a single committee, in order that responsibility 
may be centred, expenditures standardized and made uni- 
form, and waste and duplication as much as possible avoided."^ 

This admonition is very mild, coming as it does from a 
man who in a masterly treatise written more than thirty years 
ago pointed out the evils of the congressional committee sys- 
tem and advocated, by implication at least, the British system 
of cabinet responsibility; but it is significant in connection 
with the growth of the budget idea in the United States. 

The movement toward the adoption of the budget system 
in the United States is one of the notable political develop- 
ments of recent times. Within a very few years numerous 
American cities have installed scientific budget systems and 
many American states have made substantial improvement in 
their budgetary procedure. The enormous appropriations re- 
quired by the war will undoubtedly hasten the adoption by 
Congress of more efficient methods in conducting the business 
of the federal government. The question of the budget, there- 
fore, is one of unusual interest at the present moment, and 
it is important that the citizen should see clearly both the 
technical issues involved and the relation of the budget system 
to popular control in matters of public finance. 

The present article represents an attempt to present the 
leading issues in connected and intelligible form. It is written 
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with the purpose of setting forth the essential facts and 
principles of the budget, rather than of making a distinct 
contribution to the subject,* and will be limited, in the main, 
to some remarks concerning financial systems in general, to a 
description of the British budget system as compared with 
the American system, and to' a consideration of the remedies 
proposed to meet the American conditions. 

One of the most interesting things in the history of public 
finance is the changing relation of the citizen to the public 
treasury. Under the ancient financial system this relation 
was mainly that of a beneficiary. The citizen contributed di- 
rectly to the government only in time of emergency and then 
in the form of gift or personal service. Funds for the support 
of the state were secured chiefly through exactions from out- 
side persons — from the labor of slaves, from foreign mer- 
chants, from foreign states through war and tribute. A tax 
was nota captwitatis, a badge of slavery and disgrace. 

Later, in the Middle Ages, society passed from a condi- 
tion of status to a conxlition of contract. There arose then a 
contract theory of the state and a sort of contract theory of 
taxation — quid pro quo, protection and, in return, support. 
The first "taxes" were in reality money payments in remission 
of feudal dues, and the public treasury was completely iden- 
tified with the royal purse. 

Only in modem times have state financial systems become 
susceptible of clear and definite characterization. Only re- 
cently has the field of governmental activity become normal 
and calculable.* Statesmen can now calculate, to a fraction 
of a per cent, budgets involving hundreds of millions. The 
recognition of definite and periodical exactions from the citi- 
zen for the support of the state is also comparatively recent. 
Blackstone, writing as late as 1765, spoke of taxes as "extra- 
ordinary revenue." Only in modern times, too, has come the 
full ideal of popular control of public income and expenditure, 
and along with it a return of the older idea of the state as 



* A rtry considerable volume of literature on the budget has appeared in recent 
mrs. Acknowledgment is made here particularly to the publications of the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research and of the Wisconsin Board of Public Affairs 
*nd to a suffgestive series of articles in the AnnaU of the American Academy of 
PoUiical and Social Science for November, 1915; also to the treatment of the 
budget in such standard texts as Adams, Daniels, and Bastable in public finance, 
»nd Wilson and Lowell in political science. 
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an organism of which we are all a part, to whose life we 
contribute, not through exaction, not through contract, not 
even through benefit mainly, but through some still indefinite 
conception of justice and equality. 

These changes have come to pass through the growth of 
democracy — ^popular participation in the affairs of the state 
and control of financial legislation by the people. 

But democracy has failed to bring the expected reduction 
in public expenditures. "Gentlemen," exclaimed the French 
Minister of Finance, when the French budget for the first 
time reached a billion francs — "salute these figures; you will 
never have an opportunity to contemplate them again."* That 
was in the early part of the nineteenth century. Never since 
that time have the national expenditures of France been so 
small. The French budget voted for the year 1914 reached 
a total of 5,191,000,000 francs. The growth of public ex- 
penditures in recent times has been progressive and universal. 
It has not been confined to any one country or any particular 
form of government. It might almost be regarded as one of 
the weird and mysterious phenomena of modem social de- 
velopment ; for it has been true both of local governments and 
of national governments, of democracies and of autocracies, 
of large countries and of small countries, of warlike countries 
and of peaceful countries. 

The United States has proved no exception to the nile. 
The annual expenditures of the Federal government have 
grown from $1.76 per capita in 1850 to $9.81 in 1913. With- 
in a single generation — ^that is, since 1880 — federal expendi- 
tures have increased over 400 per cent; a growth nearly five 
times as great as the increase in population and perhaps some- 
what greater than the increase in national wealth. Local 
expenditures have grown at a greater pace. In other words 
the average citizen of the United States contributes, in normal 
times, over $100 a year, or the proceeds of more than one 
month's income, to the uses of government — not to mention 
the countless billions to which expenditures rise in time of 
war. 

Whether we believe, then, that this world-wide increase in 
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public outlays arises from "a universal malady of democracy," 
or is the natural outcome of the growing functions of the 
state, or represents the crushing burden of modern armaments 
and modem preparation for war, the question of popular con- 
trol is a matter of paramount interest, and the importance of 
the budget and an intelligible budgetary procedure can hardly 
be overestimated. 

What then is the meaning of the term "budget" and what 
is its significance as a means of popular control? 

The budget is a summary of the financial program of a 
state or political unit. It is the fiscal plan of a government. 
As such it must set forth in clear and intelligible form, first a 
review of past receipts and expenditures, then a definite pro- 
gram for the ensuing period — ^all the expenditures to be made, 
all the revenues to be collected, and the sources from which 
these revenues are to come — ^and finally a balance of accounts, 
a definite correlation of the receipts and expenditures of the 
state. 

The passage of the budget to history involves three dis- 
tinct processes; its preparation, an administrative function; 
its legalization, a legislative function; its execution, again an 
administrative function. Add to these the audit, or accounting 
function, and we have completed the cycle of every efficient 
budget system. 

Conceived in this broad way, the budget represents some- 
thing very different from the popular conception of it as a 
book of estimates or an appropriation law. It is the complete 
financial program of the government, dealing with far-reach- 
ing questions of public policy. 

And the object of the budget is to set out the issues in 
perfectly clear and definite fashion. To the legislative body 
the budget is a means by which it may enquire both into the 
use of former grants and into the nature of grants to come. 
To the people it is a means by which they may know that the 
public funds are applied efficiently to purposes of which the 
state or community approves. 

A knowledge of the British budget system is essential to 
a proper understanding of the problems of American budg- 
etary procedure. The British system has served as a model 
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for all other modern budget systems. And justly so. In no 
phase of representative government have the English people 
so challenged the admiration of the world as in the field of 
financial administration. The ideal of popular control of the 
public purse existed in their minds almost from the inception 
of the nation, and it forms, as we know, the entire background 
of their great struggle for representative government. Section 
12 of the Great Charter of 1215 provides that "no scutage or 
aid shall be imposed in the kingdom, unless by the Common 
Council of the realm, except for the purpose of ransoming 
the king's person, making the king's first-born son a knight, 
and marrying his eldest daughter once, and the aids for these 
purposes shall be reasonable and just." This ancient pledge - 
was renewed many times in the succeeding centuries, and the 
whole transformation of the Council into an independent 
legislative body was accomplished through the power of the 
Council in controlling the purse strings. By the beginning of 
the 15th century the House of Commons was recognized as 
the sole source of revenue and appropriation bills. The 
British budget system as we know it today emerged in crude 
form in 1688, but it took the parliamentary reforms of the 
latter 18th and earlier 19th centuries to make it, from the 
standpoint of financial technique, the most perfect system the 
world has yet known. 

In order to follow the British budgetary procedure, it is 
necessary to keep well in mind several of the fundamental 
characteristics of the British constitutional system: 

1. The Constitution itself, based on custom and precedent 
and supported by parliamentary rules and legal interpretations. 

2. The Cabinet, representing members chosen from the 
majority party in the House of Commons and charged with 
common responsibility requiring collective resignation in case 
of parliamentary disagreement or censure. 

3. Parliament, consisting of the House of Commons, 
chosen by the people and transacting most of the people's 
business ; and of the House of Lords, hereditary or appointed 
by the King, and reduced since the reforms of 1911 to a 
more or less advisory capacity. 

4. The Prime Minister, appointed by the King and choos- 
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ing his associates in the Cabinet, among the latter being the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, usually head of the Treasury 
De{>artment. 

Now under the theory of Cabinet government Parliament 
represents the will of the people, and the Cabinet, chosen from 
the members of the majority party in Parliament, represents 
the will of Parliament. The Cabinet formulates legislative pro- 
posals and presents them to Parliament for sanction or re- 
jection. Whenever there is serious disagreement the Cabinet 
may pursue one of three courses : it may modify its proposals ; 
it may resign and give place to a Cabinet which commands the 
support of Parliament ; or it may appeal through the Crown to 
ihe people to elect other representatives who will support the 
government. If an appeal is made to the people, the election 
takes place immediately and not at some future time when the 
issue has perhaps been forgotten or obscured by other issues. 

With these things in mind let us notice briefly the actual 
budgetary procedure. 

The British financial year runs from April 1 to March 31. 
In the preceding November the estimates of the various de- 
partments are submitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Chancellor brings all these estimates together, digests 
them, and, in consultation with the heads of departments, 
formulates a definite financial program. Frequently the Prime 
Minister and even the entire Cabinet are called upon for ad- 
vice. Finally everything is worked into a budget, backed by 
the Cabinet and containing all the data necessary for rapid 
and intelligent consideration: estimates of expenditures sub- 
mitted in three grand divisions and each division broken up 
into sections, or items, called "votes"; estimates of revenues, 
showing detailed plans as to sources, tax rates, and other 
matters. 

The budget gets formally before the House in the follow- 
ing manner : At the opening of the session the King delivers 
the throne speech, which always contains some very general 
reference to the fiscal needs of the government. This speech 
is followed by an address in reply and a vote that a "supply 
be granted" — ^a formality by which the House indicates that 
it is in good humor and will not hamper the government in 
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its ordinary operations. Then the House proceeds to appoint 
a day when it will sit as a Q>nimittee of the Whole on Supply 
and another day when it will sit as a Committee of the Whole 
on Ways and Means. 

Now the first day has arrived, and the budget is before 
the House sitting as a Committee of the Whole on Supply. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer presents each item of ex- 
penditure, explains it and defends it if necessary. The oppo- 
sition may question the wisdom of a given expenditure, it 
may propose a reduction, it may reject outright, but it may 
not introduce an item or propose an increase; for in the liain- 
guage of an inflexible rule of the House, reaffirmed many 
times since its adoption in 1713, "This House will receive no 
petition upon any motion for a grant or charge upon the 
public revenue .... tmless recommended by the Crown,"' (i. 
e., the Cabinet). If an item seems too small, a member may 
call attention to the deficiency by a resolution to reduce. 

This process goes on for fifteen or twenty days, the issues 
being kept constantly before the public through newspapers 
and otherwise. Item by item the estimates are sanctioned, 
modified or rejected. The rejection of a vital proposal would 
force the resignation of the Cabinet or the dissolution of 
the House. 

But all this is preliminary. The House has merely agreed 
to these expenditures. Having "voted supply," as it is called, 
the House then resolves itself into a Committee of the Whole 
on Ways and Means, and for each of the items previously 
approved it makes a specific grant from the treasury. Toward 
the end of the session these grants are combined into a great 
Appropriation Act. 

So far the question of revenue has been considered only 
indirectly. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, acting for the 
Cabinet, is, as we have seen, responsible for the amount and 
direction of expenditures. He is also responsible for the 
methods of raising revenues to meet these expenditures. 

A day is appointed for considering the question of revenues, 
the House sitting again as a Committee of the Whole on 
Ways and Means. It is at this time that the Chancellor of 



* Quoted in Lowne, TA# Budget, p. 113. 
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the Exchequer delivers what is commonly known as the 
^'budget speech," containing a history of the nation's finances 
for the preceding year and outlining in detail the revenue 
plans of the government for the coming year. 

Here again the opposition may question, may propose to 
reduce or reject, but the House will hear no motion for raising 
revenue "save by a minister of the Crown, unless such a tax 
be a substitution, by way of equivalent, for taxation at that 
moment submitted for the consideration of Parliament."* In 
practice few changes in the budget plans are made by the 
House. Modifications, if modifications become necessary, are 
made by the persons responsible for the estimates, that is, 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer or some other member 
of the Cabinet. 

All this covers only the procedure in the House of Com- 
mons. Since the reforms of 1911, the House of Lords has 
been substantially without power with respect to money bills. 
Revenue and appropriation measures passed by the Commons 
become laws whether passed by the Lords or not. The fact is 
that the rejection or amendment of a money bill by the House 
of Lords had been rare for more than a century. In 1772 a 
money bill was returned from the House of Lords with an 
amendment. The House of Commons immediately rejected 
it The Speaker of the House then tossed the bill contemptu- 
ously over his desk and upon the floor, and members of the 
House engaged for several minutes in kicking it about the 
floor. Henry C. Adams is correct when he says that a 
healthy Englishman is by nature impolite. 

The foregoing covers in a very general way the progress 
of the British budget from its compilation through its pas- 
sage to a vote and on to its final authorization. Add to this 
a plan of audit and control which is a model of its kind, and 
finally an investigation and report each February by a com- 
mittee of eleven members from the House of Commons, and 
we get a system which, while not absolutely perfect in its 
operation, seems as nearly perfect as human frailty will per- 
mit it, to be. 

This system provides for expert supervision and care in 

* Quoted in Daniels, Public Finance, p. 362. 
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the preparation of estimates. It provides for absolute re- 
sponsibility on the part of both the proposing and the approv- 
ing body. There is no shifting here to persons who cannot 
be located. It provides for intelligent and effective criticism. 
It provides against "irresponsible" changes and amendments. 
There are no irrelevant "riders" here. There is no "pork 
barrel." There is no power or opportunity for the individual 
or a congressional oligarchy to impede financial legislation or 
to force through other legislation by such announcement as 
was made by a committee chairman near the close of the first 
session of the 60th Congress of the United States: "I have 
the report of the conference on the Public Buildings bill in my 
pocket. I am going to keep it there until a satisfactory currency 
bill is passed."^ In short the system lifts the nation's finances 
out of the mire of private politics, achieves efficiency without 
any real sacrifice of democracy, and insures control of the pub- 
lic purse by and for the people. 

Far removed from the system just described stands the 
system followed by Congress and most of the American states. 
There are differences, of course, between the budgetary pro- 
cedure of Congress and that of the various states, but the 
similarities are so great that, in the main, what may be said 
of the one may also be said of the other. 

American budgetary procedure can be understood thor- 
oughly only in connection with the history of our financial 
administration. This procedure has been profoundly influenc- 
ed by the conditions and political ideals prevailing at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, particularly by the theory 
of separation of the governmental functions and by the fear of 
executive tyranny as embodied in George III. 

The basis of the budget right in the United States* is 
found in the following provisions of the Constitution: 1. 
Article II, Section III, — ^He (the President) shall from time 
to time give to the Congress information of the state of the 
union and recommend to their consideration such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient." 2. Article I, Section 
IX, Clause 7, — ^"No money shall be drawn from the treasury 
except in consequence of appropriations made by law ; and a 



^ Pord, Tk€ Cost of Our National Govtmmant, p. 43. 
"Of.. Adams, Seionce of Pimance, p. 113. 
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r^iular statement and account of receipts and expenditures 
of all public money shall be published from time to time." 
i Article I, Section VII, Clause 1, — "All bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives, but 
the Senate may propose and concur in amendments, as in 
other bills." These provisions should be considered in con- 
nection with the clauses giving the President power of veto 
and empowering him to require reports from the executive 
departments, and the clause forbidding any department head 
from holding a seat in either house. 

No definite budgetary procedure is laid down, but there 
is mudi evidence to show that the "founders" intended to 
perpetuate, in a general way, the British budget system. At 
any rate, Hamilton, as a party leader and as prospective Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was called upon in 1789 to draft the 
bill establishing the treasury department and to prepare a 
financial plan. No sooner was this bill before Congress, 
however, than a question was raised as to whether it was not 
unsafe to entrust such great responsibility to one man. One 
member of Congress "discoursed at length on the iniquity of 
the human race ; inquired where a man could be found honest 
and capable enough to fill the office ; and reminded his hearers 
of the ugly nunors that preceded Morris's retirement and led 
to the later abolition of the office of superintendent of 
finance."* There was also much discussion of the meaning 
of the word "originate" as used in the Constitution, some mem- 
bers holding that it included the actual preparation of esti- 
mates and that to confer this duty upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be to clothe him with legislative power. 

The bill as introduced empowered the Secretary to "devise 
and report plans for the improvement and management of 
revenue." In the final enactment these words were changed to 
"digest and prepare, etc.", the implication being that unless 
Congress called upon the Secretary specifically, his plans 
might be retained perhaps as a part of his digestion. The 
whole idea of Congress seems to have been to keep the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under its thumb, by prescribing that calls 
for financial information should be made directly to the 
Treasury Department rather than through the President, and 

* Dewey, Fitumciai History of the United States, p. 8S. (Editton of 1903.) 
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to place the Secretary in a position where he could not domi- 
nate or seriously influence Congress. 

Another provision of the law of 1789 was that the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury could be made either in 
person or in writing. In 1790, however, when the time arrived 
for Hamilton to report on funding the national debt, the 
House decided that the report should be made in writing.^® 
Thus the custom was established. The annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury was made permanent by law in 
1800, with specific provision that it was "for the information 
of Congress." 

In the beginning Congressional procedure conformed in 
many ways to English precedents. Revenue and appropria- 
tion measures were considered, as at the present time, in com- 
mittee of the whole, but with no standing committees inter- 
vening between the recommendations of the departments and 
the action of the House. In 1796, however, a commitee on ways 
and means was appointed for the purpose of considering finan- 
cial measures, and in 1802 this committee was made a perma- 
nent standing committee. It continued to have control of 
both revenue and appropriation bills down to 1865, when a 
committee on appropriations was created, the idea being to 
promote economy and efficiency. In 1883 the committee on 
rivers and harbors was created, and in 1885, owing to a fight 
between the chairman of the committee on appropriations and 
the leaders of his party, the committee on appropriations was 
deprived of much of its power and the work of preparing ap- 
propriation bills divided among six different committees. Thus 
the progress toward diffusion of legislative responsibility be- 
came complete. 

Under the congressional procedure each department is re- 
quired by law to submit to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
not later than October 15, estimates of needs for the coming 
fiscal year. These estimates are compiled and submitted to 
Congress in the form of the annual report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, a volume of some seven or eight hundred 
pages, merely thrown together, without adequate analysis, 
without cross references, without even so much as an index. 
The Secretary's function is purely clerical. He has been 



*• Dewey, op., cU. p. 86. 
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called the "funnel" through which the estimates pass on their 
way to Congress. 

Again, when the report reaches Congress there is no 
committee to digest and correlate. The Speaker merely breaks 
it up and refers the fragments to the proper committees, eight 
in all, along with the task of raising revenue to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

In addition to this, there are pouring into Congress all 
during the session estimates from additional and totally in- 
dependent sources: judgments of the Court of Claims, engi- 
neering estimates from the War Department, special bills of 
all kinds, and supplemental estimates of all sorts and sizes. In 
the documents of the 60th Congress may be found a supple- 
mental estimate of $3.50 for one bicycle tire.^^ And in it all 
there is no committtee to correlate these proposals or to de- 
fend them before the House as a whole. Each department 
clamors for all it can get. Each committee clamors for all it 
can get Each individual naturally clamors for all he can get. 

The foregoing applies only to financial legislation. When 
we remember that bills for other purposes are pouring in 
from other sources in an equally disconnected and unsyste- 
matic fashion, the term "congressional mill" takes on a new 
meaning. Fifty years has been called a conservative estimate 
of tiie time it would take to consider thoroughly all the bills 
submitted to Congress at a single session. It was this con- 
dition of affairs, perhaps, that led James Russell Lowell once 
to remark that we have in the United States "government by 
declamation" instead of government by deliberation. 

The procedure from here on is very familiar : the threshing 
out in committees ; the committee reports ; the wide powers of 
amendment; the combinations among members; the tacking 
on of riders ; and the powerlessness of the President to influ- 
ence financial measures except through indirect and coercive 
methods. The procedure in the Senate is similar, and in the 
conferences which follow on amended bills the voice of the 
Senate nearly always prevails. 

The defects of such a system are not hard to summarize : 
1. It is unbusinesslike and encourages extravagance. 2. No 
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one is given constitutional control over the estimates. The 
estimates merely pour in as a great stream of disconnected and 
often conflicting requests for money. 3. The system provides 
no way by which the public may fix responsibility. From a 
constitutional standpoint, the estimates come from various 
"irresponsible" sources. "Irresponsible" committees prepare 
and submit plans for raising and spending money. The indi- 
vidual member is responsible only to his constituents, whose 
chief interest frequently centers around the ability of their 
Congressman, in the popular phrase, "to bring home the 
bacon." 4. Members of Congress vote on appropriation bills 
without opportunity to ask questions of the executive heads. 
Similarly the executive heads have no real opportunity to de- 
fend their proposals publicly, or to oppose those that have 
been worked out in the seclusion of committtee rooms. 5. 
The system affords unlimited and irresistible temptation to 
"log-rolling" and to the tacking on of irrelevant riders having 
nothing in common, as Henry C. Adams says, but the common 
desire to be legalized. 6. Great revenues and appropriation 
measures are prepared without definite plan or expert super- 
vision and are frequently patched up further from the floor, 
the result often being a sort of legislative "crazy quilt" which 
defies analysis or comprehension. 7. The president, repre- 
senting the national point of view, has no real power to influ- 
ence a bill while it is in a plastic state or to get at the irrelevant 
portions of a bill, however irrelevant they may be. 

The American states follow in the main the trail blazed by 
Congress. There are certain very important differences, to be 
sure, but the general results are the same : no expert supervis- 
ion, no intelligible classification, no concerted policy, no fixed 
responsibility; the same log-rolling methods, the same multi- 
tude of bills, the same patchwork of legislation, and often ap- 
propriation measures carrying millions of dollars "jammed 
through" in the closing hours of the session. 

In most states this condition of affairs has continued for 
years. In the meantime many of our political leaders have ap- 
peared oblivious of the weaknesses and real needs of the situa- 
tion or else insistently jealous of what has euphemistically 
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been called l^slative supremacy in matters of financial ad- 
ministration. 

From all that has just been said, it would seem that a very 
easy solution of the problem could be found in the introduction 
of the British budget system. But the problem is capable of no 
such simple and off-hand treatment. Constitutional systems 
develop very gradually. They cannot be made out of hand or 
changed over night by the stroke of a pen. 

The first thing to be realized, in the opinion of the present 
writer, is that the American constitutional system is neither in- 
herently bad, nor is it the most perfect system that could be 
devised. Our constitutional system has, roughly, achieved its 
purpose, and perhaps has achieved it better than any other 
system would have done. In its financial procedure, however, 
has arisen one of the hitches, one of the crotchets, so to speak, 
of American democracy; one of the numerous places where 
theory does not "square" with practice. 

Theoretically, the democratic thing to do is to allow appro- 
priation measures to be introduced or amended at will. Prac- 
tically, the result has proved just the opposite from what was 
originally intended. The moment such a measure comes be- 
fore a legislative body for consideration, the latter loses its 
character as a single body working for the interests of the state 
or country as a whole and becomes a collection of individuals, 
each working for his district, or his constituents, or himself, 
and losing the state or national point of view. The fault is 
with the system and not wholly or in large part with the men 
composing the system. 

There are many signs of a growing recognition of these 
facts. Along with the "commission idea", indeed as a part of 
the same general movement, the budget idea has taken hold of 
the American mind. Reference was made in the beginning to 
the movement for the budget in the American states and mu- 
nicipalities. There has been a similar movement in Congress, 
though its progress is discouragingly slow. An amendment to 
the federal Sundry Civil Service Bill of 1909 gave the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury at least a modicum of con- 
trol over estimates of expenditures and revenues. In 1912 
the word "budget" appeared for the first time in the plat- 
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forms of the national political parties. Moreover, President 
Taft, following a report of his Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency, on Feb. 26, 1913, submitted to Congress a budget 
together with special message claiming the constitutional 
right to submit a definite plan and to become definitely re- 
sponsible — ^a proposal which Congress resented and refused 
to consider. Only a few months ago a resolution was intro- 
duced in the Senate, which, if adopted, would commit the 
federal government to a definite budgetary procedure. 

Of the numerous remedies that have been proposed for 
the present situation, the great majority may be dismissed as 
involving too complete a change in our political institutions. 
For the purposes of this discussion, the r«nedies may be di- 
vided into two general classes: the ideal and practical, what 
they ought to be and what they probably will be for the pres- 
ent time. 

The first of these is the plan of executive responsibility, 
the idea being that the executive is naturally the leader of his 
party program and represents at least as much responsibility 
as can be secured under our system. This plan involves, 
among other things : 1. The preparation of all financial plans 
in advance by the executive assisted by a body of experts, and 
the submission of these plans by him to the legislature. 2. Mak- 
ing the executive responsive to the people by conditioning his 
progress upon the approval or disapproval of a majority of the 
legislature. 3. Making the legislative body responsive to the 
people by limiting its powers to review and approval or re- 
jection, and then in case of serious differences, referring the 
issue directly to the people.^^ This plan contains the essence 
of the British budget system. It is the closest approach to 
popular control that can be attained under representative gov- 
ernment. The constitutional difficulties are evident, so' far as 
the United States is concerned, but they are not insuperable. 

Actual budgetary reform in the United States is proceed- 
ing along two main lines, one being a modification of this ex- 
ecutive budget and the other being the so-called legislative 
budget. The former amounts in many cases to little more 
than an executive recommendation. It is important, however, 
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because it recc^izes the governor as the leader of his party 
and the business agent of the state as a whole, and because it 
conforms to the processes essential in all effective budgetary 
procedure. It is a step in the right direction and may in time 
be developed into a real budget system. 

In connection with the executive budget, it is well to re- 
member that the plan is likely to prove weak and ineffective 
unless it gives the executive full power to employ experts, pro- 
vide for public hearings, and require all necessary informa- 
tion; unless it gives him power also to appear personally, or 
through his representatives, before either house during the 
consideration of budget bills and to modify the budget, as may 
be required, before final action by the legislature ; and unless 
it shall limit, if possible, the right to propose increases from 
the floor and provide that neither house shall consider other 
appropriation measures until the budget bill has been finally 
acted upon. Such "established services" of the state as the 
judiciary, public service commissions, and perhaps state edu- 
cational institutions should be provided for through continu- 
ing appropriations, i. e., appropriations running until repealed 
directly by the legislature, — thus reducing the danger of 
executive tyranny on the one hand and of political interfer- 
ence on the other. 

The legislative budget has been tried in many states, and 
it is apparently the only budget plan that would prove ac- 
ceptable to Congress at the present time. This plan consists 
merely in creating a special budget committee, usually a joint 
committee of the two houses, for investigation, hearings, etc., 
and requiring that all appropriations shall find place in one or 
two appropriation bills. It is urged by those who would up- 
hold the complete supremacy of the legislature. It appeals to 
the popular ear as being the "American" system, though, as 
Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland has pointed out, it is "American" 
only in the sense that America is the only great nation continu- 
ing practices which European nations have had the wisdom to 
get rid of years ago. It represents substantial improvement 
in the prevailing method, but clearly fails to remove its most 
serious defects. 

In all reforms of this kind the ideal, of course, is popular 
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control. This ideal, however, is not new, nor is it distinctly 
American. It found expression in the Anglo-Saxon constitu- 
tional law, and was brought to America by the first colonists 
that crossed the Atlantic. It was uppermost in the minds of 
the men who adopted our Constitution and laid the founda- 
tions of our financial system. The changes of the 19th cen- 
tury were made to meet the complex conditions of modem 
social and political life. The purpose of these changes was 
to secure efficiency and at the same time perpetuate the demo- 
cratic ideal. But experience has brought the conviction that 
in many ways our constitutional system achieves neither effi- 
ciency nor democracy in the fullest possible measure. The 
growth of the budget system is an expression of this convic- 
tion as applied in the field of public finance. Like the growth 
of the "commission" system in the field of general regulation, 
it has been made possible by the increasing realization that 
there is no real sacrifice of democracy involved in selecting a 
man or a group of men and del^;ating to them some task for 
which they are specially fitted, provided they are held to rigid 
account. Whether the delegation of power comes from an 
autocracy above or from the people below makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. May it not be that democracy will find 
in this fact one of its answers to the Teutonic charge that it is 
"a blind, stupid, groping thing," capable of learning only in 
the costly school of experience? 
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The Priest in Modern French Fiction* 

WiLUAM WiSTAR COMPORT 
Presideiit of Haverford Collese 

Among the despatches from France there is occasional 
mention of deeds of bravery or of sacrifice performed by the 
priests. But no such fragmentary news can give an adequate 
idea of what this devoted band of men is doing, not only on 
the battlefield, but in binding up the distressed and broken- 
hearted in the deserted villages. In a tiny fishing village of 
Normandy we ourselves were present at a "Messe pour 
hommes" in which the cure, after adjuring the reservists leav- 
mg for the army and the fleet to recall God and Jeanne d'Arc, 
assured them also that he would care for and support their 
stricken wives and children. That was on the second of 
August. Since then much has happened to the men of that 
village and of all the villages in the sweet land of France. 
Not a priest but must have been called upon in new and un- 
tried ways to feel that he is an integral part of the community 
life and a son of the common "patrie." Perhaps nothing more 
effectively than this war of invasion could have drawn to- 
gether all the sons of France and, in the presence of a com- 
mon danger, united all men of piety and charity in one Chris- 
tian brotherhood. If France can now purge herself of cer- 
tain abuses and clothe herself in a deeper spirituality, the his- 
torian of the future may yet see in the present chastening not 
a curse but a blessing. 

In view of this unexpected role which the priests of France 
have been called upon to play in real life, it is interesting to 
review the large share of attention they have received in nine- 
teenth century fiction — ^that branch of literature which most 
nearly reflects the divers sentiments of the nation. 

The priest has always been a conspicuous figure in the im- 
aginative literature of France. In the age long gone, when 
the great feudal bishops went on the crusade it was natural 

* 1. Atala. By Francois Ren^ de Chateaubriand. Paris, 1801 

2. L€ Rouge et U Noir. Bv Stendhal (Henri Beyle>. Paris, 1830. 

3. Le Curi de Tours. By H. de Balzac Paris, 1832. 

4. L'Abbi Tigrane. ByPerdinand Pabre. Paris, 1873. 

5. La f ante de fAbbi Mouret. By Emile Zola. Paris, 1875. 

6. VAnneam d'amHkyste. By Anatole France. Paris, 1899. And others. 
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to find that saintly swashbuckler Turpin fighting with Charle- 
magne's Peers at Ronceval, just as it was natural for the 
Spanish Cid to count on the strong arm and the wise counsels 
of Alvar Fanez in his strife and bickerings with his king and 
the Moors of Valencia. Later, when the spirit of satire set in 
with the bourgeois literature of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the priests came in for their share of the jests and 
hard knocks. Cupidity, sloth, incontinence, and rancor were 
attributed to the priests and monks by the late mediaeval 
writers, as has been the case in other Latin countries to 
the present day. Jean de Meun does not spare the clerks in 
the second part of the Roman de la Rose, and they are the 
butt of the jest in many of the conies and fabliaux, those fasci- 
nating "after-dinner stories in verse," as Professor Bedier 
calls them, from which the Italian novelists and our own 
Chaucer drew some of their happiest inspirations. 

For example, the cupidity of the priest is amusingly re- 
warded in the fabliau of La Vache au Pretre. The priest had 
persuaded a frugal couple in his parish to give him the only 
cow they possessed, on the principle that they would receive a 
double reward for their gift to the Church. Upon receiving 
the peasants' cow, the priest confined her in his pasture by 
the same tether as his own cow. During the night the new- 
comer became homesick for her old quarters, and by sheer 
force induced the priest's cow to accompany her. The next 
morning the peasants had cause to praise the Lord for the 
prompt manner in which His promise had been fulfilled, 
while the priest was left to reflect at his leisure upon the 
fickleness of kine. 

It is remarkable that the conception of the Church enter- 
tained by the mediaeval peasant was precisely the same as it is 
found to be in modem fiction : the Church is supposed to oflFcr 
an easy and care-free existence. In the fabliau Des Estats du 
siicle we read of a young peasant : 

"Qu'au commencement de sa vie 
Regarda Tcstat de Clergie, 
Et vit qu'il est trop precieux, 
Tr^s aisies, tr^s delicieux, 
Les clers ont les prelations, 
Les rantes, les possessions, 
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Les grans palaffrois, les chevaux, 
Les vins vieux et les vins nouveux, 
Devant tous autres la parole." 

But he changed his mind later, when he saw it was necessary : 

"Quant uns horns se veut per derc faire, 
Matin lever et tart cuchier, 
De jour panser, de nuyt songier, 
Et les autres afflictions 
Qui sont n6s ^s prdations." 

But passing over the caricatures of monks and priests in 
Renaissance literature, and also the elegant "abbes" of the old 
r^me, whose manners are not to be distinguished from tlie 
manners of "rhonnete homme" or perchance of "I'liomme aux 
bonnes fortimes", let us confine ourselves to the parish priest 
in town or country as he is portrayed in the fiction of the last 
century. Even during a time when the claims of the Church 
have been vigorously opposed by politicians, and her authority 
threatened by attacks of free-thinkers, her representatives have 
claimed more than their usual share of literary attention as a 
distinct class in the French population. Not only are the 
clei^ of France so numerous as to warrant treatment in arty 
general survey of contemporary French society, such as that at- 
tempted by Balzac in the Comidie humaine or by M. Anatole 
France in the Bergeret series, but the circumstances of the in- 
dividual priest are inevitably such as to place him in conflict 
with the social ideals of his fellows and with those of nature. 
Not only in Balzac's chronicles of the reign of Louis Philippe 
and in M. France's chronicles of the Dreyfus period, but at all 
times and under all conditions the Catholic priest is a man apart, 
with peculiar problems and temptations which the novelist 
seeks to analyze and portray. 

Certain distinctive marks are common, then, to all priests as 
members of an order called to perform a peculiar duty and to 
set a unique standard of holy living. But the circumstances in 
which their duty is appointed differ so widely, and the charac- 
ter of individual members of this order is so diversely fitted for 
the combat which is exacted of them, that in reality there is 
abundant variety oflFered for the study of the novelist. Then, 
too, in a country given over to such an intense feeling in 
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Church affairs as France has been for the past one hundred 
years, where religion and politics have been so constantly con- 
fused, it is natural that there should be a great diversity in the 
attitude taken by individual novelists towards both the institu- 
tion and its titular representatives. The novel has been made 
to carry the polemic both for and against the priesthood, and 
there are comparatively few writers who have been able to 
treat the priests artistically, yet realistically, free from bias and 
partisanship. 

However much, then, individual novelists may vary in their 
portrayal of the French priest, we find that their creations fall 
into four general categories. The first, as we shall presently see, 
goes back to the very beginning of the century, when Chateau- 
briand after the Age of Reason instituted a return to Chris- 
tianity as part of the apparatus of dawning romanticism : his 
priest and all his legitimate descendants to the present day we 
may call the romantic priest. Such a priest is an old man, 
thoroughly seasoned and disillusioned himself, hoary and ven- 
erable, giving to the service of others the life which he no longer 
values for hiniself. He is benign, mellow, idyllic — the ideal 
priest of a country parish — z type which has existed and exists 
still, but which is all too rare. Historically the type has its 
origins in the eighteenth century with Rousseau's Vicaire Savo- 
yard and Saint-Pierre's vieUlard in Paul et Virginie. But, nev- 
ertheless, the romantic priest belongs chiefly to the nineteenth 
century. Hostility to the Church and its representatives marks 
the second class of novelists in the nineteenth century. They 
are men who have chosen as their type of priest the unfit, the 
unsanctified, the black sheep, unworthy to set an example of 
holy living because despicable in his private life. Julien Sorel 
in Stendhal's Le rouge et le noir (1831) is the first representa- 
tive of this class of priest, in whose portrayal all the scorn and 
bitterness of the great psychological novelist for the wearer of 
the soutane is expended. Of Sorel's descendants, too, there is 
no lack. The defenders and apologists for the clergy form the 
third class, and very properly offset the influence of these last 
enemies of Catholicism. They have come to the front more no- 
ticeably in recent decades, rushing into the arena to resent the 
insults of such writers as Zola. They are entitled to represent 
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the priest as they see him through rose-colored glasses, but their 
unmodulated paean of praise bids fair to be as unwarranted by 
the facts as the prejudiced abuse which they seek to counteract. 
The really great clerical figures have been produced by the 
fourth small class of novelists whose work bears the stamp of 
genius, and who have approached their models without preju- 
dice, in the interest of realism. Balzac's all-sufficient art and 
Ferdinand Fabre's peculiar qualifications have enabled these 
two men to give us, from varying angles and under diflferent 
lights, the truest portraits of the French clergy. 

With this simple classification in mind, one may draw a ccwn- 
posite portrait of the French parish priest, and gain a percep- 
tion of his large place in modem French society. The truth 
cannot be incarnated in the portrait of a single individual, but 
from the testimony of many witnesses it may be established 
by the discriminating and impartial reader. 

Chateaubriand's A tola (1801) very promptly opens the 
century's list of priests in French fiction. Pere Aubry is the 
literary progenitor of all the later self-denying comforters of 
stricken humanity, dedicated to a life of service among the 
ignorant, the down-trodden, and the oppressed. In A tola the 
hermit priest among the savages of the American forest is of 
course a part of the great romanticist's artistic apparatus. 
Simple though his philosophy be, and elementary though his 
problems may appear, his faith is radiant and his courage sub- 
lime. His convictions have the militant ring of the mediaeval 
warriors of Charlemagne as they joined battle with the Sara- 
cens at Ronceval : "Que sommes nous, f aibles solitaires, sinon 
de grossiers instruments d'une oeuvre celeste? Eh, quel serait 
le soldat assez lache pour reculer torsque son chef, la croix a 
la main, et le front couronne d'epines, marche devant lui au 
secours des hommes?" After thirty years in the New World 
forests, he can say : "J'admire EHeu dans la grandeur de ces sol- 
itudes, et je me prepare a la mort que m'annoncent mes vieux 
jours." The gospel he preaches is of the simplest,fit for the idyl- 
lic existence of Chateaubriand's peaux rouges : "Je leur ai seule- 
ment enseigne a s'aimer, a prier Dieu et a esperer une meilleure 
vie: toutes les lois du monde sont la-dedans." Fere Aubry has 
suffered, and has come out of his suffering into perfect peace ; 
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he is beyond the reach of temptation : one feels that he is im- 
mune. 

Chateaubriand's priest is not of the world at all : he is not 
on the scene of action, but is far removed from the turmoil of 
revolution, empire, and restoration, in a virgin soil of simple 
virtues and elemental passions. One feels that Lamartine, 
with all his rhetoric, comes much nearer the reality in Jocelyn, 
and in his Journal des connaissances utiles he has actually set 
down in prose what he considered the proper attitude of the 
priest toward his spiritual and worldly obligations. However, 
Pere Aubry comes to life again in Alfred's de Vigny's Cure de 
Monireuily in Halevy's Abbe Constantin, who is perhaps the 
best known French priest to schoolboys, and in the stories of 
other modern writers who have reincarnated Chateaubriand's 
guileless and benign old priest. 

Evidently there is no hostility to Church or clergy in such 
portrayals. But now the first attack on both the institution 
and its representatives is at hand. In 1831 Stendhal published 
Le rouge et le noir. The title arrests the attention, and the 
sinister figure of Julien Sorel remains graven in the memory. 
By way of introduction to this loathsome creature, Michelet's 
words may be recalled: "La grande majorite des pretres sor- 
tent de families de campagne. Le paysan, lors meme qu'il 
n'est pas pauvre, trouve commode d'alleger sa famille en 
plagant son fils au seminaire. La premiere education, celle 
qu'on regoit des parents avant toute education, leur manque 
totalement. Le seminaire ne repare nullement cet inconvenient 
d'origine et de condition premiere." That goes to account for 
Julien Sorel, but not to condone the complete corruption of 
his moral fibre. The hero of Le rouge et le noir, if such a 
term may be applied to this despicable creature, is the product- 
tion of an enemy of the Church. He is guilty of every sin in 
the decalogue: worldly ambition, deceit, pride, selfishness, in- 
continence lead him to seduction, murder, and his own physi- 
cal and moral ruin. Michelet again enables the uninitiated to 
understand the progress of such an ill-bred priestling and his 
success even in the Parisian world: "Beaucoup de choses qu'on 
ne tolererait pas dans un autre, lui comptent a lui pour merites. 
La roideur, c'est austerite ; la gaucherie, c'est la simplicite d'un 
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saint qui n'a vecu qu'au desert. On lui applique d'autres regies 
qu'aux laiques, et plus indulgentes." And thus, if he is so 
shrewd in his chicanery, so unscrupulous in his dishonor, as 
is Julien Sorel, he makes his way under the protection of an 
institution so corrupt as Stendhal depicts it. Sorel is a figure 
of portentous villainy, and one feels the power of the psycho- 
logist's art in this, his chief creation. But there is no truth 
to be gained from this unqualified attack upon the back-stairs 
methods of a corrupt priesthood. One may admire the puis- 
sance of Stendhal's psychological study of a criminal; but 
there is nothing to admire in Julien Sorel as a priest or a man. 
He is self-conscious, conceited, selfish coxcomb, intellectually 
"smart", morally a degenerate. However closely the type of 
worldly abbe in the eighteenth or nineteenth century may have 
approached it, the rank and file of French clergy are not of 
this sort. Julien Sorel will serve our purpose as a pendant 
for Pere Aubry, and as model for Zola in a later generation, 
but he is an unpardonable travesty of the typical French priest. 
Contemporary with the diatribes of Michelet against the 
priests, and particularly against their interference with family 
life, stands Balzac's Cure de Village, In this provincial story 
of sin and expiation, it is the Abbe Bonnet who brings peace 
and blessing to all the stricken souls. Bonnet's is a real voca- 
tion : he voluntarily left a home of luxury, and having given 
himself entirely to the Church, he succeeded by tactful and 
irreproachable service in changing the character of an entire 
population. He is another of these beneficent and lovely char- 
acters in the Church, and in drawing him Balzac contributes 
to the literary reproduction of this clerical type. A priest, too, 
is the central figure in still another of Balzac's novels, the 
Abbe Birotteau in Le Cure de Tours, The three-cornered am- 
bitions and rivalries of Birotteau, Troubert and old Mile. 
Gamard — how familiar they are ! How much Balzac has made 
of the petty bickerings and heart-burnings that serve to en- 
liven the narrow life of the canons as they tread the dark old 
streets of Tours! As a realistic portrayal of clerical manners, 
the book is by all odds the most important we have yet con- 
sidered. Indeed, it is the first to present a priest artistically 
and objectively, with no intention to falsify or caricature him. 
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It is likely that Balzac never said his last word on the priests 
and their role in the Comidie humaine. The Cure de Tours 
is such a gem of carefully studied portraiture, that one may re- 
gret the artist's failure to execute a larger canvas. But, as we 
shall see, his work was later taken up by one who was espec- 
ially qualified to supply the lacking master-piece. 

Balzac died in mid-century. Before twenty years elapsed, 
another generation of novelists was in process of formation. 
Less well known than his contemporary Flaubert, Ferdinand 
Fabre is the titled historian of clerical manners in France. 
The priest belongs to Fabre. Around Fabre our entire pres- 
entation groups itself. The attainments of other novelists 
must be gauged by his. What special opportunities had Fabre 
enjoyed which qualified him peculiarly to excel in this difficult 
genre of the clerical novel ? Many a reader of UAbbi Tigrane, 
Lucifer, and Les Courbezon may not know the story which 
the novelist himself has told in Ma Jeunesse and in Man cas 
littSraire, After concluding his course at the grand seminaire 
of Montpellier, Fabre was on the point of entering the Church, 
when he was repelled by the prospect of the life he was about 
to embrace. The struggle with conscience is severe in such a 
case, and the experiences of a Renan or a Fabre offer mater- 
ial for effective scenes in more than one novel. Fabre himself 
tells how years later he revisited the scene of that struggle in 
his seminary cell, and how the poignant sensations of years 
before again swept over him. Renouncing the priesthood in 
1848, but with his mind teeming with memories of scenes as- 
sociated with the career he had so narrowly missed, the future 
novelist joined the ranks of would-be artists in the capital. 
For years he did hack-work, writing and destroying manu- 
scripts -which he felt to be unworthy. At last Les Courbezon 
was accepted by the Revue contemporaine, and later printed 
by Hachette in an edition of four thousand copies. On April 
7, 1863, the great Sainte-Beuve in the Constitutionnel hailed 
him as an "eleve de Balzac", no paltry title to respect, and a 
little later the Gazette de France boldly termed him "decide- 
ment un maitre." It was not long after this that Fabre re- 
nounced all other fields, and realized that the press was right 
in indicating the clerical novel as the field where he might be- 
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come without a peer. Here are his own words r^^ding his 
peculiar fitness for this enterprise: "Dans Teglise j'etais saisi, 
touche tout de suite. II n'etait pas un detail, du benitier au 
tabernacle, dans le domaine des choses, du plus humble desser- 
vant au Souverain Pontife, dans le domaine des hommes, qui, 
empreint pour moi de quelque souvenir grave ou terrible, ne 
me remuat tete et coeur. Ici, sous les voiites d'une cathedrale, 
dans le palais d'un eveque, dans le presbytere d'un doyen, dans 
un couvent de reguliers, j'allais de ma libre allure, j'etais a la 
maison, tout m'appartenait, les echos me repondaient d'une 
voix amie.'' Happy, indeed, the novelist who knows so well 
the ground which he is to make his characters tread! From 
this realization of his powers came VAbbi Tigrane and Luci- 
fer, the two most vivid and momentous portrayals of clerical 
ambition and chicanery we possess. Remarkable, too, they are 
in that Fabre here reached the height of art and of popularity 
without the introduction of a female character, and without 
playing on the frayed chord of sacerdotal incontinence. In 
employing envy and ambition as the besetting sins of the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, Fabre is upon the right track ; his example 
might well have been followed by his successors, who have too 
often truckled to the baser tastes of their readers by passing 
over these great tragic springs of human action, and by trail- 
ing the priesthood in ignoble paths of lurid shame. After the 
more idyllic Les Courbezon, the Church was of course pained 
to see her representatives involved in the chicanery so impres- 
sively exposed in L'Abbe Tigrane and Lucifer. But Fabre 
was right artistically, and he was well within the truth as a 
historian, if we may accept the well-nigh unanimous testimony 
of critics since the middle ages. Quite recently the Spanish 
mystic philosopher. Professor Unamuno, has written of the 
Spanish priesthood : "Envy, which is the daughter of spiritual 
idleness, is the companion of dogmatism. There is good rea- 
son for the proverbial phrase 'odium theologicum.' And who 
does not know that envy, more than gluttony, more than any 
other of the seven capital sins, is the vice of the clergy par 
excellence?" More flippantly, but with equal assurance, 
Daudet has touched upon the same rancune ecclisiasiique in 
his diverting anecdote of La mule du Pape. 
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The merits of Fabre's presentation of the priesthood have 
been universally applauded. The Catholic critic, Barley 
d'Aurevilly, says "his priests are true," and adds that, after 
all, UAbbi Tigrane, with its profound study of TAbbe Mical, 
redounds to the glory of the priest and the Church, for Fabre 
is respectful and never loses from sight the grandeur of the 
institution he is treating. Lemaitre, in pointing out the diffi- 
culties imposed upon the author by the very nature of the 
clerical novel, mentions three qualifications required in one 
who would essay the genre: he must have lived long among 
the clergy or have studied with them ; or he must, after hav- 
ing lived in the shadow of a church, or sacristy, or presbjrtery, 
have come out from it and mingled with lay society ; or he must 
have preserved a respectful sympathy for and memory of the 
Church, even after losing his faith. How well Fabre com- 
bined these rare qualifications may be judged from the con- 
fessions quoted above. 

Little known outside of France, but an unmistakable dis- 
ciple of Fabre, is a contemporary novelist, Paul Fraycourt. His 
point of view is so varied in Dupecus (1908), De la charrue d 
la pourpre (1906), and Le journal d*un curi de campagne 
(1902), that he at least cannot be charged with bias. Though 
none of Fraycourt's figures assumes the heroic stature of 
Fabre's great priests, they are nevertheless life size. De la 
charrue d la pourpre is particularly informing, because it fol- 
lows the Abbe Cardaire from the moment he leaves his peas- 
ant home for the seminary until he becomes Archbishop of Al- 
giers, and an Academician to boot. His career has set-backs ; 
but the progress of this ambitious, talented and worthy priest 
is steady. After succeeding in his difficult first parish, his 
scholarly tastes were turned from the study of the Semitic 
languages, in fear of Kenan's fate, to theology and canon law. 
His next position was that of tutor in the family of a rich 
Count whose wife was a converted Jewess. In this luxurious 
household, when he thought himself strong through long con- 
straint, he fell for the first and only time, before the charms 
of a young governess. The affair remained a secret, and the 
young priest expiated his sin with penance and torture of heart. 
He rebuilt his moral structure stronger than it had been be- 
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fore. Again engaged in the service of his superiors, now a 
complete man of the world, he was appointed almoner of a 
lycee at Rheims, a position of influence. From there his ad- 
vancement was rapid. The scope of such a life is wide and 
varied. Its dominant note is unswerving devotion to a grand, 
majestic, and inviolable institution. Scholarship, modem 
science, tact, influence — all must subserve the great system. 
And yet Cardaire is not a great man : he allows his conscience 
to be managed for him by the Abbe Raynal, the deus ex 
machina, who is ambitious for this brilliant and lovable friend 
of his. Cardaire is a very sympathetic figure, thoroughly hu- 
man, and full of the force of the soil trained into a running- 
track of ecclesiastical convention. 

In Le journal d'un curS de campagne the same author has 
given us the memories of an octogenarian priest of a country 
parish. Far removed from all the storm and stress of eccle- 
siastical ambitions, he has lived to celebrate his jubilee in a 
parish in whose joys and sorrows — births, baptisms, com- 
munions, marriages, and deaths — he has shared for half a 
century. Softened by his experiences and beloved by all, he 
is a perfect type of the best French country priests we have 
met either in literature or in the flesh. One chapter from his 
homely biography will bear quotation. Toward the close of 
his life he revisits his old cell in the seminary of his youth, 
now occupied by another young aspirant, a veritable alter ego, 
"He let me in and, offering me the better one of his two chairs, 
remained standing before me. Rapidly I looked about me. It 
was the same room, the walls were still the same color, there 
was the same hole in the wall with the smoke-pipe of the 
stove which is lighted in winter, the same narrow window with 
the little green panes looking out on the wood-pile. 'My boy,' 
I said to the young priest, 'fifty years ago I lived in this room 
for four years. I was happy here, though I passed through 
some trying experiences. Since those days my life has been 
spent in the calm and peace of a little parish.' When the 
young student heard me speak thus, he fell on his knees before 
me, and himibly asked for my blessing. I rose and blessed 
him, praying God to grant him a happy and useful future, and 
to permit him after a long ministry to come like me and enjoy 
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a few moments of comforting emotion in the humble cell 
where he had prepared for the priesthood. 'Monsieur/ said 
the young priest, 'I am going to leave you here to yourself. 
You will be much more at your ease than if I should stay 
with you. May your presence in my room sanctify it and call 
down upon it God's blessing'." 

The existence of the old country priest in the calm of the 
harbor after the storms of life has tempted many a modem 
novelist. Passfng over others of a similar type, reference may 
be made to Theuriet's Abbe Daniel, La Brete's Mon oncle et 
tnon cure, and Maupassant's beautiful little story Le B apt erne. 
In these pastoral portraits one true note is added : the craving 
of the priest for a child upon whom to expend his love and 
care. "My village understands only two things," says the Abbe 
Daniel, "manual labor and marriage. . . . Wherever the 
smoke rises lamong the walnut trees, there is a family, there 
are children. The church, the town-hall, and the vicarage are 
the only solitary dwellings ; yet, the church has God, and every 
Sunday its flock of the faithful; the town-hall has its school 
humming with children ; my house alone is forsaken. . .If 
I only had a little child to bring up, to teach, to love, a child 
asleep beneath my roof, playing on my door-sill, to fill my 
home with joyous life!" 

As Lamartine cries in Joceiyn : 

"Vivre seul c'est languir, c'est attendre de vivrc! 
Tout mon bonheur ainsi se change en vague ennui. 
Solitude ! un Dieu seul peut te remplir de hii I" 

How tragic such solitude must be! How many could groan 
with Tennyson's monk in The Holy Grail : 

"For we that want the warmth of double life, 
We that are plagued with dreams of something sweet 
Beyond all sweetness in a life so rich, — 
Ah, blessed Lord, I speak too earthlywise." 

Almost every novel dealing with rural society has a place 
reserved for the curi. We may find him surrounded with a 
saint's halo of unselfishness and peace, agreeably vegetating in 
many a piece of recent fiction, from Hugo to M. Rene Bazin. 
It is time to break the series of these idyllic scenes, however. 
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by reference to the Bergeret series of M. Anatole France. In 
the incomparable artist's picture of French society at the close 
of the nineteenth century — of the France of the Dreyfus trial 
— ^the priest, of course, must have his place. Like Balzac, and 
Perez Galdos in Spain, he was attempting a panoramic por- 
trayal of his generation. One would not look to this author 
for a sympathetic treatment of the representatives of the Cath- 
olic faith. But if the actual relations of the Church and the 
republic were at all faithfully depicted in the Bergeret series, 
one might question the chance of survival for either institu- 
tion in France. The Abbe Guitrel in L'Anneau d'atnSthyste is 
the catspaw of a loathsome society of political hucksters, so- 
cial climbers, and converted Jews — b, generation in whom crass 
ignorance and prejudice have replaced whatever vices may 
have existed under the old r^me of formal faith and family 
pride. The Abbe Guitrel is named Bishop of Tourcoing not 
i>ecause he is fit to become the spiritual head of a See, but be- 
cause the rich converted Jew, young Bonmont, hopes to find 
in him an ally who will enable him to join the exclusive Hunt 
Club of M. de Brece. L'Anneau d'amithyste, shorn of the 
qualities of the author's marvellous style, his sparkling wit, 
and the immortal figure of M. Bergeret, is the story of the ig- 
noble traffic in ecclesiastical preferment on the part of a cor- 
rupt and godless society. Unique as is the charm of the au- 
thor of Crainquebille and La Rotisserie de la Reine Pidauque, 
no one would choose him as a fair judge of the nation's reli- 
gious ideals. Yet, had he possessed that respect for the Church 
which Lemaitre declares necessary, who in our day would have 
been better qualified to equal the clerical figures of Balzac and 
Fabre ? 

It will be noticed that up to this point nothing has been 
said of the relations of the clergy to those who would lead 
France out into the Promised Land through the development 
of cooperation, trade-unionism, free-masonry, woman suf- 
frage, rural progress, university extension, associated chari- 
ties, and temperance. The introduction into artistic fiction of 
such big words standing for unromantic activities was hardly 
to be expected. But the time has come when the novel, as a 
document of human progress, must bear its share of discus- 
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sion and argument. We have as yet insufficient perspective 
to judge of the fiction of the past decade which bears upon 
our subject. We suspect, however, that what the priest has 
gained as a responsible citizen of a democracy, he has lost in 
artistic presentation. Many recent clerical novels are noth- 
ing but polemics, in which the authors have contended for or 
against the ability of the Church to regenerate French society. 
The author with his panacea is haranguing in the f oregroimd ; 
the priest is relegated to the background. This from the 
standpoint of literary portrayal. Never has the priest been 
cast more upon his own resources than during the past few 
years since the termination of the Concordat. It is a life-and- 
death struggle. Never was there more work to be done. A 
gigantic system is already in existence to minister to the spir- 
itual needs of the nation. Is this system willing to attack its 
task in a new spirit, and join hands with lay agencies dedicat- 
ed to the physical and moral needs of the people and to an 
amelioration of their material existence? 

In criticizing a recent essay of Mr. Bodley, a French writer 
in The Athenaum speaks of the young idealists in France: 
*'They fight against ignorance, pauperism, disease, drink, vice 
— ^against the forces that make for the stagnation or the d^en- 
eracy of the race. At no other time in France has so much 
good-will been engaged in this kind of work. At no other time 
have 'les oeuvres' mustered so many private societies and or- 
ganizations." What is to be the attitude of the clergy to- 
ward these new forces that are stirring the nation ? Are they 
going to remain in their sacred enclosure, regretting the old 
days of favor, and inveighing against the republic, free-mason- 
ry, and modernism? Two thoughtful appreciations by devout 
laymen of the Church's opportunity will be found in Lettres 
d*un curi de campagne by Yves Le Querdec, and Le Curi de 
Ste, Agnis by the Marquise de Ponteves-Sabran. It is cu- 
rious to find how analogous conditions provoke similar obser- 
vations; compare: "le cure de Ste. Agnes pensa une fois de 
plus que la vie du clerge n'est pas assez melee a celle des 
Chretiens dans la detresse morale et materielle du temps" with 
this from the preface of Mr. Whitechurch's The Canon in 
Residence: "there is no doubt that, owing to their very posi- 
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tion, the clergy of the Anglican church often fail to understand 
the ideas and impulses of the man in the street." 

Another recent "cure de campagne" regrets "tout le temps 
perdu a ecrire de beaux sermons a la Bourdaloue, qu'il eut e€ 
mieux employer peutetre a me penetrer de la simpUcite de 
I'fivangile pour la faire entendre aux simples parmi lesquels 
je suis envoye . . . Et combien je donnerais aussi pour 
avoir quelques connaissances de medecine, d'hygiene, d'art 
veterinaire. Combien je serais heureux de me connaitre en 
cultures, etc." 

What a long road of evolution lies between such a pro- 
gramme and that of a Pere Aubry or of his belated successors ! 
Here is plenty of work to do, and plenty to live for, in sooth. 
The situation is the same in France as it is elsewhere: mar- 
riage must be sanctified, the children educated in morality 
and provided with healthful surroundings, temperance must 
be inculcated, the burdens of the unhappy and unfortunate 
must be lightened, justice established, class prejudices broken 
down, and all the time everywhere a response must be offered 
to the spiritual cravings of the human soul. Before such a 
programme, of whose pressing need all now are aware, Pere 
Aubry and Abbe Birotteau would acknowledge they were in- 
competent ; Julien Sorel, like some of his literary descendants, 
would renounce his sham and turn "defroque". But some 
of the priests we have met would rejoice in this modern strug- 
gle with the sins of society, and would throw themselves into 
It with courage and aptitude. 

In our search for the typical priest in French fiction we 
must be satisfied with a composite portrait. Starting the nine- 
teenth century as a clearly detached figure, he starts the twen- 
tieth century almost lost among his multifarious duties and 
calls to service. Pere Aubry, Julien Sorel, Fabre's Lucifer, 
Hugo's Monseigneur Bienvenu Myriel, Abbe Daniel, Abbe 
Mouret, and these busy priests of our own day, oflfer the in- 
dividual traits from which the reader must form his composite 
picture. Among the secular clergy the individuals we have 
seen differ greatly. But there can be no doubt of the promi- 
nence of the priest in the society and literature of France, and 
of the great opportunities that lie before him in the future. 
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The Question of Poland* 

Gbokgb Matthbw Dutchbk 

Professor of History in Weslejran University 

Presideirt Wilson in his address to the United States Senate 
on January 22, 1917, before Germany had proclaimed her un- 
restricted submarine warfare which forced the United States 
to enter the war, indicated what terms of peace would be re- 
garded by the United States as justifying "its formal and sol- 
emn adherence to a League for Peace." In this address occurs 
the following: "I take it for granted, for instance, if I may 
venture upon a single example, that statesmen everywhere 
are agreed that there should be a united, independent, and au- 
tonomous Poland, and that henceforth inviolable security of 
life, of worship, and of industrial and social development 
should be guaranteed to all peoples who have lived hitherto un- 
der the power of governments devoted to a faith and purpose 
hostile to their own. . . . Any peace which does not recog- 
nize and accept this principle will inevitably be upset. It will 
not rest upon the affections or the convictions of mankind. 
. . . So far as practicable, moreover, every great people 
now struggling towards a full development of its resources 
and of its powers should be assured a direct outlet to the great 
highways of the sea." 

More recently, in his address to Congress on January 8 of 
the present year. President Wilson included in his "program of 
the world's peace, . . . the only possible program, as we 
see it," a demand that "an independent Polish state should be 
erected which should include the territory inhabited by indis- 
putably Polish populations, which should be assured a free and 
secure access to the sea, and whose political and economic in- 
dependence and territorial integrity should be guaranteed by 
international covenant." 

Thus both as a neutral and as a belligerent. President Wil- 
son officially and publicly committed the United States to the 



• The Political History of Poland. By E. H. Lcwinski-Corwin. New York: 
Polish Book Importing Company, 1917, pp. xv, 628. $3.00. This work affords a 
more detailed account of Polish history than the volume by Miss Orvis reviewed 
in the Quartsrly for April, 1917. It also contains a wealth of well selected illus- 
trations and useful maps. 
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cause of "free Poland." In the press and on the platform, 
American opinion, with scarcely a hint of dissent, has approved 
both President Wilson's principles and their specific applica- 
tion to Poland. Yet many an American — ^many an American 
soldier in France, indeed — could not locate with tolerable accu- 
racy this country which it is so important to set free. What is 
more, there is no AVnerican citizen sufficiently intelligent to 
formulate the president's principles into practical clauses of a 
peace treaty which would receive acquiescence — ^not to say 
hearty acceptance — by the peoples concerned, so difficult and 
conflicting are the interests involved. The problem, however, 
exists, and it must be solved. Obviously the first step is to 
discover the factors involved. 

What test shall be applied to determine what constitutes 
Poland, linguistic, religio-cultural, economic-geographic, or 
historic ? Each of these is a recognized test of nationality, and 
the more complete the combination of them, the more perfect 
the test. In the case of Italy, there is reasonably accurate co- 
incidence of boundaries as determined by each of the four 
tests ; in the case of Poland the application of any one of the 
tests is confronted with puzzling difficulties, and the attempt to 
cumulate the tests presents a seemingly insoluble problem. 
President Wilson recognized a difficulty which has been 
fundamental throughout Polish history and is notorious in the 
present situation, when he demanded a free outlet to the sea 
for the revived Polish state. 

It might seem an obviously simple answer, to restore Po- 
land as it existed prior to the first partition in 1772. That 
would truly restore an historic Poland and afford the required 
outlet to the sea, but it would trample upon the rights of two 
compact national groups, the Lithuanians and the Ukrainians 
or Ruthenians, both of which insist upon their national indi- 
viduality, not to mention the noisier but thinly diffused German 
clement. Then, law recognizes rights by prescription; many 
such have been established with such thoroughness since 1772 
that the restoration of the ancient national limits would in 
many cases work new wrongs worse than the ancient ones it 
would right. Furthermore the bounds of 1772 were narrower 
than those of Poland's golden age ; they did not afford satis- 
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factory strat^c, economic, geographic frontiers and they 
failed to include some groups of Polish speaking peoples. 

If one turns to a fairly detailed physical map, he will find 
that the headwaters of three streams which flow into the Bal- 
tic, the Vistula, the Niemen, and the Duna, and of three rivers 
which flow into the Black sea, the Dneister, the Bug, and the 
Dneiper, form a closely intertwined network which indicates 
a close community of interests for the people living in the 
bowl from which these six rivers flow, but which also marks 
a divergence of interests for the peoples living further down 
the courses of these eflFerent or centrifugal streams. This re- 
gion is separated from central Europe by a line following the 
western watersheds of the Vistula and the Dneister, which 
through an important part of its course follows the great nat- 
ural barrier of die Carpathians. In similar manner the region 
is marked off from Great Russia and eastern Europe by a line 
following the watersheds on the eastern banks of the Duna and 
the Dneiper. Within these bounds between the Baltic on the 
North and the Black Sea on the South, within the basins of 
these six rivers, is comprised a territory of geographic, eco- 
nomic, and strategic unity which is at the same time differen- 
tiated with reasonable clearness in the same respects from the 
r^ons to east or to west of it. Physically, then, this region, 
about the size of Texas, is a fit home for a nation, but the his- 
toric limits of Poland have never coincided with it, nor have 
they ever at some time included every part of the region. 

Now, superimpose on the physical map a racial-linguistic 
map. It appears that near the western border of the r^on 
runs the line of eastward extension of German settlement ; that 
near the eastern border runs the line of westward settlement 
of the Great Russian branch of the Slavs. Within the area will 
be found, however, not one race speaking one language, but a 
number of peoples of different racial antecedents speaking 
somewhat widely different tongues. The conmion factor is 
that they are small racial, linguistic groups lying between two 
great rival racial, linguistic groups marked by widely different 
cultures and histories. They must either bow in common sub- 
mission to the strong hand of a single centralized autocracy, 
or they must join in a union of mutual respect and coopera- 
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tion, for the maintenance of their independent existence be- ' 
tween the aggressive Teuton and the expansive Russian. Re- 
ligious and cultural differences have accentuated, not lessened, 
the racial divergences. Economically, while the southern and 
northern groups carried on an extensive exchange with one 
another along the line of their mutual contact, on their outer 
borders to south and to north the two groups faced widely 
varying economic interests and activities, so that the efferent 
impulses would often outpull the afferent forces. Historically, 
a centralized consolidation into a great state never occurred, 
and the voluntary union, while existing for centuries, was 
never complete in extent nor adequate in degree. 

At the time of its first partition in 1772, and during four 
centuries preceding, with now broader, now narrower limits, 
the "republic" of Poland was made up of two distinct political 
units, the kingdom of Poland and the grand duchy of Lithuania 
which differed widely in racial character and in cultural and 
historical development. A similar set of conditions divided 
the grand duchy of Lithuania into two distinct communities. 
Thus the territory concerned contained three main racial 
groups, living in separate sections, differing in economic rela- 
tions, differing in religion and culture, and responsive to vary- 
ing historical traditions. 

The kingdom of Poland, Poland proper, was roughly the 
plain — Poland means plain — from the Carpathians to the Bal- 
tic watered by the Vistula. The area about equalled the state of 
Missouri, and prior to 1700 the population was never much 
greater. Its people were mostly western Slavs who had re- 
ceived Christianity from Rome, and whose historical relations 
had been chiefly with the Germanic peoples and lands. In the 
middle ages the various great feudal duchies had merely owned 
the overlordship of the kings of the Piast djmasty, but grad- 
ually the duchies had been brought into the possession of the 
crown, though the process was completed only by the Jagellon 
dynasty in the sixteenth century. Economic, cultural, and his- 
toric conditions have identified Poland proper with central Eu- 
rope. In the days of its independence it often looked to Aus- 
tria and Germany, and even France, for candidates for the 
throne. Its rulers often participated in the affairs of central 
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Europe, and in 1683 its hero king, John Sobieski, saved Vienna 
from the Turks. Since the partitions in the eighteenth century, 
important sections of the r^on have been incorporated with 
Prussia and Austria, while the section which passed under 
the alien sway of Russia, and is today most often thought of as 
Poland, is the one portion of the ancient state which has been 
most restless and insubordinate in its subjection. In it have 
centered the famous struggles of the Polish people to recover 
their independence. 

The grand duchy of Lithuania was composed of two radi- 
cally different parts, Lithuania proper including White Russia, 
and the Ukraine with adjacent districts stretching toward the 
Black sea. The northern part, Lithuania proper, roughly the 
valleys of the Niemen and the Diina, was inhabited by the 
Lithuanians, one of the primary groups of Indo-European peo- 
ples, and by the white Russians, an offshoot of the eastern 
Slavs. Not until the close of the fourteenth century had Chris- 
tianity and civilization made their way among them, mostly 
through Roman Catholic and German agencies. The interests 
of Lithuania proper and the adjacent districts were those of a 
Baltic land for whose control Poland, Sweden, and Russia 
struggled from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, until 
finally Russia incorporated practically the whole region at the 
close of the eighteenth century. Since the beginning of the 
thirteenth century Germans have been filtering into this region 
and acquiring a dominance over its economic and cultural in- 
terests, but even today Germans make up less than ten per cent 
of the population of these so-called Baltic provinces. 

The other part of the grand duchy, lying to the southeast- 
ward, stretching from the valley of the Dneister eastward be- 
yond the Dneiper, was the Ukraine, inhabited by the Little Rus- 
sians, an eastern Slavic group also called Ukrainians or Ruthe- 
nians. This land had been the very heart of mediaeval Russia, 
of which Kiev had been the capital. These people had received 
their Christianity and civilization from Constantinople in the 
tenth century, but in the thirteenth century had fallen under 
Tartar rule, from which they had been redeemed by Lithuanian 
conquest in the fourteenth century. The people of this r^^n 
were, therefore, Greek Catholics, and by race and historical 
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tradition, as well as by culture, closely bound to Russia. Un- 
der Polish rule the people of this section regularly supported 
Russian candidates for their rulers, promoted Russian inter- 
ests, and finally offered little resistance to their incorporation 
by Russia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Be- 
tween the Ukraine proper and the Black sea lies a zone of 
provinces into which the Ukrainians have filtered to some ex- 
tent, and over which Lithuanian or Polish sway was at various 
times extended to some degree, though the mass of the popula- 
tion is constituted by one of the most heterogeneous mixtures 
of races and tongues to be found anywhere in the world. His- 
torically their fate has been as varied, until they passed under 
Russian sway in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Their 
future can scarcely be more certain. 

In the fourteenth century, as has been said, the Ukraine had 
been won back from the Tartars by the Lithuanians who were 
at the time undergoing Christianization, partly by XJkrainian, 
partly by Polish and German agencies. In 1386, the heathen 
grand duke of Lithuania, Jagiello, became a Roman Catholic 
and married Hedwiga, the heiress of the last Piast king of Po- 
land. Henceforth the two crowns of Lithuania (including the 
Ukraine) and Poland were usually united, but it was only at 
the approadiing extinction of the male line of the Jagellons 
that the two states were brought under a single constitution by 
the union of Lublin in 1569. After this date Polish kings were 
generally chosen from foreign djmasties,. especially the Swedish 
Vasas, 1587-1668, and the Saxons, 1696-1763. The consequent 
struggle of rival foreign interests to control Poland, and the 
bartering of constitutional powers to buy the crown, under- 
mined the national sovereignty, which had never been very 
strong because of its somewhat federal character. Religious, 
economic, and social conditions added to the political decline to 
hasten the national disintegration. 

Only too late, after the accession of a native king, Stanislas 
Poniatowski, in 1764, did the people begin to realize their dan- 
ger and to take measures for national reform and independ- 
ence. The power and greed of Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
of Catherine the Great of Russia, and of Joseph II of Austria, 
in three successive partitions, in 1772, 1793, and 1795, com- 
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pletely extinguished the once extensive and glorious state, 
which had often rendered distinguished service to the cause of 
European civilization. Under Napoleon, from 1807 to 1812, 
a portion of the r^on was restored as the grand duchy of 
Warsaw. Since then the glorious but futile revolutionary ef- 
forts of 1830, 1863, and 1905, have kept alive the memory of 
Polish independence and greatness. Germanizii^ and Russian- 
izing policies have accentuated instead of extinguishing na- 
tionality. In fact the spirit of Lithuanian and of Ukrainian 
nationality is to a great degree, little more than resistance to 
Russianization. 

Economically all three sections have been almost exclusively 
agricultural in character and the population rural. The cities 
have been few in number and small in size. Commerce has 
been controlled by foreigners, especially Germans. The min- 
eral wealth is not great and has only been exploited in recent 
years. Industrial enterprises have made their appearance only 
within a generation, and that chiefly in Poland proper. A na- 
tional economic life, aside from agriculture, has therefore 
never existed ; but the economic interests are of vital import- 
ance and any future settlement must consider them. Com- 
munication and transportation has naturally been dependent 
upon the rivers and their normal complement, canals ; but since 
1850, more especially within a generation, a considerable rail- 
road system has been constructed. The future development of 
the country will require large extension of both the canal and 
railway systems. 

The divergent character and interests of the Polish, Lithu- 
anian, and Ukrainian sections of the ancient Polish state, and 
the backward economic and cultural conditions, explain the dif- 
ficulty in discovering a solution mutually acceptable to the peo- 
ples involved, apart from any consideration of the interests of 
the three powerful states which have selfishly controlled Polish 
destinies for more than a century. The whole history of the 
region and the fate of small nationalities, including these, in 
the present world war have made clear that separate inde- 
pendence is not a safe venture for these three national groups, 
and that only in some federal scheme can they hope by mutual 
concession and aid to exist between the more populous and 
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powerful German and Russian states which will undoubtedly 
continue to exist on either side of them. In such a federation 
place might also be found for an otherwise isolated Slavic 
group, the Czechs and Slovaks of Bohemia, whose history has 
often been closely associated witii that of Poland. 

The treaties recently negotiated at Brest-Litovsk — ^the point 
at which the interests of Pole, Lithuanian, and Ukrainian meet 
— constitute a greater crime against the national rights of these 
peoples than the partitions of the eighteenth century, and can 
not receive the approval of any nation that believes in free- 
dom. The free nations of the earth must and will insist on a 
righteous settlement of the case of these peoples of the ancient 
Polish state. 
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Function and Method in the Teaching 
of History 

Edward Jambs Woodhodsb 
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This is a preachment based on observation of the methods 
and results of the teaching of history in several colleges and 
universities and on experience as a graduate student and as a 
teacher of undergraduates. It is submitted with deference and 
gratitude for those teachers who, as masters and as colleagues, 
have laid the writer under great obligations, and whose achieve- 
ments and methods form much more of the foundation for 
this paper than anything accomplished by the writer himself. 
He is concerned largely with gathering together here the 
strong points in the methods of these fellow workers and 
friends. In advocating a change, he is attacking, not indi- 
vidual teachers, but a mistaken system of teaching. 

The much discussed question as to how to teach history is 
really made up of three parts : (1) What is history? (2) What 
benefits are to be derived from the study of history? (3) How 
can the teacher lend the most effective aid to the student in 
securing these benefits ? 

It is not the purpose of the article to debate the first ques- 
tion, but the statements of some of the most prominent history 
teachers of the country give sufficient basis for the proposed 
discussion of the other two questions. 

Professor William A. Dunning, in an article on "Truth in 
History," said: "For my present purpose, I am going to as- 
sume that the province of history is to ascertain and present 
in their causal sequence such phenomena of the past as ex- 
erted an unmistakable influence on the development of men 
in social and political life,"^ 

Professor James Harvey Robinson, in a recent volume of 
essays, wrote, "I think that one may find solace and intellect- 
ual repose in surrendering all attempts to define history, and 
in conceding that it is the business of the historian to find out 
anything about mankind in the past which he believes to be 
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interesting or important and about which there are sources of 
information."* 

Professor George Burton Adams, in his inaugural address 
as President of the American Historical Association on "His- 
tory and the Philosophy of History," dealt with the new "so- 
cial sciences" in their relation to history and indicated his con- 
viction as to the province of history. His idea of the relation 
of history to political science, geography, economic interpre- 
tation of history, sociology and social psychology is summar- 
ized thus: "For more than fifty years the historian has had 
possession of the field and has deemed it his sufficient mission 
to determine what the fact was, including the immediate con- 
ditions which gave it shape. Now he finds himself confronted 
with numerous groups of aggressive and confident workers in 
the same field who ask, not what was the fact — many of them 
seem to be comparatively little interested in that — ^but their 
constant question is, what is the ultimate explanation of his- 
tory, or, more modestly, what are the forces which determine 
human events and according to what laws do they act. This 
is nothing else than a new flaming up of interest in the philoso- 
phy, or the science of history. No matter what disguise may 
be worn in a given case, no matter what the name may be by 
which a given group elects to call itself, no matter how small, 
in the inunensity of influences which make the whole, may be 
the force in which it would find the final explanation of his- 
tory, the emphatic assertion which they all make is that history 
is the orderly progression of mankind to a definite end and 
that we may know and state the laws which control the actions 
of men in organized society. This is the one common char- 
acteristic of all the groups I have described and it is of each 
of them the one most prominent characteristic."^ 

Professor Adams favors testing carefully the results claim- 
ed by these allied studies and accepting their conclusions as 
far as they stand the acid test of historical criticism. Profes- 
sor Robinson seems to misunderstand Professor Adams' po- 
sition and to think that Professor Adams would reject all aid 
from these "new allies of history," as Professor Robinson 
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calls them.* That such is not the wish and belief of Professor 
Adams is shown by the following sentences from the same ad- 
dress : "The new interpretation of history brings us too much 
that is convincing, despite all the mere speculation that goes 
with it; the contribution to a better understanding of our 
problems is already too valuable ; we are ourselves too clearly 
conscious in these later days of the tangled network of influ- 
ences we are striving to unravel; of the hidden forces upon 
the borders of whose action we arrive in our own explora- 
tions, to justify us in ignoring or in denying the worth of 
those results which are reached by other ways than ours. We 
may perhaps find warrant for an exercise of discrimination, 
which does not always seem possible to them, but further than 
that it is not likely that we can go."^ 

In this connection attention should be called to Professor 
Adams* language above to the eflfect that the historian "has 
deemed it his sufficient mission to determine what the fact was, 
including the immediate conditions which give it shape." 
These words and his statement quoted below show that Pro- 
fessor Adams believes that history should concern itself with 
finding out, not only wie est eigentlich gewesen, but even wie 
es eigentlich geworden, not by hasty conclusions, as he fears 
workers in the social sciences may do, but by slow and guard- 
ed steps. This is plain from his own words, "To the true his- 
torian, the being of a fact has always included all that portion 
of its becoming which belongs to the definite understanding of 
it. What is more than that we can safely leave to others." 

It is not attempted here to decide, then, on a definition of 
history further than to assume the general position that it is 
the study of man in relation to his environment in the past, of 
his thoughts and deeds, of his development of himself and his 
surroundings and of the reaction of these conditions upon him. 

Strangely enough few people seem to have written about 
the benefits to be derived from the study of history and these 
few have contented themselves with very modest claims. The 
"Guide to American History," by Professors Channing, Hart 
and Turner, comments very briefly on the educational value 
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of history in general.* "History is an intellectual discipline 
which has many peculiar advantages. Like literature, it deals 
with humanity, with character, with intellectual progress. 
Like the sciences, it is based on a body of facts, some of whidi 
must be kept in mind through the training of the memory. 
Like economics, it abounds in generalizations drawn from a 
multitude of data, and it develops the judgment. Like philoso- 
phy, history attempts to study the workings of the human 
mind, and, from the experiences of the past to derive some 
light for the future. Few subjects studied in school or college 
bring so clearly to the mind the process of arriving at the 
truth out of a mass of apparently chaotic material." 

Professor Robinson has said, "But the one thing that it 
(history) ought to do, and has not yet effectively done, is to 
help us to understand ourselves and our fellows and the prob- 
lems and prospects of mankind." He does not mean by this 
sentence "that conditions remain sufficiently uniform to give 
precedents a perpetual value" or that it is safe "to apply past 
experience (directly) to the solution of current problems" but 
rather that history is really the memory of the race and sup- 
plies to the personal memory the experience of man in the 
past, to supplement the personal experience. In his own 
words : "We are almost entirely dependent upon our memory 
of past thoughts and experiences for an understanding of the 
situation in which we find ourselves at any given moment." 
He takes as one example the slow realization of one's where- 
abouts as memory resumes its activity when one has just been 
awakened from a sound sleep, "The momentary suspension of 
memory's functions as one recovers from a fainting fit or 
emerges from the effects of an anaesthetic is sometimes so 
distressing as to amount to a sort of intellectual agony. In its 
normal state, the mind selects automatically, from the almost 
infinite mass of memories, just those things in our past which 
make us feel at home in the present. It works so easily and 
efficiently that we are unconscious of what it is doing for us 
and of how dependent we are upon it. It supplies so promptly 
and so precisely what we need from the past in order to make 
the present intelligible that we are beguiled into the mistaken 
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notion that the present is self-explanatory and quite able to 
take care of itself, and that the past is largely dead and irrele- 
vant, except when we have to make a conscious effort to recall 
some elusive fact." Along with necessary parts of our own 
past experience memory supplies us with the necessary parts 
of what we have been told or of what we have read of the 
past of the race, that is, of history. 

"So it comes about that our personal recollections insensi- 
bly merge into history in the ordinary sense of the word. 
History, from this point of view, may be regarded as an ar- 
tificial extension and broadening of our memories and may 
be used to overcome the natural bewilderment of all unfamil- 
iar situations. Could we suddenly be endowed with a Godlike 
and exhaustive knowledge of the whole history of mankind, 
far more complete than the combined knowledge of all the 
histories ever written, we should gain forthwith a Godlike 
appreciation of the World in which we live, and a Godlike in- 
sight into the evils which mankind now suffers, as well as 
into the most promising methods for alleviating them, not 
because the past would furnish precedents of conduct, but 
because our conduct would be based upon a perfect compre- 
hension of existing conditions founded upon a perfect knowl- 
edge of the past. As yet we are not in a position to interro- 
gate the past with a view to gaining light on great social, po- 
litical, economic, religious and educational questions in the 
manner in which we settle the personal problems which face 
us — for example, whether we should make such and such a 
visit or investment, or read such and such a book, — ^by un- 
consciously judging the situation in the light of our recollec- 
tions. Historians have not as yet set themselves to furnish 
us with what lies behind our great contemporaneous task of 
human betterment."'^ 

Many students of history would agree with Professor 
Robinson that historians have not as yet worked at all sat- 
isfactorily the background of present society and progress 
but would claim that history has undertaken the task. Per- 
haps ''the supreme value of history" is to supply the "technique 
of progress" for advancing social betterment, or to serve as 
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the memory of man. Certainly the conception of history as 
the memory of the human race is a very suggestive one. In 
order to take the fullest advantage of the heritage of the race, 
we must be informed of the centuries of development of which 
we are the heirs. A child goes rapidly through many of the 
stages in which its forefathers lingered for generations, or 
even for centuries, and this rapid progress from infancy to 
maturity is possible because the discoveries of past genera- 
tions are preserved as foundations for the work of succeeding 
generations. The greatest possible use t)f these foundations 
is conditioned upon the discovery and preservation of the 
building done by each generation. This unearthing and this 
guarding of the various parts of the social structures of the 
human race are the functions of history. History gives the 
individual the perspective to see himself more clearly in his 
real relation to the world and to the race. The chief business 
of life is learning how to live, that is learning how to adapt 
one's self to one's fellowmen and to the world as it is in his 
day. Is there any better way to learn how to live (except, of 
course, actually to live) than to find out how people have 
lived in other ages? We learn how to meet our problems by 
seeing how others have met theirs. The problems are differ- 
ent, of course, and those of one age furnish no exact formulae 
for those of another, but they do give much aid as to attitudes 
of adaptation. 

Nearly everyone who writes of the value of history in 
education concerns himself chiefly with the value of the con- 
crete facts that history is expected to furnish to the student. 
The place of history as an intellectual discipline is seldom 
mentioned and almost never emphasized. An able young 
economist laughed at the idea that history could be made an 
intellectual exercise for other faculties besides the memory. 
"Why," he said, "history just gives you certain facts, and that 
is all there is to it. You can't teach history in such a way as 
to develop the reasoning powers of the student." Such an as- 
sertion disregards the attempts of history to explain the causal 
relation of facts. After all, as Professor Adams has sug- 
gested, history tries to set forth the happenings of the past and 
to explain, as far as is possible from an analysis of the occur- 
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rences themselves and without philosophical speculations, why 
things happened as they did happen. Sociologists, economists, 
political scientists, geographers, anthropologists, social psy- 
chologists can do no more unless they indulge in the specula- 
tion that the historian anxiously avoids or unless they attempt 
to experiment to prove their theories. Many of the facts of 
the past with which historians and those other students of 
social phenomena work were experiments. As soon as experi- 
ments have been performed, they become parts of the past 
and are as legitimately the material of the historian as of the 
"social scientist." The historian is not apt to try experiments 
for the sake of proving any theory because he doubts the value 
of so dealing in such variable and complex materials as men, 
in order to deduce laws. Because there are so many uncharted 
waters already, he does not trouble to dig a small pond before 
he begins to explore. 

But it is not intended to enter into a dispute with these co- 
workers. They have at least given the historian valuable new 
viewpoints. It is well, however, to emphasize the point that 
the study of history is as much of an intellectual exercise as 
the study of economics, sociology, political science, anthro- 
pology or geography and that history is as much of a social 
science as any of these. In fact it has a much better chance 
to arrive at the truth than do those studies that confine them- 
selves chiefly to separate phases or viewpoints of man's evo- 
lution. Whatever has been well established in political sci- 
ence, jurisprudence, philosophy, ethics, economics, education, 
psychology or any other study dealing with man is a part of 
the equipment for students of history. It is the function of 
history to take the results of these special studies, to supple- 
ment them and to treat the process of human development as a 
whole. If the sociologists wish to do the same thing, histor- 
ians should offer no objection and should adopt the discoveries 
of these fellow workers as far as such results can stand the 
test of historical criticism. 

Assuming then that the information to be derived from 
the study of history is worth acquiring and that the intellectual 
effort involved in such study is still more worth while for its 
own sake, let us inquire next how the maximum of these bene- 
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fits can be secured to the student. How should history courses 
in collies and universities be planned and conducted so that 
the students may get, first, as much intellectual training and, 
second, as much information as possible. The chief purpose 
of education is not to store up information, but to develop the 
mental powers, and the first aim in teaching history should be 
to develop the reasoning powers of the students. Most cer- 
tainly students must have facts to work with ; but, whenever 
it is necessary to choose between giving them more facts and 
securing greater ability to use facts, the latter should always 
be preferred. However, it is not necessary to sacrifice either 
of these aims, information or thinking ability. The methods 
that do most to develop reasoning powers also cause the stu- 
dents to acquire and master the most facts. 

It is unfortimately true that students come to college with 
almost no real training in history. As Miss Ellery, of Vassar, 
has said,^ "students too often apply for admission to college 
who do not know how to read history intelligently, who can- 
not think independently, who do not understand how to ana- 
lyze material, or to combine material synthetically, who have 
used only a single book, who have had only deadening routine 
drill work, who show an entire lack of even the germ of inde- 
pendent methods of work, whose notebooks in history are 
made up of the teacher's work dictated either before or after 
the study of facts . . . students too often enter college 
with a mass of unrelated facts — ^they have studied facts ex- 
clusively, but they have no command of these facts." This 
is true of other subjects too, and Miss Ellery might well have 
added that students too often leave college with the same lacks 
that she has so well stated. Many college courses in history 
and other subjects fail miserably and utterly to fulfill their 
functions, but most of them fill some of the gaps left by pre- 
paratory school and high school courses. 

Perhaps the large preparatory schools and high schools 
will in time see the wisdom of securing history teachers who 
have had graduate work in history. Mr. Archibald Freeman 
at Andover Academy and a few other scholars teaching history 
at preparatory schools and high schools are giving courses 
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superior to many college history courses. But most prepara- 
tory and high school authorities, though they look anxiously 
for specialists in Latin, Greek, French, German, mathematics, 
and other subjects, seem to think that any young bachelor of 
arts can teach history well enough. However, these young 
graduates could do much better if their college history courses 
were really eflFective, and college history departments are to 
blame for the wretched history courses in most preparatory 
schools and high schools. When the college history teachers 
shall have more uniformly lived up to their opportunities, 
young college graduates will be able to give creditable pre- 
paratory courses in history, even if they have not taken history 
as a major but have had only one or two college courses in 
history. 

It is not proposed to deal here with the sequence of courses, 
the character of bibliographical and library work, the choice 
between sources and secondary accounts. Many others have 
treated these important topics, and the writer considers even 
more important the questions of the quantity and quality of 
assignments, and of class-room methods. For the purposes of 
this inquiry, we will assume that the student is to be instructed 
in his first college history course in the technique of the sub- 
ject and that this equipment should be added to in subsequent 
courses. The elements of this technique should, of course, in- 
clude a knowledge of how to use books in a mechanical way, 
an understanding of general library arrangements, of the 
making of bibliographies, of note taking, of the use and prep- 
aration of maps and charts. But more important than any or 
all of these is the development of the analytical and critical 
powers of the student. This is the great purpose of all real 
education and must be kept in mind in teaching history or any 
other subject. Care should be taken to see that the partly 
mechanical processes such as note taking, preparation of 
bibliographies and mapwork, shall not crowd out the more 
distinctly intellectual parts of first year college history courses, 
that they shall not take too much of the energy and time of 
instructor or student. They are only means to an end, and the 
end should be kept constantly in view. 

After all the talk about the use of historical sources, it 
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would seem that little could be added on that subject but it 
is worth while to enter here a protest against the use of only a 
few brief fragments of sources. One small volume of source 
selections for a course running through the college year is a 
mere excuse for claiming the use of sources. Such material 
should be used, not merely for illustrative purposes, but also 
for regular study and discussion by the class. Sources should 
constitute the main body of material assigned. No important 
treaty, tariflF act or other statute, court decision, presidential 
message, papal bull, platform of a political party, or other sim- 
ilar document should be discussed without the student's read- 
ing the actual text, and it is better to have a copy in the hands 
of each student when the document is taken up in class. There 
is in history courses entirely too much dependence upon what 
some author or the instructor says about a source. Whenever 
practicable the source itself should be assigned. Law students 
are no longer allowed in the best law schools to study law by 
learning merely what some commentator says is the rule of 
law; nor do they study cases by means of descriptions and 
comments on the cases, be the critic ever so able. They read 
the judicial decisions that declare the law and form parts of 
it ; and, from the reading of many cases, the law students with 
the aid of the instructor, work out the principle or tendency 
that seems to run through the best reasoned cases. It is time 
for this principle to be applied to the study of history and 
the other social sciences ; this is the real historical method, but 
it is not generally used in the study of history. Law teachers 
make better use of it than do history teachers. 

History source books should be made up of carefully se- 
lected sources as complete and as long as practicable and of 
such interpretation as is found in the best detailed secondary 
accounts. A set of volumes of such materials covering about 
five thousand ordinary text book pages would furnish enough 
material for a three-hour-a-week course running through nine 
months. In one such history course open to sophomores, jun- 
iors and seniors, the assignments coyer about five thousand 
pages, and this has not been fotmd too much. 

Unfortunately such source books as are described above 
are not yet available, and the selection of books is a constant 
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compromise. Most books give too many dogmatic conclusions 
and too little of the material on which the conclusions arc 
based. It is not the fashion for historical treatises to give 
many quotations to support their conclusions. They give ci- 
tations to the sources, but no one looks up these citations un- 
less he is going to write on some part of the same subject 
Citations serve few purposes — chiefly to show the erudition 
of the writer and to dare another to trace his steps and deny 
his conclusions. The great labor incident to such a tracing is 
usually a sufficient deterrent until another wishes to write on 
the subject. A good many quotations would add to the length 
of the book but would also make it more valuable for all pur- 
poses. In selecting books for undergraduate courses this 
point should be kept in mind, and books with many quotations 
should be chosen. The students should have every possible 
chance to test the conclusions of the authors they are studying 
and should be encouraged in this exercise. 

Assignments in most college history courses are too short. 
Fifteen to twenty-five pages of almost any primary or second- 
ary account is entirely too little, and the assignments should 

be forty to sixty pages. Of course, compact sources such as 
the constitution of the United States and the Declaration of 
Independence must be assigned in fewer pages. The only 
way for a student to begin to learn anything of any field of 

history is to read a great deal in the best books on the subject. 

One teacher of history assures his students that, after they 

have studied the five thousand pages of regular assigmneiits on 

American history they have only begun to know one not-tO<h 

well-marked road through a i^reat forest. 

It will be admitted without argument that Information is 

never so fully one's own. so entirely a part of his mcnuJ niake-^ 

up as when it is acqinred by his own efforts* Iti^t)iui[ly 

though not so generally believed, that 

more facts if they have to work n 

course than if they can sit up and 

method. And yet courses in 

jects are planned and condui 

not established or demonstral 

the student should digest hh 
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is the digesting process to take place in a lecture course ? When 
he reads over the assignments in preparation for the daily 
test — ^if there is one — ^and when the subject is more or less new 
to him? After the instructor has pre-digested it for him in 
the lecture? He is more apt then to read his lecture notes 
and to take a chance that they contain all or most of what will 
be called for on the weekly test. And, unless that most un- 
satisfactory and unfair practice of grading on oral recitations 
is used, the student will generally put oflF his work until the 
weekly, fortnightly or monthly test. So the lecture often 
means little to many in the class because they have not read 
the assignments that it is supposed to supplement and in- 
terpret. 

How far will the average student be master of the facts 
and conclusions so steadily poured out before him in the lec- 
tures, even if the lecturer is a clear speaker and knows his 
subject? How long will these facts and conclusions stick in 
his mind? But the acquisition by students of facts is not the 
chief object of history courses. 

Professor George L. Burr said at a conference on first-year 
history courses in colleges:^ "I think we all agree that the 
essential thing for him (the student) to gain, whether his study 
of history be much or little, is not a mere knowledge of facts, 
in whatever order, but historical spirit, by which I mean, of 
course, not historical method, but historical imagination, his- 
torical sympathy, historical insight, historical judgment. These 
are the powers to be quickened in him and any method which 
will give him these is better than any other which will only 
puflF him up with knowledge." 

Professor Max Farrand stated, in his summary of the 
discussion at this conference, that "it seemed to be generally 
agreed . . . that the training was more important than 
any particular body of facts."^® 

The storing up of facts is only an incidental purpose ; the 
training of the student's mind is the greatest, the most im- 
portant, the overshadowing purpose of real education. And 
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lecture courses in history or almost any other subject are poor 
instruments for such a purpose. 

Teachers should plan to make students do their own think- 
ing and work out their own salvation through the gospel of 
hard work. Students do more work, feel more interest, ac- 
quire more facts, and develop more intellectual power in 
courses conducted by oral class discussion with frequent writ- 
ten recitations than in lecture courses. The instructor should 
direct the discussions very carefully so that all take part, 
should add new material and new viewpoints whenever he 
can, and should summarize each topic after it is discussed. 
Thus he will be able to make any real contributions that he 
might have made in lectures, and the students will do more 
thinking for themselves. 

Frequent papers on carefully framed questions also give 
valuable practice in analyzing material and formulating ideas. 
The instructor can give great assistance by criticizing the pa- 
pers, in. general terms or without calling names, before the 
whole class, and in more particularity to the individual stu- 
dents ; also by insisting on accuracy and clearness in the oral 
and written answers. Students should be encouraged to bring 
up their papers for criticism whenever they do not understand 
what the answers lacked, and the instructor should carefully 
and cheerfully go over the paper and correct any inadvertent 
injustice he thinks he has done in his grading. He should be 
entirely firm in refusing to change any grade that seems, after 
the second reading, high enough. Students respond readily 
to a teacher's desire to do justice. The grading should be 
carefully done, if possible, by the instructor himself. It gives 
him a better understanding of the mental processes and capa- 
bilities of his students, and it means much to the students. 

One speaker at a conference in 1906 on the sequence of 
college history courses said, "The normal sequence in history 
courses is, I take it, through many gradations from the purely 
descriptive to the explanatory and interpretative, the critical 
and analytical."^ ^ Should any high school or college history 
course ever be "purely descriptive" or even nearly so? Does 
such a course justify itself as a part of real education? Could 
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not the student get by reading without aid a fairly well-written 
book on the subject all that he gets from such a course ? Is a 
course in any subject worth taking if it fails to be explana- 
tory, interpretative, critical and analytical? 

The same speaker said,^^ "Method is, as far as I can 
gather, the process whereby we impart a maximiun of knowl- 
edge with a minimum of eflFort by working along the line of 
least resistance." This reads as if the most that is hoped for 
from the student is that he shall be passive and receptive and 
not oflFer an undue amount of resistance to the operation that 
is being performed on him. The chief purpose of any educa- 
tional method is to induce the student to make the greatest 
eflFort for himself and the teacher's true function is to direct 
that eflFort so that the student will acquire, first of all, ability 
for independent and logical thinking and secondarily as much 
knowledge of the subject as he can. Great teachers are not 
those who pour or attempt to pour knowledge into students as 
if they were empty barrels, but those who, by direction, coun- 
sel and example, stimulate and inspire their students to en- 
thusiastic eflFort in the pursuit of knowledge. 

A brilliant student once said, "No teacher of either under- 
graduate or graduate courses ever taught me anything. A 
few interested me so that it was a pleasure to learn for my- 
self about their subjects. Most of them just bored me, and 
I studied in their courses only to get credit and high grades." 
Teachers unconsciously concern themselves chiefly with their 
own part of courses as if courses were designed for their bene- 
fit instead of for their students. When an instructor delivers 
a good lecture, he feels much pleased and assumes that the 
^students were properly edified. If he should quiz the class 
the next day, he might discover that a few had written down 
and memorized his words but that his rounded periods and 
brilliant figures had been wasted on most members of the class. 
But the chances are that he will lecture again at the next meet- 
ing, and, in blissful ignorance of student indiflFerence and in- 
attention, strive to surpass his previous wonderful eflFort. 
And many long-suflFering students write notes and "wish that 
teachers would tire sometimes of hearing themselves talk." 



^Sm$m€, 116. 
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A junior, unusually able, but very indolent, was asked how 
he liked his courses. He replied, "There is too much lecturing. 
I prefer to do some of the talking myself, as in the freshman 
and sophomore courses. I can understand most of what the 
books give and don't need to have it all explained again in 
detail. I want a chance to talk over in class the points that 
are not clear and to get more information on the points that 
especially interest me. But the Trofs' lecture all of the time 
and spend as much time on the obvious things as on other 
parts. Some of them just 'rehash' the books we are studying. 
So I stand it the best I can or go to sleep." 

Various arguments are made in favor of lectures. One 
claim is that they do more than anything else to interest the 
students in the subject. Few lecturers are interesting enough 
to have this eflFect. Besides, there is a much surer way to 
enlist interest and that is by so arranging the course as to 
demand hard work of all members. Students are usually in- 
terested in anything to which they regularly devote their ef- 
forts. Lecture courses do not generally command such efforts, 
and the quotation above is typical of the student's attitude 
toward such courses. 

Another contention is that the instructor can present his 
conclusions and interpretations in lectures and that he cannot 
find reading assignments comprising such views of the sub- 
ject as he is able to give in his lectures. By carefully directing 
and summarizing the class discussions, and by making, when 
necessary, brief statements in connection with the discussion, 
the instructor can make whatever contribution he has for the 
subject of the day without displacing the more valuable part 
of the work. For very exceptional reasons, he may use the 
whole period or what is left after the paper, but he should 
always remember that most lectures put to sleep and bore 
more students than they interest and instruct. If the instruc- 
tor has a contribution really notable in material, form or in- 
terpretation, he should write it out and print it, so that the 
student may have a more careful statement of it, than can be- 
gotten from lecture notes. 

It is objected that the discussion method is impracticable 
with large classes, but a class of about one hundred in a cer- 
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tain college has been most successfully conducted by the Soc- 
ratic method in the study of American constitutional history. 
This course is recognized by the students as one of the most 
difficult but one of the most valuable courses open to juniors 
and seniors only, and it has been chosen by more students 
each year. If possible such large classes should be divided up 
into sections, but the success of this course shows that the 
discussion method is much better than the lecture method, 
even for so large a class. The argument that the numbers 
taking history render necessary classes too large to be taught 
except by the lecture method is not a strong one. In some 
colleges more men take English, economics and other subjects 
than take history, but there are fewer lecture courses in these 
siAjects than in history. The truth is that, if history depart- 
ments faced the question squarely and realized how futile 
lecture courses are, they would provide enough instructors to 
conduct all courses by the discussion method. 

Another claim for the system of large classes conducted by 
lecture is that this plan enables freshmen and sophomores to 
to take courses under the leading men in the department. It 
would be more accurate to say that such courses enable under- 
classmen to listen to lectures by these more prominent teachers 
in the department, for generally the papers are graded and the 
quizzes and conferences conducted by assistants selected from 
the graduate students. A student in the course can, by making 
a special eflFort and awaiting his turn after class, ask questions 
of the lecturer, but this is not encouraged. So most of the 
stimulation from the lecturer must come through the lectures. 
Too great a price is paid for this advantage. It would be better 
to give some small credit for merely attending regularly 
courses conducted by these more experienced and busier teach- 
ers. This would introduce students to the viewpoint of the 
leading teacher, and those taking large lecture courses get 
little more from their slight contact with the lecturer. 

Lecturing is easier for the teacher, cultivates his power of 
expression, and may develop him into a good public speaker — 
and it is very well worth while in any position in life to be a 
good speaker. Lecture courses are much easier for the aver- 
age student because he is constantly having the subject ex- 
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plained to him and consequently has little work to do for 
himself. He is given predigested material and ready-made 
conclusions, and his part is to hand back material and con- 
clusions as nearly as possible as they come to him. This dog- 
matic, tutorial, memorizing method of instruction is sometimes 
made difficult by great particularity in the demands of the in- 
structors but even then it merely serves to cultivate the mem- 
orizing faculty and leaves untrained the higher reasoning fac- 
ulties. Courses conducted by the discussion method may, and 
often do, degenerate into the stuffing and memorizing of the 
teacher's dogmatic conclusions. These may keep the students 
awake in class more surely than lecture courses but they have 
little, if any, more educational value. 

For the student who wishes really to train his mind and 
to make high records, lecture courses are uncertain and un- 
satisfactory. He has to depend more or less on his notes in- 
stead of having the material in exact, printed form. Few lec- 
turers are as careful and accurate in lecturing as they would be 
in writing, so the industrious student has to suffer from the 
inaccuracies of the lecturer and from the inadequacy of notes 
taken on what was actually said. Furthermore such students 
suffer even more than the other less active ones from the lack 
of the chance to work over with the instructor the material in 
the course. The conscientious student finds himself em- 
barrassed by the mass of partly unrelated information he gets 
from his reading and from the lectures, and what he needs 
and wants is to debate this with other able students and with 
the instructor until, under the stimulus of mind by mind, the 
knowledge becomes arranged and interwoven as a part of his 
mental make-up. 

Professor Karl Pearson, after teaching applied mathe- 
matics to engineers for sixteen years, could speak thus:** 
"The object of any technical education paid for by the state or 
the municipality should be the exercise of brain-power, mental 
gymnastics in the best sense, it should treat of the science and 
not the art of the trade. Such education — education, remem- 
ber, means literally a drawing out, not a cramming in— ought 
to act as a brain-stretcher and not attempt to communicate 
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mere trade knowledge. . . . When technical education acts 
as a brain-stretcher, then this increased efficiency tells not only 
on the trade occupations, but on the social and civic life of the 
educated; the nation is thereby strengthening the reserve of 
trained brains upon which it can draw in a crisis for all sorts 
of other functions than those of a narrow trade. Brain-stretch- 
ing fosters an adaptability to new environments. This is some- 
thing very diflFerent to a more complete knowledge of trade 
processes or to proficiency in a special handicraft. This is a 
form of education for which the nation may legitimately pay ; 
it is that which is essential to it in the struggle for existence." 

These words were spoken in the midst of the national 
taking of stock in England under the humiliation of the Boer 
War. The United States now faces a much greater problem 
and the American people are beginning to realize how ill-pfe- 
pared they are to do their part in the World War. In the soul- 
searching that should be, and is, taking place none should 
question themselves more rigidly than educators, than those 
whose business it has been, and is, to lay up for the nation 
that "reserve of trained brains upon which it can draw in a 
crisis." Has our educational system been effective in produc- 
ing the brain-power now so much needed by our country ? Have 
we teachers of history been stimulating in our students as much 
as possible of "the exercise of brain power," of the "mental 
gymnastics in the best sense," that Professor Pearson thinks 
ought to be the end and aim of even technical education? 
Have we used the "drawing out" process, or the "cramming 
in" process ? Is history as usually taught, made "to act as a 
brain-stretcher?" If it is not serving such a purpose, then 
teachers of history are not doing their full duty. 

The true purpose of all education is, as Professor Pearson 
said, to develop the scientific powers and habits that will en- 
able a man to learn quickly, to investigate any subject, and to 
adapt his abilities to any problem before him. Are either 
undergraduate or graduate courses in any subject planned in 
most colleges and universities with this as the primary aim? 
An able graduate student was lately heard to say, "Most 
graduate courses give little that is worth while except a bibli- 
ography. By working a day or two in the library, I can find 
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the books for myself, and, after that, I can get from the books 
about all that the instructor has to give in his lectures and 
more besides. Five courses out of six merely waste one's 
time." This is less true for graduate students not so well 
prepared or so able as this one, but lecture courses for grad- 
uates as well as undergraduates are, at best, poor makeshifts 
for real educative training. 

To stmimarize, then, (1) undergraduates are not usually 
given enough prescribed reading either in lecture or in dis- 
cussion courses in history; (2) sources are used too much as 
mere flavoring and not enough as one of the main parts of the 
intellectual diet; (3) the most important function of under- 
graduate or graduate history courses is, not tp pile up facts in 
the student's memory, but to train and develop his reasoning 
powers, to give him independence, originality, judgment, 
adaptability; (4) the lecture method does not accomplish 
these purposes as well as the class discussion method, nor does 
it help the student to acquire as many facts ; lecture courses 
leave students too much in the position of observers, give 
them too little work to do, generally bore them, are lacking in 
the constant criticism, guidance and practice in dealing with 
materials, so much needed by all students, act not as "drawing 
out" but as "cramming in" processes, do not serve much as 
"brain-stretcher" but rather "attempt to communicate mere 
trade (history) knowledge." Finally, the writer is absolutely 
convinced, from experience and observation, that the lecture 
method, in history or in any other subject, does not even ap- 
proximate the real object of education, and that courses con- 
ducted chiefly or entirely by lectures have little legitimate 
place in a college or university curriculum. 
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A Floridian Poet* 

Bt Francis Tatlos Long 

ProfcMor of BnffliBh in Soathem College, Sntherland. Florid* 

Florida, when compared with the states that are better 
known for both their past and their present contributions to 
American literature, has but slight claim to recognition as re- 
gards its writers. The progress of the state in letters has been 
hindered by its tardy commercial development. Progress in 
trade alone is not sufficient to insure literary expression, but 
it affords a basis for it by giving the leisure tfiat men of letters 
need in order to pursue their work effectively. Yet it is grati- 
fying to observe that Florida is beginning to manifest its iden- 
tity in the production of literature, especially in verse. Until 
comparatively recent years there were practically no native 
Floridian writers of poetry. Before the advent of a group of 
native poets there had been poets from other states who had 
visited Florida and had been thrilled by its beauty and mystery. 
Among the most prominent of these were Sidney Lanier, a 
native of Georgia; Madison Cawein, a Kentuckian; Walter 
Malone, who was born in Mississippi, and Maurice Thompson, 
of Indiana. It is, then, only in the last decade or two that there 
have arisen such poets as Mr. Henry G. Bamett, Miss Anne 
McQueen, and others. These writers are in reality native 
Floridian poets. 

As interesting as may be the work of other contemporary 
writers of verse, it is the aim of this paper to deal chiefly 
with the poetry of Mr. Henry G. Bamett, whose first pub- 
lished volume entitles him to careful and thoughtful consid- 
eration as a representative of the Floridian poets of today. 

A summary of the facts of the poet's life is of interest 
as a preface to a consideration of his work. Henry Green 
Bamett was bom in Leesburg, Florida, December 13, 1890. 
His father, Robert H. Bamett, also a native of Florida, is a 
Methodist minister of the Florida Conference. His mother, 
who was Miss Sarah Epperson, was born in Georgia. Mr. 
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Barnett is descended from a family of preachers, his paternal 
grandfather having also been a Methodist minister. A further 
examination of his ancestry shows that he is of mingled Eng- 
lish and French blood. He received his early education in the 
schools of Florida, after which he was graduated from Emory 
College, Oxford, Georgia, with the A. B. degree. With the 
exception of about five years spent in comparatively brief stays 
in Georgia, North Carolina, Colorado and New York, Mr. 
Barnett has spent the remaining twenty-three years of his life 
in Florida. He is now residing with his parents in Clearwater, 
Florida, where his father is pastor of the Methodist church. 
From this biographical data it may be seen that Mr. Barnett 
is a Floridian by both nativity and long association. The dom- 
inant local influence in his life is, therefore, Floridian. 

It is, then, not remarkable that there is in his verse the 
manifestation of a rather distinct Floridian influence. But Mr. 
Barnett is not merely a local poet. His work has a breadth 
that raises it above local influences and makes it significant of 
the contribution that the younger poets of the nation are mak- 
ing to American literature today. Yet it should be remembered 
that his poems of places include some of the best verse that 
has been written upon Florida. In this brief and incomplete 
appraisal of his verse, consideration is to be given, first, to 
these local poems; second, to the remainder of his published 
work; third, to a small portion of his verse hitherto unpub- 
lished. 

In the poet's initial volume, "The Roof of the World," one 
discovers a number of poems that deal more or less intimately 
with places and scenes in Florida, or with Floridian motives. 
Among these are "Tampa Bay," "South of Tampa," "Sunset 
on Lake Howard," "The St. John's River," and "April 
Bloom.' 

In the lines of the first of these poems, "Tampa Bay," there 
pulsates the wild, restless beauty of the Gulf of Mexico and 
the tropic seas. The Gulf is compared to a mother lion, Tampa 
Bay to a cub. There is something big and elemental in the 
poet's conception here, and one discovers a strong ballad-like 
movement in such passages as these : 
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Her eyes are white and stormy-blue ; 

Her breast throbs like a gale ; 
And like the whip of a hurricane 

Is the slap of her spotted tail; 
Her love is the love of the mother brute, 

But her wrath is the wrath of the male. 

He romps along his cavern 

With a primal playfulness ; 
His play is wild and turbid ; 

(His soul will bide no less) ; 
And white Pinellas shivers 

Beneath his strong caress. 

** South of Tampa," whose title only has been suggested by 
Robert Frost's "North of Boston/* is a vigorous, impressive 
study in contrast, with strong local coloring. The first division 
of the poem is sternly, almost oppressively, realistic and pessi- 
mistic: the second division is essentially idealistic and buoy- 
antly optimistic. The contrast is clearly and vigorously drawn. 
Florida history receives a pleasing treatment in "Sunset on 
Lake Howard," which is a colorful fancy that is rich in 
sensuous beauty. The poet's love of the rugged majesty of 
Florida landscapes and watercourses is well shown in "The St. 
Johns' River," with its bold, free conception and its impressive 
mediaeval imagery. The series of poems would be incomplete 
without one descriptive of the orange, Florida's most distinc- 
tive fruit. This is found in "April Bloom," which is redolent 
of the subtle fragrance of the orange blossom. 

The foregoing poems constitute in themselves a collection 
of verse that is notable for its insight into and its interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of Florida. They are doubtless the largest 
group of poems, and one of the worthiest collections, to be 
found in the work of any poet who has written of Florida. 
Though these poems include some of his best work, yet they 
do not constitute Mr. Bamett's chief claim for recognition. 
His larger contribution to the literature of today is his other 
verse, for it is this latter verse that is most representative of 
his genius and which raises him above the plane of the local 
poet. It is this verse which gives him claims for consideration 
as an interpreter of the spirit of national life. 
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In this second division of poems one may readily select 
about ten that possess unusual excellence. Included in this 
group are the title poem of the volume, "The Roof of the 
World," "October," "Michael's Trumpets," "Lad o' My 
Love," "Thus Much I Love You," "Whoso," "Shards," 
"The Alchemists," "The Ferry-Bells," "Peace." 

It is perhaps the first of these poems that is most character- 
istic of the poet-mood that dominates the entire volume. There 
is in this verse a fine symbolism and a quiet, devout enthu- 
siasm. The poet's soul dwells mainly in its ideal realm, though 
it is tempered and humanized by the echoes of the working- 
day world: 

The stars are near above me and friendly their faces seem : 
Like neighbors they sit with me as I sit on the roof and dream ; 
They stoop like giant kinsmen and take me by the hand 
And lead me unresisting along their goodly land. 

"October" has much of the spirit of the foregoing 'poem. 
The thought is more extensively developed, but the theme is 
likewise meditative and symbolic. There is more color present, 
however, and at times a more spirited treatment, as these pas- 
sages indicate: 

When the bare October wind 

Goes tramping the scarlet hills, 
And the leaves like gusts of crackling fire 

Blow wherever the wild wind wills; 
When the night with Hoods of filtered light 
My narrow valley fills; 

I close my door to the world; 

The scenes of the day retire; 
I rise on the firelight's borrowed wings 

To the lands of old desire; 
For the Phoenix soul of the ages sings 

Through the lips of my open fire. 

In "Michael's Trumpets" is found grandeur and sublimity 
and a vigor and beauty of conception that makes this one of 
the most distinctive as well as one of the most powerful poems 
in the volume. The poem presents Liliputian and Brobdingna- 
gian contrasts, while its swinging lines are fraught with deli- 
cate melodies and tones of thunder. To the poet not only does 
the Archangel's call seem 
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Caressing as a lute, 
As dulcet clean and haunting sweet 
As summer winds that finger wheat. 

Or a wandering singer's flute. 

Michael hath a trumpet, 

And it is wondrous vast; 
The universe reverberates 

Beneath its awful blast 

A sweet, pure appreciation of a child's affection and com- 
radeship breathes from the verses of "Lad o' My Love," the 
best treatment of a theme of this kind that the poet's work af- 
fords. Another phase of love is interpreted in "Thus Much I 
Love You," which is introduced by these effective lines : 

Thus much I love you, dear: 
If I were cast upon some sea-girt isle, 
Wind-spiraled, breaker-ringed, and wild, 
The flushed horizons and the sea-shell's hue 
Would paint for me the rosy face of you. 
The memory of your pulsing voice, your smile. 
Would make a homeland of that alien isle. 

There is a delicacy and purity of fancy in this poem which 
give it the quality of the pure love lyric, of which class of 
verse one feels that there is too little in Mr. Bamett's volume. 
But he has escaped, probably in this very way, the peril that so 
easily besets the average young poet. There is not found in his 
work the perfervid passion that so often characterizes the 
moods of the youthful singer. He is, in fact, never sentimen- 
tal, though nearly all of his verse is tinged with sentiment. 

An example of profound and distinctly spiritual sentiment 
is shown in the poem "Whoso," which is a six-stanza presen- 
tation of the powers of good and evil as these forces manifest 
themselves in the lives of men. It suggests strongly the phil- 
osophy which has moulded the poet's life, particularly as this 
guiding power is revealed in these fine words : 

Whoso inures his will to discipline, 
He arms his mind against the sternest strife ; 

Whose welcomes the Kingly Guest within. 
He breathes the airs of everlasting life. 
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A nature lyric of unusual delicacy and subtle beauty is "The 
Alchemists." In its three brief stanzas have been caught and 
imprisoned the charm of the fields and the skies as they are 
wooed by the sun and the wind and the rain: 

The river's bed is habited 

By south-wind alchemists: 
One bank is dimmed with gentian fogs 

And one with pansy mists. 

The hills that brood above my head 

Are robed in wraiths of blue: 
One hill is wet with violets 

And one with lilac-dew. 

From cloud-banks, white and lava-red, 

The buoyant north-wind blows 
Showers of glancing asphodel 

And melting flakes of rose. 

Probably the most purely musical poem in the collection 
is "The Ferry Bells." In this brief poem there is unusual mel- 
ody, for the poet normally does not concern himself so much 
with the music of his lines as with the spirit-mood which he 
intends for them to reveal. Even in this poem, however, it is 
not the music that impresses one but the beauty of the sym- 
bolism : 

The ferry slowly fades into the dark; 

The waters pilot back the passengers' farewells ; 
Against the wharves where human souls embark 
Blow back the echoes of the ferry-belb: 
The ferry-bells, the ferry-bells 

That melt into the mist; 
The tolling of their tongues dispels 

The river's fogs, I wist; 
The gloaming bells, the homing bells 
Of Death, the Melodist. 

A poem that is remarkable not only for its brevity, clarity 
and beauty of conception but also for its almost perfect techni- 
cal structure is the one entitled, "Peace." Its five concise stan- 
zas are as follows: 

A cottage hearthstone's mellow light 
Against a black and wanton night: 
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A throstle's nest, light and compact, 
Poised o'er a brawling cataract: 

A soldier's face, pallid and dumb, 
Amid a war's delirium: 

A sailor's cabin, red and warm, 
Beneath a white antarctic storm: 

A human heart, strong and content. 
Amidst a world's bewilderment. 

To the foregoing lists of poems may be added a number of 
others of lesser merit but worthy of special mention. Two of 
these, "Death" and "Grief," are sonnets, a form which the 
poet seldom employs. Others are "The Virgin Mists," "To a 
Child," "The Lakeside Pine," "The Ploughman," "Feman- 
dina," "The Poet's Night," "Flame and Foam," "The Far- 
mer," "A Letter of Christ," "I Live in a Land," "My Home," 
"Peace." These titles serve to indicate the versatility and 
the fertility of the poet's imagination, for this first volume 
contains one hundred and eleven poems. . 

In nearly all of these poems is found, with varying intensi- 
ty, the poet's definite, positive and optimistic philosophy of 
life. He is a dweller in the starry spaces, and for him the 
illumination of this realm is tinged with a strong religious 
coloring. In declaring his belief in a personal God, Mr. Bar- 
nett has made this observation : 

One of the supreme confidences — rather the dominating belief— of 
my life is in a personal God who is Father to men. When I explore my 
mind for the central integrating interest there, I find it to be God: 
not a vague, isolated Deity, not an Impersonal Energy, but a warm, 
vital present person who cares for individual men with an intense 
love. This central conviction of my heart like some spiritual gravi- 
tation polarizes my thinking, reveals my interests, explains my mo- 
tives, creates my philosophy, dignifies my conception of nature and 
man, interfuses my feelings, ramifies my opinions, gives tensity to 
my aspirations, broadens my outlook, consciously or unconsciously col- 
ors all my living. I hope, then, that the volume (The Roof of the 
World) is in the best sense of the word religious; for no conception 
of life, no portrayal of beauty, no challenge to the human spirit, is 
completely orbed without the omnipresent sense of God, and no pos- 
session in life is comparable to a sane, robust and child-like faith in 
Him. 
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This statement of the dominating idea in the poet's philosophy 
of life is not vs^e or indefinite. It is the restilt not of a 
whim but of a profound conviction. It is a frank, manly, sin- 
cere utterance. 

In examining this first volume one thing, probably above 
all others, impresses the thoughtful reader, that is, the possi- 
bility of greater achievement by the poet. G>nsequently an 
inspection of some of the most representative work of the poet 
since the issuance of the first volume is of interest. 

Particularly has the poet grown in his ability to gauge and 
interpret the present crisis in the history of this nation and of 
the world. "The Great Bowl," apparently the best of Mr. 
Bamett's war verse, contains a vivid, dramatic presentation 
of a theme that pulses with elemental vigor. Another poem of 
this kind, "The Travail," has breadth of conception and effec- 
tiveness of execution. Verse of this type adds considerably to 
Mr. Barnett's poetic achievement, especially to the broader and 
more national phase of it. Growth may be traced, too, in tlie 
treatment of the sonnet form, as exemplified in "Monotony," 
and "The Common Road," while "Paladins," "The Builder," 
and "Twilight and Morning" register a further advance in the 
management of the short lyric. [The poems mentioned in 
this paragraph are printed for the first time at the conclusion 
of the article.] 

Mr. Barnett has made a notable contribution to the litera- 
ture of Florida, and his verse, even when viewed in the light 
of today's national literary achievement, is worthy of consid- 
eration. With the maturing of his genius, he should fulfill 
more completely the expectations which his initial volume has 
aroused. 



THE GREAT BOWL 

Vivid and ruddy 

Flashed the Great Bowl, 
And though it was bloody 
We drank it down whole: 
Glutinous, gory, 
Terribly poured, 
Ancicntest, hoary 
Cup of the sword. 
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Sharp was its savor, 

Bitter its taste; 
We owned its full flavor 
With shuddering haste: 
Such an elixir 
As craven man sips, 
Death, the great mixer. 
Pressed to our lips. 

Yea, at this denser 

Fountain of strife 
We drained an intenser 
Flagon of life: 
Sweeter and rarer 
Less venomous 
Than sloth's cupbearer 
Had tasted for us. 

Gravely we hasted, 

Proudly we quaffed — 
Not a drop wasted 
Of war's deepest draught: 
Crimsonly freighted 
Foamed the Great Bowl; 
We drank and fell, sated. 
Prone on death's goal. 



THE TRAVAIL 



I 
With anguish harsh the nations quail, 

In blinding blood the earth is swirled: 
The pangs are on — there shall not fail 

One discipline by heaven hurled. 
Till from the blood of that travail 

Shall leap a new and nobler world. 

II 

With anguish deep the peoples wail — 
A solemn joy is on each face — 

No bitter pang nor corded flail 
Shall drive them from that bloody place 

Until their mighty toil avail 
To bring to birth a lordlier race! 
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MONOTONY 

Back in the years forespent there was a time 
When all the world in vibrant glory lay, 
When meager drudgeries seemed half -sublime 
And stars transfused the light of common day. 
But I lost faith in man; and now alone 
I sit through each drab-hued, unvarying year, 
Till earth's high music seems a monotone 
Which falls like grossest clods upon my ear ; 
Amidst a desert-waste of arid plains 
I drink the tepid, tasteless draughts of care. 
Munch the stale loaves of mankind's hard disdain. 
And gasp in stifling fumes of humid air : 
Till in these sultry miasmas my mind 
Flags for one gust of love's exultant wind. 



THE COMMON ROAD 

When I shall die and from this common road 
Climb to the House whose spiraled towers gleam 
Pure as the bastioned minarets of a dream : 

Think not: — With traitorous haste he dropped the load 

Of human frailty, exchanged earth's goad 
For heaven's ecstacy; but rather deem 
There walks to whom earth's homeliest taskmgs seem 

An august path to that divine abode; 

Who loved the thorns that chafed his arms, the sward 
With labor's hardy briers richly sprent. 

The gates of gain o'er which grave toil stands guard, 
Pain's nettled footpaths dense, resilient; 

Who mounted stubble-pricked, but nothing marred 
Into the triumphs of life's firmament 



PALADINS 



Nature, the immemorial Queen, 
Who moulds the Princes of the Years, 

Passed by the Palaces of Ease 
And sought the land of Pioneers. 

Far from the enervating courts 
Of sloth and self -indulging pride 

She sought the soil's untainted sons 
And drew them roughly to her side. 

Through harsh campaigns of toil and pain. 
Through campfires' irking chastenings. 
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She fibred them till they were meet 
To lead the soldiery of kings. 

From forest and primeval glen, 
From the slum and untamed everglade, 

She seized her thewed and knightly men 
And brought them to their accolade. 

By grinding gravities of toil. 

And solitary disciplines, 
She shaped the peasants of the soil 

And wrought her deathless paladins. 



THE BUILDER 



When the Lord who builded the Planets 

Came to His cottage. Earth, 
They had no room to roof Him 

Or to canopy His birth. 

Guest-rooms for prince and peasant, 
Chambers for lord and spouse, 

But never an attic to shelter 

The Lord who had builded the house. 

He who had bidden archangels 
And summoned the seraphim — 

They hasted Him over the deserts 
To rescue the life of Him. 

Welcome for minstrel and hireling, 
Welcome for stranger and kin, 

But scorn and the whip of their anger 
For Him who had builded the Inn. 

He who had fashioned the planets, 

Mansions of granite and fire. 
They turned Him away from their threshold 

And the hearth of His eager desire. 
He who foundationed the heavens 

And frescoed the firmaments* dome, 
They slew Him and buried His body 

Away from the light of their home. 

L'Envoi 
O King of the Constellations, 

O Outcast of Galilee, 
We offer the courts of our spirits 

To temple the heart of Thee. 
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TWILIGHT AND MORNING 

They laid Him away in a vaulted grave 

By a twilight's ashen gloom, 
Away from the light of the lilied htUs 

And the garden's dimming bloom; 
But the myrtles bowed their heads and wept, 
And the martagons watched (while the soldiers slept) 
And the olives crowded close and kept 

The stone that locked His tomb. 

He stepped from the dusk of the rough-hewn grave 

By the stars of a grasring morn; 
And he spoke to the weeping muscadine 

And His hand caressed the thorn. 
Then the hyssop awoke and whispered, "List !" 
And the grasses the hems of His garments kissed. 
And the eyes of the sycamine were mist 
When the Master said, "Good morn!" 
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Tendencies in Modern American Poetry* 

Juuus W. Pratt 

United States Naval Academy 

The most valuable contribution that has yet been made to 
an understanding of the new movement in poetry is, I think, 
the volume recently published under the above title. Miss Low- 
ell has made available for the first time biographical material 
which is most helpful in an interpretation of the work of the 
six representative poets here treated; she has differentiated 
clearly the three-principal phases of the new movement; and 
she has, in two-thirds of the volume, at least, produced some 
unprejudiced and really helpful criticism. In her frank treat- 
ment of Masters and Sandburg, and in her appreciative prefa- 
tory references to such moderately conservative poets as Louis 
Untermeyer and William Rose Benet, she has proved once 
for all that enthusiasm has not blinded her to the faults of the 
new or to the excellences of the old. 

Of the six poets whom Miss Lowell has selected for treat- 
ment — Edward Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Carl Sandburg, "H. D.," and John Gould Fletcher- 
two represent each of the three stages in the new development 
in our poetry. These three stages can best be defined in Miss 
Lowell's own words : 

"All racial changes begin by a disappearance, a slow fad- 
ing of the fundamental beliefs upon which that particular civ- 
ilization was reared, but the results of these beliefs still retain 
their hold upon the people brought up in them. The next 
step finds the beliefs so much a thing of the past that they 
have no power to mould character, and the result, for the 
moment, is a sort of mental chaos, in which cynicism becomes 
a dominant attitude, in many cases ending in downright de- 
spair. The third srtage is that in which the change is so com- 
plete that it no longer requires to be considered as such at all. 
The old tradition has passed into the line of history, and de- 
parture from it is the rule, not the exception. Men have reared 



* Tendencies in Modem American Poetry. Bj Amj Lowell. New York. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
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new beliefs, are living upon other planes of thought, and that 
being for the moment settled, they are able to turn their atten- 
tion to other things, for instance : Beauty. 

"In the first stage, beauty is a thing remembered and 
haunting; in the third stage, it is rediscovered and intoxicating; 
but in the second, it is crowded out by the stress of travail, by 
the pangs of a birth which has not yet occurred." 

The first stage is represented by Robinson and Frost, the 
second by Masters and Sandburg, the third by the "Imagists" 
— "H. D." and John Gould Fletcher. 

No one, I think, can well take exception to Miss Lowell's 
treatment of the first four poets. Her estimate of their pow- 
ers, and their limitations as well, is that at which every un- 
prejudiced critic has already arrived. It is reassuring to one 
who, acknowledging and honoring the tremendous power of 
Master's work, has yet found it unbalanced, cynical, savage, 
at times indecent, to find in Miss Lowell's volume the follow- 
ing sane and common-sense stricture upon the morbid over- 
sexing of his philosophy: " *Spoon River' is one tong chron- 
icle of rapes, seductions, liaisons, and perversions. It (i. e., 
this morbid treatment of sex) is the great blot upon Mr. Mas- 
ters' work. It is an obliquity of vision, a morbidness of mind, 
which distorts an otherwise remarkable picture." 

It is when she approaches that group of poets to which 
she herself belongs — the Imagists — ^that Miss Lowell's criti- 
cal faculty succumbs to her personal predilections. The one 
valuable service she has performed in this section of the book 
— ^in addition always to biography and illustrative material — 
i? the pointing out of the Greek affinities of "H. D." — ^a ser- 
vice which helps immeasurably in understanding the delicate, 
chaste work of that exquisite artist. But the reader who knows 
at the end of the chapter just what the Imagists are or stand 
for will have gained that knowledge from the illustrations, not 
from Miss Lowell's exposition. 

I should like to have space here to take up in detail the six 
Imagist tenets which Miss Lowell quotes from the preface to 
the anthology, "Some Imagist Poets." I could show, I be- 
lieve, that with one exception they are the tenets not of the 
Imagists alone but of the entire group of poets 'representing 
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ihe new movement. The one exception, the one aim which 
sets off the Imagists from their fellows, is this : To present an 
image. 

Now the editor of the anthology, and Miss Lowell herself, 
both protest that the Imagists are "not a school of painters." 
Rut, if one may judge from the illustrations of their work here 
given, that is exactly what they are, in that their whole or chief 
aim, the one characteristic which differentiates them from the 
rest, is — ^by concreteness, by specific wording, by the plentiful 
employment of color words, but the use of what I may ven- 
ture to describe as a sort of super-metaphor — to call up a de- 
finite, colorful picture to the eye. Take the following, which 
Miss Lowell calls "one of the most completely successful 
things that Mr. Fletcher has done :" 

The trees, like great jade elephants, 
Chained, stamp and shake 'neath the gadflies of the breeze ; 

The trees lunge and plunge, unruly elephants : 
The clouds are their crimson howdah-canopies, 
The sunlight glints like the golden robe of a Shah. 
Would I were tossed on the wrinkled backs of those trees. 

That is very beautiful work, no one can deny ; but what is it 
if not picture painting ? Remove the visual element, and what 
is left? 

I should like here to call attention to the work of a man 
who was an Imagist without knowing it, perhaps — a man who 
preceded Mr. Fletcher in writing color symphonies, as both 
the title and the workmanship of his "Symphony in Yellow" 
prove. I mean Oscar Wilde. Suppose we take these two 
stanzas of Wilde's "Le Panneau," ("The Panel") : 

Under the rose-tree's dancmg shade 
There stands a little ivory girl, 
Pulling the leaves of pink and pearl 

With pale green nails of polished jade. 

The red leaves fall upon the mould. 
The white leaves flutter, one by one, 
Down to a blue bowl where the sun, 

Like a great dragon, writhes in gold. 

Now, but for its metrical form and its riming, that is an Imag- 
ist poem, and if we alter it a bit to read thus : 
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Purple dancing shade of a rose-tree. 

And beneath it 

A girl whke as ivory. 

Polished jade are her pale green nails, 

Flicking the pink and pearl rose-leaves. 

The red leaves fall 

Upon the black mould. 

The white leaves flutter down, down 

To a blue bowl where, 

Like a writhing golden dragon, 

The sun glares, — 

I maintain that we have essentially the Imagist effect. Miss 
Lowell asserts tHat the Imagist rules are those by which the 
poets of this group "consider the best poetry to be produced." 
Wilde, with a better sense of proportion, included the above 
poem in a group called "Fantaisies Decoratives" — "Decorative 
Whims." The poems of "H. D.", of Mr. Fletcher, of Miss 
Lowell herself, are immeasurably stronger than these dainty 
"whims" of Mr. Wilde's, but after all, the aim and the effect 
are essentially the same. Upon them all, I think, the final ver- 
dict will be that they are "decorative whims," very beautiful 
indeed, but not "the best poetry," — certainly not the greatest. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

American Ideals. Edited by Norman Focrster and W. W. Picrson, 
Jr. Boston : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917,— vi, 526 pp. $1.25 
net 

The editors of this, one of the many books called into being 
by the war, have set down in their preface the occasion for 
the compiling of their work. The Civil War "revealed once 
more, as the War of Independence had also revealed, the 
idealism of those remote forbears of ours who came to this 
continent 'not to seek gold, but God.' But after the Civil War 
our national prosperity grew apace, until our ideals seemed 
gradually to become dimmer, and in the view of many ob- 
servers, both foreign and American, faded away altogether. 
And now, having accepted our responsibilities in world affairs, 
we believe that we shall reveal once again some of the ideals 
we have cherished in the past and some of the ideals that the 
age calls for." 

The book is a collection of famous utterances in which our 
changing and growing ideals as a people have been from time 
to time set forth. The plan is chronological and climactic, lead- 
ing up from our emergence as a separate people remote and 
isolated from the nations of the globe, to our significant entry 
into the most tremendous of all world struggles. The brief 
first section presents the ideals actuating our Revolutionary 
forefathers. The second, slightly breaking the unity of the 
book, covers the now historical quarrel over the source of ul- 
timate authority, the individual states or the United States. 
The selections in the third are chosen in an attempt to define 
and interpret American democracy as it has exemplified our 
national spirit during the past century. The fourth illustrates 
the growth and development of our conception of foreign pol- 
icy, through the successive stages of Isolation, Pan-American- 
ism, and finally International Association. 

A sort of appendix gives some noteworthy English, 
French, and German estimates of our character and govern- 
ment, ending appropriately with Balfour's New York address, 
'*The Co-operation of English-Speaking Peoples." The in- 
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elusion of some representative German opinions of us during 
the war would doubtless have increased the interest and use- 
fulness of the book as a war document, but might have les- 
sened its permanent value. A single passage from Kuno 
Francke's "The German and the American Temper," might be 
taken to heart by friends of the German people who are 
skeptical concerning manifestations of German brutality in 
the war. He says: "And thus this same passion for self- 
surrender, which has produced the greatest and noblest types 
of German earnestness and devotion, has also led to a number 
of paradoxical excrescences and grotesque distortions of Ger- 
man character. Nobody is more prone to forget his better 
self in this so-called 'living himself out' than the German. 
Nobody can be a cruder materialist than the German who has 
persuaded himself that it is his duty to unmask the 'lie of 
idealism.' " Though the essay was written before August, 
1914, and he is not referring to the excesses of soldiers under 
military orders or the acts of the imperial government under 
the stem decrees of "military necessity," the transference of 
ideas is almost unavoidable. 

American Ideals renders accessible together a number of 
scattered addresses, essays, official documents, and poems 
which are of much importance just at present. Some of the 
more notable of these — ^aside from the indispensable utter- 
ances like Webster's Speech of John Adams on adopting the 
Declaration of Independence, Wirt's "Liberty Speech" of Pat- 
rick Henry, and Lincoln's "Gettysburg Address" — ^are Pro- 
fessor Turner's illuminating "Contributions of the West to 
American Democracy," Lowell's "The Present Crisis," Presi- 
dent Alderman's "Can Democracy Be Organized?" President 
Monroe's exposition of the doctrine which bears his name. 
President Lowell's "A League to Enforce Peace," G. L. Dick- 
enson's "The Divine Average," and Wilson's Conscription 
Proclamation and war address to Congress.. The prominence 
given to President Wilson in this as in all other books of the 
sort and the readiness with which the Allied nations seem 
tacitly to have accepted him as their spokesman on the greater 
war issues raises interesting speculation as to what will be 
the rank awarded him among our national political writers and 
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thinkers. Without possessing the beauty and inevitableness of 
phrase— even the conciseness — of Lincoln's noblest address, 
the sonorous grandeur of Webster, or the fire of Patrick 
Henry, he seems assured of a station among them, as great 
as any. 

H. M. Elus. 



Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 1801-1816. Edited by 
Dunbar Rowland, director Mississippi Department of Archive? 
and History. Six volumes. Jackson, Miss.: State Department of 
Archives and History, 1917. 

In his Mississippi Territorial Archives (Vol. I), and also 
in his Third Annual Report, Dr. Rowland published portions 
of the letter books of Governor Claiborne; their entire con- 
tents are now issued. A veritable mine of little exploited in- 
formation is thus disclosed concerning such vital matters as 
national relations before the purchase of Louisiana, the trans- 
fer of the new territory to the United States, organization of 
the American government, race relations, commercial prob- 
lems, the Second War with England, and the careers of such 
leaders as Andrew Jackson, Aaron Burr, James Wilkinson, 
and Edward Livingstone. To give such a mass of material to 
the public at one time is an achievement of no mean propor- 
tions and the State of Mississippi is to be congratulated on its 
patriotic interest and its generosity. 

There are, however, certain limitations in the work. One 
is the paucity of footnotes explaining the circumstances under 
which a letter is written and the importance of the writer. 
Another is the lack of collation with the six volumes of Clai- 
borne Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, for which 
Parker's Calendar of Papers . . . relating to the Ter- 
ritories of the United States must be used, perhaps making 
necessary a trip to Washington to fill in gaps in the Letter 
Books. Still another is the absence of a table of contents 
which may be supplemented by using the list of Claiborne's let- 
ters in the Third Annual Report. Nor is chronological order 
always followed in presentation of the letters. There is, how- 
ever, a useful bibliography of printed material for the period 
covered by the Letter Books (Vol. VI, 407-416), and also an 
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inventory of papers relating to West Florida in the Library 
of Qmgress (Ibid., 417-419). Local considerations doubtless 
made impossible a more thorough and extensive amplication of 
references. 

The volumes are neatly bound, evidently designed for 
practical service rather than ornament. The press work also 
deserves commendation. There is an ample index. A distinct 
service has been rendered the cause of southwestern history. 

WiLUAM K. Boyd. 



The History of the Jews of Richmond fkom 1769 to 1917. By Her- 
bert T. Ezekiel and Gaston Lichtenstein. Richmond, Virginia: 
Herbert T. Ezekiel, Printer and Publisher, 1917, 374 pp. 

This volume represents not merely a labor of love but 
what must also be many months of patient research and exact 
attention to detail. It presents the history for a century and 
a half of a community that needs fear no tinge of shame for 
that history. The city of Richmond itself has a proud record. 
Its own people, the State of Virginia, and the whole South, 
are justly proud of the manner in which Richmond has borne 
itself, especially during the trying days of the war and the 
worse aftermath of the reconstruction period, and of the man- 
ner in which it has risen from the ashes of its sorrow and 
desolation to the proud position which it now occupies. That 
the Jewish people should be identified with the growth and up- 
building of any community in which they are situated is not a 
matter for surprise. But it is a revelation to learn what the 
Jews of Richmond have done, not merely for the city itself, 
but for the State and the country. 

Starting with the smallest of beginnings, in the third quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century, the history of the Jews is pre- 
sented, with a loving pen to be sure, but none the less accurate- 
ly and dispassionately. 

The record begins with Isaiah Isaacs & Co., who on May 18, 
1780, acquired land in the then thriving village, which by rea- 
son of its greater safety, had five years previously supplanted 
the city of Williamsburg as the seat of Colonial government. 
From this beginning the community grew, slowly at first but 
with certainty, to one that commanded high position in the 
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city. As the authors well say (p. 12) "the history of the Jews 
of Richmond is the history of Richmond. This element has 
been too closely allied with every movement for the uplift and 
betterment of all its people to have a segregated chronicle of 
its own. It has been impossible to write of the Jewish people 
alone." In this sentence the writer gives an epitome of the 
history of the Jewish people the world over, wherever freedom 
of action and civic rights are accorded them. 

It is difficult to select any portion of the volume as of 
especial value where each chapter is valuable, but it is inter- 
esting to note, that the question of Sabbath observance, which 
is still a matter for discussion, was agitated in the early part of 
last century, as evidenced by a petition for consideration of 
the claims of those who regarded, and observed, the seventh 
day instead of the first day of the week as their Sabbath. This 
petition was signed by Jacob A. Levy and Jacob Ezekiel and 
presented to the General Assembly of Virginia in February, 
1846 (pp. 112-115). The Assembly did not act upon the pe- 
tition. 

An item of peculiar interest also is the opinion held by 
General Lee, of Lincoln. "News of the assassination was first 
communicated to General Lee by one Suite, a Washington 
banker, who knew Lee well. Suite repeated to Hart, General 
Lee's telling him that when he dispossessed himself of the 
command of the Confederate army he kept in mind Lincoln's 
benignity, and he surrendered as much to the President's good- 
ness as to Grant's artillery. He, Lee, deplored Lincoln's death 
as much as any man in the North, and believed him to be the . 
epitome of magnanimity and good faith" (p. 173). 

The volume of almost four hundred pages is well worthy 
of consideration. Its perusal will afford not only much in- 
formation but no less food for thought to both Jew and 
Christian. Though dealing greatly in matters of detail, it is pos- 
sible that detail has been too much emphasized. Yet the 
volimie will hold the attention not only of anyone directly in- 
terested but even of the casual reader. The style is pleasing 
and a certain dry humor pervades it, to relieve the recitation 
of sometimes unrelated episodes. The various lists are of 
especial historic value. They reveal, even more than does the 
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narrative itself, the vital part that the Jewish people played 
in the fortunes of both the city and state, in the stirring inci- 
dents of war, as well as in the calmer progress of peace, how 
closely and usefully they identified themselves with the public 
welfare. These lists comprise names and dates, gathered with 
evidently infinite patience, from state, municipal, military, 
congregational and mortuary records, and are the basis upon 
which the pleasing superstructure of the volume has been 
built. There is a tendency at the outset to dwell too greatly 
upon the biographies of the pioneers, giving trifling details of 
little or no historic value, — but on the whole the volume is 
well balanced, ably written and attractive. 

Edward N. Causch. 
Richmond, Va. 



A Short History op Science. By W. T. Sedgwick and H. W. Tyler. 
With illustrations and maps. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1917,— xiv, 474 pp. $2.50 net. 

We have here a brief, yet comprehensive and masterful, 
account of the evolution of human thought, or at least so much 
of it as is involved in mathematics and the so-called natural 
sciences. Moreover, an examination of this work will go a 
long way toward convincing an open-minded reader of the es- 
sential truth in Du Bois Reymond's conclusion that "The his- 
tory of science is the real history of mankind." 

Beginning with the simplest concepts of number common 
to primitive peoples, the progress of organized thinking is 
traced through its earliest phases in ancient Egjrpt, Phoenicia, 
Babylon, and Assyria into the highly developed cosmogony of 
the Greeks. As did art and literature, so science received a 
mighty impetus from the genius of this wonderful people ty- 
pified in the contributions of Hippocrates, "Father of Medi- 
cine," Aristotle, "Master of those who know," and Archimedes, 
in whom ancient mathematics had its culmination. From that 
time on through the "dark ages," with few exceptions, as for 
example Pliny (23-79, A. D.), Galen (circa 130 A. D.), Roger 
Bacon (1214-1298), there is no commanding figure until well 
into the sixteenth century, when, as a legitimate fruitage of the 
founding of the great universities, we come rather suddenly 
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upon a group of intellectual giants — Copernicus, Vesalius, 
Francis Bacon, Galileo, Kepler, and William Harvey. From 
that period, the refinements of modem mathematics and the 
marvelous achievements of the highly diversified natural 
sciences become far too detailed, varied, and intricate to be 
even merely suggested here. But, altogether, we are brought 
to a position from which we may "regard the study of evolu- 
tion as that of a single great problem, beginning with the 
origin of the stars in the nebulae, and culminating in these dif- 
ficult and complex sciences that endeavor to account, not mere- 
ly for the phenomena of life, but for the laws which con- 
trol a society of himian beings." 

Excerpts, somewhat longer than the very numerous ones oc- 
curring in the body of the text, taken from the works of the 
more significant men from Hippocrates to Lyell are appended. 
Still another appendix epitomizes the important inventions of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. A helpful s)moptic 
view of the chief names, events and dates in the history of 
science in parallel with contemporaneous names, events and 
dates in general history and literature is also added. Finally 
a fairly comprehensive bibliography is given in addition to the 
references for reading at the end of each chapter. 

Somewhat incidentally in the body of the text the ancient 
conflict between science and religion is touched upon. Instances 
are also numerous both in the authors' own account and in 
the quotations from original sources that testify to the difficul- 
ties that beset the independent thinker. "Of the famous con- 
troversy of Galileo with the Inquisition, it may here suffice to 
quote the judgment of the court : 'The proposition that the sun 
is in the center of the world [universe] and unmovable from 
Its place is absurd, philosophically false and formally heretical ; 
because it is expressly contrary to the Holy Scriptures, etc' " 

"The Lutheran church was no more hospitable than the 
Roman Catholic to scientific novelty and Luther himself called 
Copernicus a fool." 

On the other hand, as is becoming in an impartial history, 
it is clearly shown that churchmen have no monopoly in minds 
barricaded against new truth — as witnesseth the following 
from Francis Bacon : "In the system of Copernicus there are 
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many and grave difficulties: for the three- fold motion with 
which he encumbers the earth is a serious inconvenience, and 
the separation of the sun from the planets, with which he has 
so many affections in common, is likewise a harsh step; and 
the introduction of so many immovable bodies into nature, as 

when he makes the sun and stars immovable, 

and some other things which he assumes are proceedings which 
mark a man who thinks nothing of introducing fictions of 
any kind into nature, provided his calculations turn out well." 

If criticism must be made where there is so much of ex- 
cellence, it may perhaps be fairly objected that more contribu- 
tions and contributors are included than can be discussed, 
within the limits of the volume, in a manner to grip the atten- 
tion of the general reader. For other than the specialist, much 
of the matter is presented in rather too bare an outline. 

The difficulty, however, is inherent in the choice of plan. 
Manifestly it is impossible to write at one and the same time 
a popular history of science and one that is both scholarly and 
comprehensive. The authors have chosen the latter plan and 
in so doing have produced a volume of very great value to 
workers in science as well as to all others intelligently inter- 
ested in the history of human progress.. 

Jas. J. Wolfe. 



The Cream of the Jest. By James Branch Cabell. New York : Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Company, 1917,-280 pp. 

Sympathetic readers of Mr. James Branch Cabell's works 
are not surprised to find in a new one striking originality in 
diction, style, and plot ; they rather expect marked individuali- 
ty in all these elements of his writings. "The Cream of the 
Jest," his latest novel, will, however, because of its almost 
fantastic plot, appeal to a very limited number of readers and 
certainly can never become popular. And yet this work, like 
all his others, bears unmistakable evidence of remarkable lit^ 
erary powers; it makes us look forward with confidence to 
far greater things from its author. 

The plot of the novel is far from trivial, as its name might 
suggest ; and in spite of a good bit of "dream-stuff" and hocus 
pocus, such as the influence of the so-called sigil, weird jour- 
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neys into remote nooks and crannies of ancient history, ques- 
tionable psychological analyses of moods and fates, the theme 
is by no means borrowed from the misty realms of the spirit 
world. In the form of a rather obscure parable, the intellect- 
ual and spiritual life of a seemingly commonplace man, made 
to represent humanity, is portrayed by the author with the ef- 
fort to make plain the fact that "it rests within the power of 
each of us to awaken at will from a dragging nightmare of life 
made up of unimportant tasks and tedious, useless little habits, 
to see life as it really is, and to rejoice in its exquisite wonder- 
fulness." This unengaging, commonplace, and, at times, con- 
temptible Felix Kennaston, holding it as "the immutable law, 
the cream of the jest, that man has nothing to do with cer- 
tainties," cared only for his dreams ; and devoting himself un- 
reservedly and singly to his dreams, made of "his existence a 
pageant of beauty and nobility." In this very contradiction 
lies the cream of the jest. 

W. H. Wannamaker. 



Physical Chemistry op Vital Phenomena. By J. F. McClendon. 
Princeton University Press, 1917,— viii, 240 pp. $2.00 net. 

The author of this interesting contribution to biology evi- 
dently does not belong to the school of "Vitalists", which 
school postulates a vital force different from the forces which 
are commonly called physical and chemical. He belongs rather 
to the school of biologists which attempts to relate life-pro- 
cesses to the known laws of the physical sciences. This point 
of view is distasteful to many biologists who see clearly that 
such a viewpoint would place the biological sciences as 
branches of the physical sciences. 

The book approaches the problems of biology and its com- 
panion, medicine, from a new angle. It will be found intensely 
interesting to students in the biological sciences, on account of 
the concise and clear descriptions of the methods which are 
commonly called "physical chemistry." These methods seem 
to offer possible solutions to many physiological problems. The 
familiarity of the author with his subject, biology, as evidenced 
by many examples cited therefrom, and the clearness and di- 
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rectness of his style contribute to the sustained interest of the 
reader, who may not be familiar with both biology and physi- 
cal chemistry. The numerous suggestions of new experimen- 
tal work in this field which must occur to every reader, evi- 
dence the success which the author has had in the presentation 
of the subject. 

James M. Bell. 
University of North Carolina. 



The Life of Robert E. Lee. For Boys and Girls. By J. G. de 
Roulhac Hamilton and Mary Thompson Hamilton. With illustra- 
tions. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917, 
—xv, 209 pp. $125 net. 

Professor and Mrs. Hamilton are very modest in the words 
with which they introduce their Life of Lee to the public. 
They say that the work "makes no claim to any great addi- 
tion to the sum of knowledge in relation to Lee," and that "It 
is in the main drawn from secondary sources, but a good deal 
of material touching upon Lee's life is included which appears 
in no other of his biographies." The book is written "with 
the hope that through it the life and character of Lee may be- 
come more real to the generation of young Americans now 
growing up," and the authors have dedicated it to the young 
people of their own fireside. 

A careful reading reveals a biography which should be 
just as valuable to grown men and women as to young people. 
Some pages seem rather mature for "boys and girls." But 
the book is written throughout with simplicity and sustained 
interest. It succeeds well in portraying the background of 
Lee's home and family life and in conveying the powerful 
appeal of Lee's noble and inspiring character. The extracts 
from Lee's letters are happily chosen. 

The new biography is written in a spirit of intimate under- 
standing of the South. But it is throughout a product of 
trained scholarship and fair-minded judgment. Northern 
leaders and soldiers receive generous admiration and appre- 
ciation. The authors rejoice that today the nation is united. 

One of the most striking things to a present reader of the 
book is the contrast between war as Lee conducted it and the 
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much more horrible way in which it is being conducted in 
Belgium, France and other ravaged countries of Europe. Im- 
agine a German general expressing concern for the safety of 
the inhabitants — especially the women and children — of a 
hostile town during a bombardment, as Lee did during the 
Mexican war, or issuing orders to troops so humane and re- 
gardful of private property and persons as those issued by Lee 
at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, on June 27, 1863 ! 

This admirable short biog^phy of Lee deserves a host of 
readers. 



Campaigns and Intervals. By Jean Giraudoux. Translated by Eliza- 
beth S. Sergeant. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1918,-273 pp. $1.50 net. 

Serbia Crucified. By Lieutenant Milutin Krunich. With the Aid in 
English Idiom of Leah Marie Bruce. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918,-305 pp. $1.50 net. 

Lieutenant Jean Giraudoux, one of the French officers who 
came to the United States to assist the Harvard University 
Reserve Officers' Training Corps, was before the war a writer 
of experience who had won recognition in literary pursuits. 
In one of the most interesting of the war books, he has re- 
corded, in a series of sketches of high literary quality, the im- 
pressions made upon a cultivated and imaginative mind by 
many and varied experiences in actual service. Americans 
have heard little about the early invasion of Alsace by the 
French. Under the title "The First War," Lieutenant Girau- 
doux pictures scenes of the first rush of French regiments 
into the lost provinces with a light and humorous touch, 
which at times verges upon the pathetic. This part of his 
work tells more of human nature than of warfare. More 
warlike, but also intensely human and flavored with many a 
bit of humor, is the account of the ever memorable "Five 
Nights, Five Dawns on the Marne." Lieutenant Giraudoux 
also writes of days in Portugal and at the Dardanelles, and, 
by contrast, of May on Lake Asquam in New Hampshire. 

More painful to read is Lieutenant Milutin Krunich's book 
on the tragedy of "Serbia Crucified." Two of these chapters 
are reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, It is a sad story of 
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a brave people fighting grimly to their utmost and overwhehn- 
ed by superiority of niunbers and guns. Some of the descrip- 
tions of the death struggles of the dying nation are terrible 
in the extreme. Though the agonies that have been suflFered 
are irreparable, readers will live in hope that Allied victory 
may in some happier day bring a time of resurrection to the 
crucified nation. 



D1SAST8BS AND TH£ AlfCRICAN ReD CrOSS IN DISASTER RsufiP. By 

J. Byron Deacon. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1918, — 
230 pp. Price, $.75. 

This work is the first comprehensive account from the 
original documents of the experience of the American Red 
Cross in disaster relief. It contains chapters on disasters at 
sea, coal mine disasters, floods, fires and tornadoes. The aim 
of the work is to make clear the principles of most efficient 
organization for dealing with the problems involved in ca- 
lamitous loss of life and property. Fortunately, the last proof 
sheets of the book were being corrected when the recent Hali- 
fax disaster occurred, and the members of the Canadian Com- 
mission appointed to take charge of the rehabilitation of the 
city were able to consult the proofs before the book was 
printed. 

The volume will doubtless be useful in connection with the 
work for refugees in Europe. The principles and methods 
which it describes apply quite as well in the devastated towns 
of Belgium, France, and other European countries as in flood 
or mine disasters in America. Our country may well be proud 
of the work that has already been done along this line by the 
Red Cross to relieve distress in the war-stricken countries of 
Europe. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

The trustees of the John F. Slater fund have recently pub- 
lished their "Proceedings and Reports" for the year ending 
September 30, 1917. The pamphlet contains much valuble in- 
formation regarding the resources and work of the many col- 
leges and schools for the negro race which are assisted by ap- 
propriations from the Slater fund. The appropriations to be 
made for such assistance during the year 1917-1918 amount to 
$74,500. 



Among the recent publications of the General Education 
Board are an essay entitled "Latin and the A. B. Degree," by 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, and a paper on "The Worth of Ancient 
Literature to the Modem World," by Viscount Bryce. Dr. 
Eliot's essay is a study of the actual practice in American col- 
lies and universities in the matter of Latin and Greek re- 
quirements for the degree of A. B. An appendix presents a 
tabulation of the facts for seventy-six colleges and universities. 
The argument is against the compulsory study of Latin, under 
the conditions of today, by students of American colleges. 
Viscount Bryce's paper is an able presentation of the claims 
of the classics and of the benefits received from a study of the 
ancient world as it speaks to us through its great writers. How- 
ever, he does not urge the study of the ancient languages in 
the case of those who show no aptitude for them. Rather he 
would have better methods devised whereby that study shall 
be made more profitable for the best minds. General Education 
Board, 61 Broadway, New York City. 



Dr. Edwin Mims, professor of English in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, has recently prepared a useful syllabus on "American 
Ideals in American Literature." The text and references in 
this syllabus deal with the following topics : "Sectionalism and 
Provincialism in American Literature," "The Triumph of the 
National Spirit," "Interpreters of Freedom and Democracy," 
and "American Ideals of Education and Culture." The sylla- 
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bus was used in connection with a seminar in literature at the 
University of North Carolina in December, 1917, and is pub- 
lished in the University of North Carolina series of extension 
leaflets. 



The University of Chicago is publishing a series of war pa- 
pers consisting of four numbers, each of which is sold by the 
University of Chicago press at the modest price of five cents. 
The subjects and authors are as follows : "The Threat of Ger- 
man World-Politics," by Harry Pratt Judson ; "Americans and 
the World-Crisis," by Albion W. Small ; "Democracy the Basis 
for World-Order," by Frederick D. Bramhall, and "Sixteen 
Causes of War," by Andrew C. McLaughlin. Pamphleteering 
of this sort is a valuable and patriotic service to the govern- 
ment and the community. 



A recent number of the University of Iowa monog^phs 
is "Social Surveys of Three Rural Townships in Iowa," by Dr. 
Paul S. Peirce. This monograph was prepared by Dr. Peirce 
in cooperation with students who were engaged in gathering 
the detailed facts. It affords a suggestive view of economic 
conditions, the character of housing, educational conditions^ 
religious conditions, and other phases of social life in south- 
eastern Iowa. The University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 



Lovers of the poems of the incomparable Heinrich Heine 
will welcome the translation of more than three hundred of his 
finest short poems into English by the well-known poet, Louis 
Untermeyer. While it is of course impossible to rival the 
original in a translation, nevertheless Mr. Untermeyer has dis- 
played wonderful poetic power in his version of many of the 
most exquisite lyrics of the world. The voliune will surely 
open to many readers a new world of beauty. The book is at- 
tractively published by Messrs. Henry Holt and Company. 
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' I 'rilS tobacco 18 a friend Just 

-'' before the exams. You want 

concentration and you want it bad 

smoke Velvet and you*ll get it! 

Velvet tobacco — the finest leaf — ^aged 
over 2 yean — time matures die leaTas 
nothing dfe can. Tone develops a mel- 
lowness and flavor diat are tare indeed. 
There is no bite m Velvetl FiQ your 
pq)e widi this tobacco — ^dien vou wiU 
appreciate why we named il ** Vdvet** 
At all dealers. 
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'Vantage in** 

Yesy it happened only a few yean ago— we 
had made a choice cigarette — purest and 
finest of tobacco — Fatima Cigarettes* 
We decided to first place it on s&Ie in col* 
lege towns. What happened, you know-^ 
a popularity that grew by leaps and bounds 
and smashes — and today the biggest scull- 
ing cigarette in the country 1 
Championship quality' ! 
Plain package — good tobacco — tO times 

^Distinctively 
Indi%riduoZ 
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in the first issue, of being a serious literary and 
critical journal. Avoiding all temptation to court 
wider popularity through mere timeliness in its articles, 
it has ever sought to serve as a repository of the literary 
essay and the critical review. 

For the past ten years the magazine has drawn its 
contributions from a wide extent of country, represent- 
ing thirty-eight states of the Union as well as England 
and Japan. New York leads with a total of thirty-three 
contributions out of a total of two hundred and sixty- 
four; but nearly forty-five per cent have come from the 
South, so that the magazine has contributed its share 
towards helping to encourage and develop independence 
of thought, to mould public opinion, to raise the stand- 
ards of taste and literary expression, and to reflect the 
best tendencies in the culture and the life of the South- 
em people. Though not unnaturally a large majority of 
the contributors have come from the colleges, The Re- 
view has not been merely an academic organ, but has 
covered a broad field of literature, art, history, economics, 
theology, and current questions, and has always tried to 
approach these subjects in a dignified manner, free fr<mi 
prejudice and undue partisanship. 
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The War and Pot-Boilers 

H. Houston Pbckham 

Purdue University 

An ambitious young poet — ^not a war-poet — recently com- 
plained to his literary agent that none of his work had sold 
for more than a year. "I'm sorry," replied the agent, "but 
everything now is WAR, WAR, WAR!" 

This is a very obvious fact. The best-sellers are no longer 
novels ; and poetry, unless it deal with the stirring scenes "over 
there," is now almost unread. Book-store windows, which, 
four short years ago, displayed new novels by the dozen and 
the gross, are now so filled with "Over the Top," "Private 
Peat," and "My Four Years in Germany," that one never no- 
tices the fiction. Frequenters of libraries no longer call for 
the latest novel by Mr. Churchill or the latest poems by Mr. 
Masefield ; but for "Germany, the Next Republic," "The First 
Hundred Thousand," or "I Accuse." 

This new situation, naturally enough, has set the producers 
of mere literature to working in unwonted channels; for 
novelists and poets, like other human beings, must have their 
bread and butter. The motor-car craze turns wagon-works 
and bicycle- factories into automobile plants; converts black- 
smith shops into garages. When a state goes "dry," the 
brewers turn to making near-beer. And when the public 
deserts the muses of song and story, the bards and the chron- 
iclers must needs shift from real literature to the particular 
kind of "near" literature which the times demand. 

A few of the novelists, such as Gertrude Atherton and 
W. J. Locke, are writing war novels ; but most of them have, 
for the time being, discarded fiction altogether, and taken up 
the writing of contemporary history. The English novelists. 
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of course, started this business long ago. H. G. Wells now 
writes such books as "Italy, France, and Britain at War." 
Hugh Walpole tells us of conditions he has seen in Russian 
hospitals. John Galsworthy dabbles in -the only kind of 
journalism now in vogue. . And as for AnioM Bennett,-*— I 
suppose his numerous war articles in the weekly papers have 
won him thousands of readers who do not even know him as 
the delightful chronicler of life in the Five Towns. 

Most of the American novelists were a little later in taking 
up the game, although Owen Wister started it early with "The 
Pentecost of Calamity" ; and the world disaster was not many 
weeks old when war-articles from the pen of Robert Herrick 
began to appear regularly in a leading Chicago daily. As time 
has gone on, of course, it has become quite the expected thing 
to find Margaret Deland sagely discussing the question, 
"What, Really, Is Patriotism?"; Ernest Poole writing one 
week on Hoover, and the next on the "dark" people of Russia ; 
Booth Tarkington analyzing — ^and deploring — Middle West- 
ern Anglophobia; and Edith Wharton depicting scenes in 
bleeding, heroic France. 

Upon the poets the effect of the great conflict has been even 
more striking than upon the novelists. John Masefield, con- 
summate poet that he is, is no longer content with the muse ; 
but feels obliged to give us prose books on the Dardanelles 
campaign, and articles on ambulance in France. Alfred 
Noyes — ^alas ! — is inditing a few mediocre verses and pouring 
forth a veritable deluge of war articles and stories so ob- 
viously ephemeral in character that we have been almost 
constrained to forget that considerably less than cL decade 
ago he was writing some of the greatest poetry that has ap- 
peared in the present century. William Watson is content to 
let prose and journalism religiously alone, but he too is so 
obsessed with the war that during the past four years we 
have found him mainly busied in stridently scolding a tardy 
America or hurling melodramatic invectives at the Arch 
Hun, Wilhelm the Hated. 

With the essayists, the transition from peace interests to 
those of war has been easier, more simple. Agnes ReppHcr, 
H. D. Sedgwick, and Samuel M. Crothers, who once were 
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fond of such subjects as "The Spinster," "The Mob Spirit in 
Literature," and "The Hundred Worst Books," now turn with 
almost equal facility, if with less charm, to "War and the 
Child," "Women and Preparedness," and "The Rising Tide 
of Democracy in Germany." 

The playwrights have found it more difficult to adjust 
themselves to the new situation. True, Bernard Shaw, that 
garrulously impudent Irishman, directs his sprightly pen to- 
ward the writing of more or less pertinent articles on the af- 
fairs of the day. But the other leading dramatists — the ones 
who do not choose to work outside their sphere — are almost 
silent now. Pincro and Jones and Yeats have given us noth- 
ing of any consequence these four years. Indeed, the war 
period has brought forth in the English-speaking world only 
about one notable play from the pen of a first-rate dramatist : 
"A Kiss for Cinderella," by Sir James M. Barrie. Ephemeral 
war dramas, intended to remind us more poignantly of the 
great world struggle; or frothy musical comedies, concocted 
to make us forget the universal tragedy for a few frivolous 
hours, hold the stage these days. All of them, probably^ will 
be forgotten five years hence. 

I have said nothing of the present literary situation in Con- 
tinental Europe. A short investigation, however, will show 
that the Continent does not differ greatly from the English- 
speaking nations. Verhearen, Jean Richepin, Maeterlinck, 
Lavedan, and Anatole France, forsaking their several crafts 
for the time being, have kept the presses warm printing war 
documents. Of the situation in Germany, Amelia von Ende 
says, in the New International Year Book for 1916: "It 
cannot be denied that the general standard of literary produc- 
tion is lower than it was before the war. The patriotic en- 
thusiasm has so far not inspired a single work of such power 
that it would convincingly carry its message across the po- 
litical boundary-lines." 

To be sure, this tremendous international upheaval has 
produced a few things which are better than mere pot-boilers. 
It has brought forth "Mr. Britling," which is, in some re- 
spects, Mr. Wells's best novel. And by such wcmderful lyrics 
as, "If I Should Die," "I Have a Rendessvous with Death," 
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and "The Spires of Oxford," it has immortalized hitherto un- 
known poetic geniuses like Rupert Brooke, Alan Se^er, and 
W. M. Letts. On the whole, however, its literary influence 
has been SLnything but gratifying. It has vitiated the art of 
Bennett and Galsworthy; prompted Noyes and Watson to 
write some of the worst stuff they ever perpetrated; silenced 
the leading dramatists; and impelled our Louis Untermeyers 
to camouflage non-war material under such suggestive titles as 
"These Times." At the very best, indeed, it must be said that 
it has failed to add to any previously established reputation. 
True, Masefield's "Gallipoli" is thoroughly good, and Wister's 
"Pentecost of Calamity" is really powerful ; but who imagines, 
for one moment, that the one or the other will take permanent 
rank beside such masterpieces as "The Daffodil Fields" and 
"The Virginian"? 

The one consoling phase of the matter is that it has ever 
been thus. In France, between 1789 and 1815 — ^the period 
covering the Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars — ^there ap- 
peared no Action at all comparable to that of Balzac and 
Flaubert ; no poetry in a category with that of Hugo, Musset, 
or Lamartine. Incendiary political pamphlets by Mirabeau, 
Marat, and other Revolutionists were the literary order of the 
day. In England, during the Napoleonic War period, only 
four real classics of fiction, "Sense and Sensibility," "Pride 
and Prejudice," "Mansfield Park," and "Waverley," were 
published. Poetry, meanwhile, was in a rather barren state. 
Scott alone, of the major poets, was in the heyday of his 
career. Wordsworth and Coleridge had begun to wane ; Byron 
did only a minor portion of his best work; and Keats and 
Shelley were as yet obscure. Nor did the essays of Hazlitt, 
De Quincey, and Lamb appear until several years later. In 
America, between 1861 and 1865, there was amazingly little 
literature of any importance brought forth; although Bryant, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Lanier, Simms, Timrod, and Hayne were all living, and most 
of them were in the prime of life. 

But why this bad effect of war on literature? The most 
patent reason for the difficulty is to be seen in something that 
I mentioned awhile ago: namely, the tendency of poets and 
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novelists to forsake their crafts for new kinds of writing. 
And here the result is as obvious, as inevitable, as the sum of 
two and two. Put a harness-maker at a cobbler's bench, and 
you are likely to get some inferior shoes. Man a ship with a 
land-lubber railroad crew, and you had better pray for the 
safety of the ship. In this connection, also, we must note 
that even where a writer has stuck to his accustomed field of 
labor, he has often had to change his philosophy diametrically. 
Thus, Alfred Noyes, who before the war was a rabid, almost 
a fanatical pacifist, is now trying to pluck a relentlessly belli- 
cose tune from the strings of his old peace-lute. 

Down beneath the surface, however, there lies a much 
bigger reason for the present temporary decline of literature. 
The fact is, this world holocaust is so colossal, so overpower- 
ing, that no living man, not even the most comprehending of 
its would-be interpreters, can view it in its true perspective. 
An American critic, speaking of a volume of Watson's war 
poetry, characterized the distinguished English author as being 
at present "a poet so overwhelmed that he forgets to sing." 
And St. John G. Ervine, in a recent North American Review 
article, aptly says: "Poets will not be able to write of this 
war with any artistry until the memories of it have been 
dimmed and blurred, and the bitterness and hate have been 
dissolved by the chemicals of time." The same is true, to 
only a slightly less degree, of the novelists. The great novels 
and poems of this war, like the great histories, will be written 
at some time in the future, after the guns have ceased their 
thundering. And, indeed, supremely excellent novels and 
poems, whether of war or of peace, will scarcely be written 
or read any more until that glad day. 
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The American Theatre in the Eighteenth 
Century 

Obax« Suiims CoAO 
Columbia Univenity 

The earliest recorded dramatic exhibition within the limits 
of the present United States was offered by certain citizens of 
Accomac in the colony of Virginia on the 27th of August, 
1665. The play was entitled Ye Beare and ye Cubb, Our 
knowledge of this event arises from the fact that the three 
chief actors, on the complaint of an offended soul, were hailed 
before the court of justice, where a second performance was 
given, to the complete vindication of the participants and to 
the discomfiture of the informant, who was compelled to pay 
the costs. 

At the dawn of the eighteenth century (Mr. O. G. Sonneck, 
in his Early Opera in America, has shown pretty conclusively 
that the date was 1703 instead of 1702 as often stated) An- 
thony Aston, an English adventurer who numbered acting and 
play-writing among his accomplishments, gave some perform- 
ances at Charleston and later at New York. The first American 
theatre, there is reason to believe, was erected at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, in 1716, near the Bruton Parish Church. 
Players and scenery from England were included in the pro- 
ject. This house has emerged from oblivion in our own day 
as the setting for the closing incidents of Mary Johnston's 
Audrey. The first New York company of which we have any 
definite information seems to have been a professional body 
from London, which held forth between 1732 and 1734 in an 
upper room, capable of seating about four hundred, near the 
corner of Pearl Street and Maiden Lane. What was perhaps 
the second play-house in this country to be built expressly for 
theatrical purposes was put up in Charleston in 1736. Phila- 
delphia's earliest experiment with the stage appears to have 
been made in 1749 by a semi-professional company, which 
probably continued its activities until suppressed by the magis- 
trates as a public menace. 

Thus did dramatics make a tentative start in several of the 
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leading colonial tOMms during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. But the most important event in the eariy history of 
the American stage was the arrival of th^ Hallam Company in 
1752. William Hallam^ manager of a minor London theatre, 
became bankrupt in 1750 and resolved to try his fortunes in 
the New World, He collected a band of about a dozen actors 
of no distinction, placed them under the direction of his 
brother Lewis, himself an actor, and sent them across the 
Atlantic. Their repertory consisted of perhaps twenty-four 
dramas, mostly Shakespearean and Restoration, and eight or 
ten farces. The troupe landed in Virginia, probably choosing 
the cavalier South as more favorable to the profession than 
the puritan North. They proceeded to Williamsburg, where 
they inaugurated their career with The Merchant of Venice on 
September 15, 1752.* A new, bam-like theatre, built the pre- 
vious year, housed the enterprise. In the absence of an orches- 
tra a lone harpsichord dispensed music. 

The next fall Hallam's players migrated to New York. A 
theatre was erected in Nassau Street for their reception, the 
first building constructed in the city especially for dramatic 
exhibitions. The season extended from September to March ; 
the playing nights were Monday, Wednesday and Friday ; the 
performances began at six o'clock ; the price of admission was 
soon fixed at six, four and two shillings. 

In 1754 Hallam attempted to invade Philadelphia, but the 
Quakers petitioned the governor to prohibit "profane stage- 
plays." Permission was finally granted the company to open 
a theatre on condition that they offer "nothing indecent and 
immoral," that they devote one night's receipts to the poor, 
and that the manager give security for the payment of all debts 
contracted. The last stipulation clearly indicates the suspicion 
in which actors were held in many localities ; indeed their status 
was often little better than that of vagrants. Vigorous op- 
position continued throughout the season of ten weeks. 
Pamphlets were distributed, and every effort was made to show 



* Dualap. in hi« History of the American Theatre, and others have placed thk 
occurrence on September 5. but the announcement in The Virginia Gagette reada 
"On Friday next, being the 15th of September." Moreover the change from old 
to new style calendar, which was made just at this time, eliminated the days from 
September 3 to 13 inclusive. 
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the evils attendant upon the theatre, but the company pros- 
pered none the less. 

Lewis Hallam was succeeded upon his death by David 
Douglass, who erected a new play-house on Cruger's Wharf 
in New York. He did so without the sanction of the authori- 
ties, and when he tried to open the doors in 1758 the privilege 
was denied him. He then advertised a "Histrionic Academy", 
in which he "proposed to deliver dissertations on subjects 
moral, instructive, and entertaining, and to endeavor to qual- 
ify such as would favour him with attendance to speak in pub- 
lic with propriety." This ruse failed to blind the eyes of the 
magistrates, but eventually permission for a brief season was 
granted. 

Douglass's actors, like all the early companies, were literally 
a band of strollers. They carried their simple equipment with 
them and moved about the country as they saw fit. There 
were no theatrical magnates with whom they might make ad- 
vance arrangements. Uninvited they entered whatever town 
they chose, picked out the most likely substitute for a play- 
house, set up their dingy canvas world, and dispensed the riches 
of Shakespeare and Otway and Congreve until it seemed ex- 
pedient to move on. Being the chief purveyors of drama to the 
colonies, the Douglass troupe of bam-stormers embraced in its 
itinerary the extremes of Newport and Williamsburg, and be- 
sides New York, Philadelphia and Annapolis, visited many 
smaller towns where the court-house or other building was 
compelled to serve as a theatre. In general the actors were re- 
garded as folk outside the pale of normal moral restrictions, 
from whom evil conduct was only to be expected. In reality 
their deportment seems to have been sufficiently correct, and it 
was their custom to give a benefit for the poor to allay ill-will. 
One annoyance from which the players suffered was the pres- 
ence of intruders behind the scenes and even on the stage; 
sometimes the number on the stage was so large as to interrupt 
the performance. In return the actors imposed an inconven- 
ience on the public by going from house to house soliciting 
patronage for their benefit nights. Both practices disappeared 
before the end of the century. 

That the legal status of the profession was very low is 
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illustrated by the fact that during the Stamp Act troubles in 
1766, the New York populace, prompted possibly by the mon- 
archical sympathy of the players, stormed a theatre which 
Douglass had erected in Chapel Street and wantonly wrecked 
it. Nothing daunted, however, Douglass the next year put up 
a new house in John Street with a capacity of about one thou- 
sand. It was an unsightly object, built principally of wood 
and painted red; but for the next thirty years and more its 
homely walls were to echo with the plaudits or the hisses of 
innumerable audiences as the city's theatrical history was 
wrought out upon its dim-lit stage. 

When it became evident that a break with the mother coun- 
try was unavoidable, Congress, desiring to direct all resources 
toward the national welfare, recommended that gaming, cock- 
fighting and play-acting be discouraged — such company the 
theatre kept in colonial eyes. Accordingly Douglass shipped 
his troupe to the West Indies to await more peaceable times. 

During the Revolution the English soldiers were our only 
actors. Among other horrors of war, puritan Boston was com- 
pelled to abide the presence of a makeshift play-house with 
Burgoyne at its head. Philadelphia maintained a body of sol- 
dier-actors with John Andre as scene-painter. The John 
Street Theatre, rechristened the "Theatre Royal", was kept 
open almost throughout the struggle by British amateurs, who 
seem to have been more capable of filling the house than were 
their professional predecessors. As in the days of Elizabeth 
the female parts in these military performances were com- 
monly taken by men. 

When the American Company, as it was called by this time, 
returned from the West Indies it was opposed on moral and 
patriotic grounds. In 1785, however, under the new managers, 
Lewis Hallam the younger and John Henry, an opening was 
finally effected in New York, but during the season attacks 
by pulpit and press were unremitting. Indeed the clergy so 
inflamed the people that there were threats of demolishing 
the theatre. But the opponents contented themselves with the 
milder protest of a memorial signed by seven hundred per- 
sons, asking the legislature to abolish theatres. This was met 
by a counter memorial with fourteen hundred signatures. In 
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the City of Brotherly Love, wfaither the company repaired in 
1788, the atmoJs^ere was so uncongoiial that the perform- 
ances were advertised "gratis", and the plays were disguised 
by moral captions: thus She Stoops to Conquer became Im- 
proper Education; HanUet, PUial Piety; Richard lU, The Fate 
of Tyranny. And even then the house seems to have been 
closed by the authorities. But the next year the drama won 
a significant victory in the repeal of the prohibitory law. 

A few years later a similiaf victory was won in Boston. 
There acting had been forbidden by law since 1750 when some 
audacious individuals tried to perform The Otphan, In 1792 
a still more audacious group defied the ms^strates and erected 
a temporary theatre. It was innocently called the "New Ex- 
hibition Room", and programs consisting of songs, acrobatic 
feats and dances were given. Emboldened by the apparent ki- 
diflFerence of the officials, these daring spirits tiext attempted 
dramas, advertised as moral lectures. After several weeks of 
impunity, the county sheriff "unexpectedly made his first ap- 
pearance on that stage" and arrested the offenders. But in 
the ensuing year the reistrictive ordinance was revoked, a sub- 
stantial building was constructed, and the Boston stage be- 
came a permanent institution. 

From 1792 theatrical conditions in the leading cities im- 
proved rapidly. In that year Thomas Wignell, a prominent 
comedian, withdrew from New York arid organized a com- 
pany in Philadelphia, which, recruited from England, sur- 
passed its northern rival. He entered into partnership with 
Alexander Reinagle and undertook the construction of a play- 
house in Chestnut Street, much larger and finer than any other 
in the United States, to supplant the old Southwark Theatre, 
that had been the home of the dramatic muse since 1760. 
Hallam and Henry also reinforced their company with sev- 
eral new actors from England, chief among whom was John 
Hod^inson. He soon became the favorite of the public and 
the bane of the other first-line players, who were compelled to 
relinquish their principal parts to the newcomer. Before long 
he had driven Henry from the stage and had become a partner 
in the John Street establishment. 

In 1796 William Dunlap, historian of the American theatre, 
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entered upon a trojubled career as one of the directors, and 
within two years tiie sole director, of dramatic affairs in New 
York. To meet the growing demand of the play-goers the 
Park Tlieatre^ superior in its appointments and the richness 
of its decorations to any of its American competitors, was 
erected in 179& The managerial venture brought Dunlap to 
bankruptcy within a few years, but progress was made during 
his regime, for he exerted his influence in behalf of a more 
moral and intellectual stage than the country had yet known. 

A few general statements concerning the theatrical customs 
and methods which obtained at the end of the century will 
serve to conclude this survey* The company was a fairly per- 
manent group much like a modem opera company. It was 
attached to some theatre, which it considered its home and 
where it gave performances the greater part of the year. At 
other times it visited elsewhere as a whole or in sections. The 
manager (or managers in case of partnership), who was usu- 
ally an actor, was not the hired servant of a body of owners 
or promoters, but was the ultimate director and dictator of 
affairs. He owned or rented the house and its equipment, 
chose and cast the plays, hired the actors, arranged the sal- 
aries, and in general was monarch of the mimic world. 

The great majority of the players came from England where 
they had served in the minor theatres. None, of course, had 
left positions of much prominence to try their uncertain fate 
in the New World, but frequently they developed into com- 
petent performers ; especially was this true of Hodgkinson and 
his wife, of Thomas A. Cooper and of the first Joseph Jeffer- 
son. Many of them were young actors who had come at the 
invitation of the managers, some were soldiers of fortune, 
and a few were veterans who had outlived their reputations 
in the old country. Until 1791 it was the practice of the Am- 
erican Company to pay its members with shares of the profits, 
but in that year the salary plan was substituted; the salaries 
now ranged between about $10 and $50 weekly. A time-hon- 
ored method of eking out the income was the benefit. A por- 
tion of each season was set aside for this purpose ; each mem- 
ber of the troupe was assigned a night for which he arranged 
the x>rogram and from which he received the profits. Once an 
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actor had shown his ability to handle a part it became in a 
manner his property, and it was no uncommon thing to see an 
elderly man plajring the yottthful role he had been given years 
before. Because of this permanence of casts there was macfa 
rivalry for the leading parts, and much ill-will resulted, espe- 
cially be tw een the older plajrers and the new recruits fresh 
from England, who looked with lordly contempt on these 
Thespians of the wilderness. 

An important member of the staff was the scene-painter. 
Before this period scenery had been largely n^ected, a few 
cheap canvases blackened with age being used for all occasions. 
But in the nineties of the eighteenth century this branch of 
the art underwent improvement. New scenes were painted 
for the more prominent plays, and a vivid description of 
special scenery came to be one of the modes of advertising. 
Another indispensable person was the attendant, who at in- 
tervals during the performance appeared on the stage to move 
the furniture or to snuff the candles. 

The repertories consisted of plays ranging from Shakes- 
peare to the latest contemporary. English dramas were in an 
overwhelming majority, but, thanks to Dunlap's efforts, after 
1796 translations from the French and German b^[an to con- 
test the field. American plays were accepted, but the most 
popular of them could not vie with the foreign pieces. Fol- 
lowing British custom the program was composed of a comedy 
or tragedy, with a farce or comic opera as afterpiece. Per- 
haps a pantomime or song and dance would serve as interlude 
between the two. Not infrequently the bill would close with 
an acrobatic feat, such as a rope-walking act or a leap through 
a barrel of fire. 

The audiences were distributed in an interesting manner. 
The boxes, to which the admission was one dollar, were much 
more numerous than now, and were the resort of the ladies 
and the gentlemen who accompanied them. It was the prac- 
tice of the box-holders to send servants several hours in ad- 
vance to protect the seats from invasion. Certain boxes were 
reserved for the ladies of easy virtue, who did not neglect this 
opportunity to advertise themselves. The pit was occupied 
almost entirely by unattached gentlemen, who paid seventy- 
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five cents for the privilege of sitting on a bench. Above them 
hung the chandelier of candles, and woe betide the apparel of 
the man who sat directly under it ! The gallery was reserved 
for the rabble at fifty cents a head. They were the most 
vociferous part of the house, and did not scruple to express 
their disapproval by either words or missiles. At times actors, 
orchestra and audience alike suffered from their attentions. 

But with all its crudity, our early theatre achieved honor- 
able results. The permanent classics of English dramatic lit- 
erature held a much larger place than they do today. Shakes- 
peare, Otway, Farquhar, Rowe and Lillo found an abode in 
the play-houses of America, and actors capable of interpreting 
them. The companies must have been prodigiously industri- 
ous ; during a year's run they would sometimes g^ve as many 
as seventy plays and about the same number of farces. And 
at their best these performances were finished, dignified and 
artistic. 



iNoTE. — This article attempts to deal only with those cities and com- 
panies that were of especial importance in the development of our 
theatre. 
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The Significance of the Administration of 
Rutherford B. Hayes 

JoHnSpSNCBK BA88BTT, Ph.D.,LL.I>. 
Prolessor of History in Smith Collese 

Two recent books have called attention to the significance 
of Hayes's administration, 1877-1881, both written by authors 
who defend President Hayes.* Professor Burgess, whose 
work embodies a series of lectures delivered at Kenyon Col- 
lege, where Hayes graduated in 1842, couM hardly be expected 
to assume a critical attitude; but the warmth of his praise 
leaves little ground to think that he had any reservations in 
mind when he delivered his lectures. For example, nothing 
but sheer enthusiasm could have prompted him to describe 
the Hayes cabinet in the following words: "Taken all to- 
gether, it was the strongest body of men, each best fitted for 
the place assigned to him, that ever sat around the council- 
table of a President of the United States" (page 65). I find 
myself forced to read the following extract describing the 
whole administration with the same feeling of protest: "No 
wiser, sounder, and more successful presidential period has 
ever been experienced in this country" (page 146). It would 
be hard to write about Hayes with less of that spirit of re- 
served statement which is the glory of the true historian than 
is displayed in these two typical extracts from Professor Bur- 
gess's book. 

Mr. Williams's two volumes are oflFered to the public as an 
authoritative life of Hayes, and the second is surrendered al- 
most entirely to the consideration of Hayes's administration. 
Conscientious industry and grasp of the subject characterize 
the treatment, although there is displayed little of the critical 
spirit. The author has had access to the papers in the pos- 
session of the Hayes family, and one of the most valuable 
features of his book is the frequent extracts given from 
Hayes's diary, a work which, it seems, would be weU worth 



* Burgess. John W., Tkw AdmmistrttHon of President Hayes. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1916. Pp. xi, ISO. 

Williams, Charles Richard, The Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company; 2 volumes, 1914. Pp. xiv, 540; ix, 488. 
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publishing in its entirety. While he makes us realize and 
admire the strong and simple character of President Hayes, he 
gfives us, also, a reliable and ample, if undiscriminating, ac* 
count of what Hayes did in the high office to which he was 
called. The most regrettable feature of the book is its failure 
to correlate the story of the administration with the general 
history of the times. Hayes's administration had an impor- 
tant relation to the development of American political history ; 
but in Mr. Williams's otherwise excellent volumes this rela- 
tion takes a purely incidental position. To point out some of 
the most important features of this relation is the purpose of 
this review. 

During the twelve years which ended early in 1877 polit- 
ical conditions passed from bad to worse with a steadiness 
that may well have reduced to despair the most optimistic pa- 
triot. Although the republican party embraced that element 
of the population in the North which ordinarily had most at 
heart the progress of good government, it also embraced the 
great capitalists, the strong business men who desired to ex- 
ploit the government for their own interest, and the great 
mass of rural voters of the North to whom party allegiance 
was a matter of unquestioning faith. The party was well 
organized by leaders whose moral scruples were never keen. 
It was fortified by the glory it had acquired in other da)rs as 
the defender of the union and by the fact that its opponents 
were forced to appear as defenders of the South, whom the 
people thought still desirous of thwarting the ideals of a 
ri^rteons policy of emancipation. Its opponents were so much 
discredited by their association with the aspirations of the 
South that they were not a serious menace to any bad policy 
the republicans chose to adopt. The general result was that 
the worst element in the republican party did not hesitate to 
drive the party to the adoption of a course of selfishness for 
which not even the democrats in the most exalted days of 
Jacksonian power would have dared assume responsibility. 
Cynical indifference to public opinion, unblushing misuse of 
the patronage, and official vulgarity reigned in the party's 
councils and lowered the standard of public life in Washing- 
ton until men who loved good government began to feel that 
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it was useless to hope for reforms. It was Hayes's task to 
attack these evils in a steady effort to bring the party back 
to such a state of soundness as would make it representa- 
tive of the better class of the people of the country. That he 
could make it absolutely pure was impossible, and there is 
good reason to believe that Hayes himself, reformer as he 
was, did not have delusions on that particular point. 

Four notable problems confronted him when he took the 
reins of government: the restoration of self-government in 
the South ; the establishment of national finances on a sound 
basis; the promotion, as far as he was able, of civil service 
reform ; and the reduction of the power of the group of self- 
willed men who had given peculiar significance to the term 
"Grantism." The second we may dismiss with little discus- 
sion. Bringing the government back to a sound financial con- 
dition, both as to the resumption of specie pajrment and the 
refunding of the war debt at moderate interest, had been pro- 
vided for by acts of congress before he became president ; and 
for Hayes the chief obligation was to resist the pressure to 
undo what had been done. For such resistance he was more 
than adequate. 

It was not hard to see what ought to be done about the 
Southern problem. In three recently reconstructed states 
civil government still rested on military force. Any tyro 
could tell him that the situation was against the fundamental 
principles of republican government, and that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the only thing to do was to withdraw the troops 
and let the Southerners assume the responsibility of preserv- 
ing peace and enforcing justice in their own country. If they 
made mistakes the results would be for their own disadvan- 
tage, and if they violated the federal constitution they could 
be dealt with after the fact. 

The problem in this form was not difficult. It became hard 
in connection with the situation that was certain to arise in 
his own party as soon as the troops were withdrawn. The 
"carpet-bag governments" in the South were dear to the hearts 
of the regular republicans of the North. To destroy them at 
a blow would place him in antagonism with a large and strong 
element of his own party. The machinery of sectional preju- 
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dice, long in use in creating political capital in the North, 
would be turned against him and his friends. He would be 
especially vulnerable, since he heM his office solely because it 
had been decided that the three Southern States concerned 
had gone republican. If he threw these states to the demo- 
crats, his opponents would say he invalidated his own election. 
It cannot be doubted that Hayes weighed well all these argu- 
ments and took his course with his eyes open to the conse- 
quences. Under the storm of abuse that the ousted carpet- 
baggers and their friends called down on him, he never fal- 
tered in his chosen course. 

In reforming the method employed in making appointments 
to office he was equally firm. His pre-election pledges in be- 
half of this reform were without qualification ; and they were 
executed, as far as they could be executed under existing 
conditions. His merit in this respect lay, not so much in ac- 
cepting civil service reform, as in standing by it. Any intelli- 
gent and well-meaning citizen who was not under the influ- 
ence of shallow "practical" politics must realize that the old 
method of selecting civil servants was pernicious. Many 
thousands of people in the country had come to this conclu- 
sion, and Hayes was only one of them. Many presidents had 
realized it in their day, even the prosaic and essentially partizan 
Polk. Hayes was the first who deliberately and persistently 
tried to employ a system of merit in determining whom he 
should appoint to the administrative offices of lower grade. 

He found in existence a well defined system of party as- 
sessments, by which the offices were made to yield a large por- 
tion of the money necessary to run the election campaigns. 
The system fostered inefficiency in office, and it was, also, an 
offense to decency. He lost no time in issuing an order that 
campaign assessments should not be levied, and it is asserted 
that no official lost office through refusing to pay such an as- 
sessment. At the same time he ordered that federal officials 
shotdd not take active part in party affairs. The offenses at 
which these orders were directed were so well rooted in the 
life of the times that his efforts did not remove them, but 
there is no doubt that the orders were issued in all sincerity. 

Hayes's fourth problem, the reduction of the power of the 
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party machine, was the greatest that confronted him. It 
meant that he was called on to shift the centre of gravity in 
his party, and to do this it was necessary to put a new spirit 
of confidence in good government into the rank and file of 
the voters who ranged themselves under the party banner. 
(He gave evidence of his purpose when he refused to allow 
Conkling, Blaine, Cameron, and "Zack" Chandler to help him 
in making up a cabinet. He undoubtedly realized that he was 
planting the seed of strong opposition to his administration, 
but he did not hesitate. His opponents lost no time in letting 
him know what he was to expect at their hands. Their first 
move was to postpone the confirmation of his cabinet, a step 
without precedent in our history. Their action brought such a 
strong protest from the public that they hastily withdrew from 
their position and the nominations were confirmed. Thus 
Hayes won the first round. in the fight, but his victory did 
not meant that the opposition was routed. 

Although annoyed by the irritating criticisms that Blaine, 
Butler, "Bill" Chandler, and others made of his Southern 
policy, he moved on steadily in his pre-arranged course. He 
gave his next blow in New York, where he tried to reform the 
administration of the custom-house. The notorious abuses in 
that office flourished under the protection of Senator Conkling, 
who resented the removal of Arthur, the collector, and 
Cornell, the naval officer, at the port of New York. Conkling 
determined to prevent the appointment of successors to these 
ousted friends. He got the new nominations referred to the 
committee on commerce, of which he himself was chairman, 
and had the committee report against confirmation. Hayes 
did not become discouraged but stood by his colors. He made 
other nominations for the offices in question and when con- 
gress met in 1878 they were laid before the senate. Conkling 
tried the same game of delay and came at length to the bit- 
terest opposition. Nevertheless, the tide was running against 
him. Hayes's steady insistence on reforms had reached the 
conscience of the people, and public opinion made itself felt 
in the senate. February 3, 1879, the long fight came to an end. 
Conkling rallied his forces in vain. His insistence on the 
efficacy of "senatorial courtesy" was ignored, and he came to 
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a crushing defeat. Hayes's New York appointments were 
approved by a majority of the senate composed of the Hayes 
republicans and a number of democrats, whose chief purpose, 
however, was to drive deeper the wedge dividing the repub- 
lican party. At any rate, the victory served to advance good 
government. It lessened the power of the republican machine, 
lowered the prestige of Senator Conkling, and went a long 
way in making the people believe that the republican party was 
capable of throwing off the worst features of "Grantism." No 
one thing in Hayes's administration was more useful in puri- 
fying the political atmosphere. 

Statesmen sometimes commend themselves to us by their 
wisdom and sometimes by their integrity. Sometimes they 
are distinguished for strength of mind that enables them to 
understand the complex situation before them, and sometimes 
it is strength of character that enables them to attack and 
carry the fortifications of bad government. In Hayes's atti- 
tude toward the four problems just mentioned it was character 
rather than mind that served him and the country. It did not 
require great mental ability to see that self-government should 
be restored in the South, that the finances should be placed on 
a sound basis, that civil service reform should be established, 
and that the overweening power of selfish party leaders should 
be reduced. Any intelligent man could see the wisdom of all 
these policies. What was needed was the courage to attack 
and the steadiness to carry through in the face of party oppo- 
sition. That courage and steadiness Hayes had in an unusual 
degree. During his fight with Conkling, which lasted for a 
year and a half, no member of the group with whom he ad- 
vised was less excited than he. Patiently and without visible 
concern for the result he set his standard high and insisted 
that it should be met by those who had the responsibility of 
meeting it. He was not an imaginative man. Plain and sin- 
cere he grasped duty in a friendly manner, as though it was 
the only thing to do. It was this trait that gave him a touch of 
kinship with the average good citizen and made his course 
popular with the men who made up the strength of public 
opinion. 

Perhaps the most notable new plan that Hayes made in 
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the course of his administration turned out a failure. It was 
his attempt to build up a new party composed of the best men 
of the North and the best of the South. Early in his admin- 
istration he had the support of a group of Southern members 
of congress, led by Hill and Gordon, of Georgia, whom he 
thought he could bring into his own following, combining 
them with the more liberal-minded republicans and using them 
to break down the influence of Conkling, Blaine, and Butler. 
It was a dream that Andrew Johnson had entertained in 1865» 
when it failed because it encoimtered the solid rock of party 
prejudice. Likewise, neither Hayes's Southern friends nor 
his Northern supporters were willing to cut themselves loose 
from the parties to which they owed their elections. It was 
in the hope that he would promote this kind of a movement 
that Hayes named Key, formerly a Southern democrat, post- 
master-general. The appointment was indifferent in itself, 
and so great was the protest of the republicans against having 
to see a democrat to get their friends made postmasters that 
Key was soon forced to turn over the appointments in his de- 
partment to an assistant postmaster-general who was a regu- 
lar republican. 

Hayes was at bottom a party man. Before 1876 he gave 
ample indication of this fact. He resisted the liberal repub- 
lican movement in 1870-1872, and his speeches on the stump 
in Ohio at this period contained nothing that could have 
caused alarm to the friends of Grant. While not a rabid 
waver of the red shirt, he nevertheless kept that garment in 
plain view, using it discreetly in his own campaigning. 
Although he was known for a civil service reformer on princi- 
ple, he did not openly attack his party associates when they de- 
fied it. In the campaign of 1876 he knew that government offi- 
cials were being assessed in behalf of his election and con- 
tented himself with a mild protest to the secretary of the re- 
publican campaign committee. To the chairman, 2^chariah 
Chandler, who had such mattters in hand, he seems to have 
sent no protest (Williams, 1, 482). In fact, nothing in Hayes's 
career before his nomination indicated that he would prove 
a reformer of the party that supported him. While not ac- 
cepted as an extremely "practical" politician, he was con- 
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sidered a man who could be trusted for the promotion of party 
harmony, a sound and sane republican in whom were no flaws. 

As his administration drew near its close this trait of 
Hayes's character came into prominence. His victory over 
Conkling early in 1879 was his last notable step toward the 
purification of the party. He had already raised factions in 
the ranks, but from that time he seems to have been willing 
to allow the division to subside. Probably this course was 
partly due to the influence of men like John Sherman and 
William Evarts, who as members of his cabinet had supported 
all he had done in the first and second years of the adminis- 
tration. He knew that he was only an incident in the leader- 
ship of the party. He would pass away with the inauguration 
of the next president. It was not for him to disrupt its ranks 
permanently by insisting on reforms which the "Stalwarts" 
were sure to oppose. Against such a course Sherman, who 
was to remain a permanent factor in the struggle, was sure to 
protest. Hayes, therefore, was content to allow the achieve- 
ments of his presidency to stand for what they were worth. 
While he did not retreat from any position he had taken, he 
did not carry forward the fight into other fields. Rutherford 
B. Hayes was a good man to hold what had, been gained, but 
not an aggressive man in the face of great obstacles. 

It should be said, also, that in the second half of his presi- 
dency the centre of interest in political life shifted from the 
contest within the republican party to the contest between the 
democrats and the republicans in view of the coming presi- 
dential election. The minority party was seeking to lay the 
foundation of their campaign of 1880 by raising an investiga- 
tion of the election of 1876 and by trying to change the federal 
election laws. Their opponents replied with whatever charges 
they could bring. In the bitterness of the battle that was now 
joined, the issues that made the first half of the administration 
most conspicuous retreated into the background. 

Hayes seems to have welcomed the opportunity to escape 
public notice. He loved the quiet of private life. No man 
was happier in the domestic circle. Thus, while the leaders 
of the party called their respective followers together for the 
preliminary jockeying of 1880, he looked forward eagerly to 
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his coming release from political turmoils. To fight for po- 
sition was not his nature. He resigned himself to the ob- 
scurity of the ex-presidency with as little regret as if he had 
enjoyed the full measure of political honor, a two-term occu- 
pancy of the presidential office. The men of the hour, Omk- 
ling, Blaine, Sherman, and lesser leaders, went on with the 
never ending strife, content that he might slip quietly away 
from the scenes for which he had little liking; and the cotmtry 
soon came to consider his brief period of power a small inci- 
dent in the history of the times. It is only in the light of his- 
torical perspective that we are able to see in what respect it 
marked the enactment of four important events in our po- 
litical progress, events which took their form because he was 
a man of simple character and persistent courage. 
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Creation or Criticism? 

Hbbbbst L. Ckbbk 

Univenity of niinoiB 

The more radical of the American poets are conducting a 
violent offensive against the prevailing Puritanic, Mid- Victor- 
ian taste of readers of books and magazines. It can scarcely 
be denied that they have broken through the defenses of prudes 
and college professors, of magazine editors and publishers of 
books, and old-fashioned people generally. Many of us have 
been taken prisoner, and, already forgetful of a past when one 
might dip into Tennyson without incurring the derision of 
one's friends, are reading a free-verse poem daily without pro- 
test or repining. Even if unable to recognize an Imagist when 
we see or hear one, we read what is given us and do not com- 
plain if we are not able to understand or criticize, since the 
possession of a critical faculty on the part of an ordinary 
reader is strictly verboten by our new masters. Of course, the 
struggle is not ended; a few scattered, unintelligent persons 
maintain a ragged defense of the older poetry; but a really 
organized resistance is apparently of the past. 

Although I freely admit that I am one of the captives, that 
I read and enjoy much free verse, and that I should never think 
of deciding for myself what is good or what is bad, I find that 
my masters are making an unexpected demand upon me : I am 
to surrender not only my taste but my intelligence as well. The 
new poets are giving us our poetry — well and good. But they 
are also giving us our theories, our definitions, of poetry. 
They tell us that poetry must never be that; that its business 
is precisely this and no other; that the Wordsworths and 
Arnolds, once deemed wise, who said some things about poetry 
which we were inclined to believe, were only old fogies after 
all. Now I should like to protest mildly against this assump- 
tion on the part of a few contemporaries that they have a cor- 
ner on poetical Kultur. To begin, let me return to the old 
question. What is the function of poetry ? 

Two answers appear constantly in the criticism and discus- 
sions of critical theory of recent years. For some, true poetry 
is criticism — ^as Matthew Arnold said, it is "a criticism of life." 
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For others, it is creation, creation of life — in the words of 
one of our best-known poets, Mr. Hagedom, it (and art gen- 
erally) "is not an escape from life, nor a criticism of life, but 
an expansion of life into regions which ordinary human ex- 
perience cannot otherwise reach." 

Now it may seem at first thought to matter little which 
theory one holds, since evidently neither theory prevents one 
from writing good poetry or good criticism. And perhaps it 
does not make a g^eat deal of difference in most cases, just 
as it makes very little diflFerence whether one believes in mo- 
nogamy or not so long as one does not actually practice poly- 
gamy. Theory, nine times out of ten, does not result in prac- 
tice ; practice results in theory. But the tenth time, when theory 
actually does affect practice, then the devil may be to pay. 
In any event, it is well to make as dear as one can what a 
theory means. 

For the determined advocate of the criticism-of-life theory 
poetry is a kind of inspired sermon. It shows the world how 
wicked it is and how fine it would be to be good. An anony- 
mous writer in the Westminister Review a few years ago told 
us that "If poets had done their duty, we should not be con- 
fronted with the hopeless problem of Poverty, and the standing 
menace of Unemployment." The problem of distinguishing 
good from bad poetry he finds simple. "We have ready to our 
hand immediately a supreme and searching criterion of true 
Poetry, or the best Poetry. Does it embody a sense of sin and 
sorrow for sin, and abhor unrighteousness, which must not be 
confounded with evil ? Does it express and encourage a crea- 
tive faith, which calls new spaces and times into being, to re- 
dress the balance of the old ? And does it breathe the inspira- 
tion of a quickening love, transcendent, compulsory, immortal, 
catholic, which gathers the universe in its arms, and if there 
was no God and no Heaven, would yet inhabit the one and 
adore the other?" 

For this writer poetry is something which reveals the high- 
est in hiunan life and makes that highest attractive. The test 
of poetry for him is the test of life: Is it moral? And this 
view is pretty nearly the view of most who hold to the criticism 
theory. Does Matthew Arnold say anything essentially dif- 
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fcrent when he declares, "Constantly, in reading poetry, a 
sense for the best, the really excellent, and the strength and 
joy to be drawn from it, should be present in our minds and 
should govern our estimate of what we read?" If the view of 
poetry expressed by the anonymous writer in the Westminister 
Review is a narrow one, it is because his view of life is 
a narrow one. For the believer in the criticism-of-life 
theory, the attitude toward life is also the attitude toward 
poetry. The writer of a recent book on critical theory says 
that as he develops his theory of literature and criticism, he 
expects a theory of life also to appear. This is necessarily the 
case with men who believe that literature is a criticism of life. 
Perhaps the same thing is true of the believer in the creation 
theory too; but, if so, he is not necessarily aware of the fact. 

The supporters of the creation theory are drawn from sev- 
eral camps. Students of aesthetics who see in art a world 
apart, poets who demand for their creative activity a perfect 
freedom which life does not give, and critics who are influenced 
by one or the other or both of the first two groups are all found 
preaching the creation theory. All are agreed in rejecting the 
tests which we apply to life. "A poem," says Lord Haldane, "is 
an end in itself, and is to be valued for its own sake, and not 
for that of some end." "We have done with all moral judg- 
ment of literature," writes Mr. Spingam. For him the only 
test is, "What has the poet tried to do, and how has he ful- 
filled his intention?" 

Although our radical poets are not the disciples of anyone, 
they adhere to the creation theory with its gift of freedom. 
They state their faith with varying degrees of emphasis. In 
her recent book on American poetry, Miss Lowell quite agrees 
"with that brilliant disciple of Signor Benedetto Croce, Mr. 
J. E. Spingam, that the criticism of art should be first, fore- 
most, and all the time aesthetic" and that "its aesthetic value 
is, in the final summing up, the only value of a work of art, 
as such." But Miss Lowell is impelled to add, in defense of 
her own book indeed, that "life, too, has a right to its criticism, 
and to the lover of poetry the life which conditioned the poems 
also has its charm." Elsewhere she insists that the beauty 
of poetry as a work of art "could not exist without the soil 
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from which it draws its sustenance, and it is a fact that those 
works of art which are superficial or meretricious do certainly 
perish remarkably soon." This looks to me very much like 
putting Life out at the front door and secretly admitting him 
again at the back. At any rate, it does not look like entire 
agreement with Mr. Spingam. However, not to make Miss 
Lowell seem to be on the side of the moralists, let me quote 
another sentence : "Works of art live or die by the manner of 
their telling rather than by their content, however strange 
such an idea may be to the contemporary reader;" though 
why this idea should be strange to any one now alive is more 
than I can conceive. Her apparent rejection of Sandburg 
and Masters, the men who have something to say, in favor 
of "H. D." and J. G. Fletcher, the worshipers of beauty, shows 
her own bent, just as her own poetry does. 

Disregarding the somewhat stronger utterances of Mr. Ezra 
Pound and Mr. Fletcher, I shall proceed to the writer who has 
spoken the theory of the radical poets most boldly and most 
consistently. I do not know the position of Mr. Maxwell 
Bodenheim in the new school, but he is at least representa- 
tive. In the pages of the New Republic he says that the "pur- 
suit of poetry which has as its basis the wrongs of the poor, 
or the utterance of the broader emotional surges of humanity, 
may have an undying place in literature but it cannot be the 
basis of a separate art. The distinct social message or sermon, 
no matter how right or much needed it may be, is only of 
a utilitarian or corrective value, although it may rise to tre- 
mendous heights of clear prose strength. True poetry is 
the entering of delicately imaginative plateaus, unconnected 
with human beliefs or fundamental human feelings (my, ital- 
ics). When poetic style is rescued from its position of cham- 
bermaid to some 'burning message' or 'noble idea' and dressed 
so deftly and fantastically that it becomes its own reason for 
existence, poetry will reach these plateaus in greater quantity 
than occasional lines or widely separated poems." Although 
Wordsworth produced the right kind of poetry in "the daffodil 
poem, and one or two others," Mr. Bodenheim finds that he 
is subject to the very tradition which is proving so obnoxious, 
since he held that "Poetry must be a reflection of human nature 
in all its noblest aspects." 
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These various writers, from Lord Haldane to Mr. Boden- 
heim, perhaps do not think at all alike about very important 
matters connected with poetry, but in the main they agree. 
The believers in the creation theory say that the business of 
the artist is not the business of anybody else, because his busi- 
ness is wholly apart from the rest of life, or almost so. The 
believer in the criticism-of-life theory, on the other hand, does 
think that the artist is like other people and that his work must 
be subjected to the same test as the work of a statesman, or 
an editorial writer, or a carpenter — ^that is, does it, on the 
whole, tend to make this a better world ? This does not imply, 
however, that other tests need not be applied, since Arnold's 
definition of poetry as a criticism of life is qualified by the 
phrase "under the conditions fixed for such a criticism by 
the laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty." 

The significance of the theories which I have been distin- 
guishing, in relation to an important part of the newer poetry, 
begins, I hope, to be clear. For some of the most typical (or 
most advanced) of the new poets, poetry is or ought to be 
something like a new contribution to human life, and to ap- 
preciate it one needs not so much to be fundamentally human 
as to be fundamentally poetic. The old poetry, at least that 
which is still read, is fundamentally human, and one must be 
human to appreciate it — ^that is, one must be responsive to the 
"broader emotional surges of humanity." Of course much of 
the new poetry, much free verse and some imagist verse per- 
haps, is allied in spirit with the older poetry; but an anthology 
like "The New Poetry" contains a great deal, from Miss 
Lowell to Mr. Bodenheim himself, that is really new, a great 
deal that frankly cuts loose from what we ordinarily call life. 

One or two aspects of this subject need some explanation. 
To a certain extent the quarrel is between poet and public, as 
indicated in one or two of the quotations given. The public 
expects to find its ideas and ideals, its experiences and its 
morality, in the poetry it reads. Naturally, any true poet re- 
fuses to surrender his individuality ; he must, as a poet, express 
his own vision of life. But the radical poet damns the public. 
Mr. Pound spoke for a class when he made this statement in 
the Little Review last May: "There is no misanthropy in a 
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thorough contempt for the mob. There is no respect for man- 
kind save in respect for detached individuals." When one of 
these poets happens to have a glimpse of life like that which 
ordinary people may have, he suppresses it or disguises it so 
that, when it appears as poetry, it is unrecognizable. The 
radical poetry, consequently, is largely for poets or persons 
of highly aesthetic temperament who are seeking for something 
different. Mr. Fletcher, in a review of "H. D.'s" Sea Garden, 
after saying that her poetry "is beauty independent of laws, 
holding but to its own hard and bitter perfection," adds, "Per- 
haps not to many it will appeal, because most of us have the 
human thirst for imperfection ; for the sea-change and not for 
the sea-peace that follows after the change; for the surface 
dance and glitter and not for the profound, calm light of the 
depth. But to some it will appeal, and its future is safe in 
their hands." Miss Lowell says that " *H. D.' is indubitably 
a poet for poets," and of both "H. D." and Mr. Fletcher she 
states that "for the artist they hold more gifts than do the other 
poets we have been considering" — ^that is. Frost, Robinson, 
Masters, and Sandburg ; and the reader is left with an impres- 
sion not supported by very definite statements, that she re- 
gards her judgment as the probable verdict of time. 

If the radical poetry depends for its success largely upon 
poets, there are so many of this class (not all poets have their 
poems published, in spite of appearances) that the advanced 
school has made very notable progress. Its hope for the 
future must be in the preservation of the species of poets and 
aesthetes who now read it, for I fear that the public will not in 
many generations be sufficiently educated (or uneducated) to 
appreciate it. While the older poetry is perhaps not widely 
read and therefore is not aesthetically appreciated by the 
masses, yet its ideals have been of such a nature that they 
have penetrated through the various strata of human taste and 
intelligence and formed a part of essential humanity. 

Another aspect of the question of the function of poetry 
is its relation to poetic form. The radical poets and the be- 
lievers in the creation theory recognize that life — ^that is, the 
artistic life — ^is changing and that the old forms may be inade- 
quate for the new life. They recognize, in many cases at 
least, that there is no real distinction between matter and form. 
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that new matter means new form, and that the imposing of 
restrictions upon the poet may crush his poetry. To a certain 
extent the history of literature justifies this attitude. 

Similarly, the radical holds that no subject-matter and no 
method should be imposed upon the poet. His world of art 
is a new worM. Each creation is a new creation and subject 
only to laws of its own. Is not this the meaning of the follow- 
ing sentences by Mr. Fletcher: [Miss Lowell's] "work cannot 
be judged as a fixed and finished product, but as an ever-grow- 
ing approach to a new and more intensely vital life-perspective. 
It reconstructs hiunanity for us in a new way ; it is radically 
diflferent from all that preceded it; and therefore cannot be 
judged by past standards ; for its importance the future alone 
will be answerable." 

The radical poet demands, then, absolute freedom from the 
demands of morality, the wishes of the public, and the pre- 
cepts of criticism. 

If I had to choose between poetry as a criticism of life and 
poetry as a creation of life, I am sure that I should choose 
creation. If any one has the right to create a world of his 
own, it is the poet. If any one has the right to experiment 
unrestrained with the materials of life, it is the poet. It is 
only through free experiment that progress is possible. More- 
over, the composition of a work of art is not like the building 
of a house according to specifications. The artist surrenders 
himself (within limits) to his materials and emotions, una- 
ware where they may lead him. To restrict him would make 
impossible the spontaneous or the really new. The creation of 
an ideal world which satisfies the deepest needs of the poet's 
nature is the business of the true poet. 

But a little thought shows that the poet cannot absolutely 
escape from the limitations of the world. He is writing for 
some one, and he knows it. It may be for his wife, or for a 
group of admirers, or for the editor of a magazine, or for 
some imagined sympathetic reader, or for a certain larger 
group that may be called the public. In any case, the mood 
in which he works and the final outcome of his eflfort — the 
poem itself — are conditioned by the fact that writing poetry 
is a social act, and there is nothing to compel one to believe 
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that he should write for one group or individual rather than 
another ; there is certainly nothing to compel him to write for 
poets rather than for humanity. 

Moreover, really creative poetry is, as a rule, a criticism of 
life. It is a criticism of life because it is creation, because it 
holds up the ideal — at least the different — beside the common- 
place or real, and we judge the commonplace or real by it« In 
fact, there is a more or less conscious judgment of a better 
and worse in life by the poet himself. To a very important 
degree, the poet creates for us and for himself the ideal toward 
which we reach or which we reject. Milton, Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson, all are, in this sense, critics of life. The "Ode to 
a Nightingale," personal and aesthetic in its appeal as it is, 
presents to the reader a better and a worse in htunan life. An 
English poet, Sir Henry Newbolt, has shown such clear con- 
sciousness of the double function of poetry that I shall quote 
from his article on "Futurism and Form" which appeared in 
the Fortnightly Review in 1914. 

"Good poetry, poetry in the full sense of the word, is the 
masterly expression of rare, difficult, and complex states of 
consciousness, of intuitions in which the highest thought is 
fused with simple perceptions, until both together become a 
new emotion. And of all the possible emotions, the strongest 
and most binding is felt when the poet's consciousness of the 
world is tinged with man's universal longing for a world more 
perfect; for when the life which he creates is nearest to the 
life which we ourselves live, then the eternal contrast is most 
visible and most poignant." 

In spite of Sir Henry Newbolt, a retort from the radical is 
obvious. We do not read Paradise Lost, I am told, because 
it justifies the ways of God to man, nor The Idylls of the King 
because they portray the war of soul and sense. Nor do we 
refuse to read Don Juan because it makes virtue seem inferior 
to vice nor Dolores because in it vice is clothed with beauty. 
Now to a certain extent we do these very things, and I am sure 
that part of the beauty of Paradise Lost is in the lofty ideal- 
ism of the poet ; that part of the beauty of Don Juan is in its 
scorn of hypocrisy ; and that the beauty of The Spoon River 
Anthology (and it is not wholly without beauty) is very largely 
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in the exaltation of plain and genuine over sham virtue. Some 
of the poems of Mr. Carl Sandburg, unconventional in form 
though they are, represent genuine poetic creations; and for 
that reason they criticise life, make more evident to us the 
values of life that concern every intelligent human being. 

But too much of the new poetry is creative in the sense that 
it is merely an addition to life which has no relation to 
it but that of juxtaposition. It does not express the wisdom 
of the ages ; it cares nothing for the logic of common sense ; it 
does not value the profound emotions of the human heart — the 
indignant sense of outrage and injustice, the joy of patriotic 
surrender to a great cause, the passionate love of children. 
At least it does not powerfully stimulate these emotions and 
it deliberately avoids doing so. The deeper feelings may pos- 
sibly be used to fill in the background of the poetic picture, 
or they may be a kind of bridge over which the aesthetic emo- 
tion crosses to the reader, or a scaffolding which makes the 
completed poem possible but must not mar its perfect aspect ; 
they are the toilers underground for the queenly lady whom 
we must worship. If one can produce the desired emotional 
eflFect by purely poetic means — that is, without thought or 
appeal to fundamental emotions — ^and only by the use of 
sounds and their relations and images and their relations, let 
him do so and produce pure poetry. As for the criticism of 
such poetry — well, really it can be interpreted only in terms of 
itself. As a matter of fact, we find it interpreted by its spon- 
sors largely in terms of that which is nearest akin — ^the other 
arts — and scarcely at all in terms of life, to which it is not 
related. Theoretically I see no objection to this attitude. It 
has resulted in some pretty poems. I am tempted to quote 
one of them. Perhaps the following by Mr. Bodenheim, which 
Miss Monroe and Mrs. Henderson thought worth including 
in their anthology, will do : 

THE REAR.PORCHES OF AN APARTMENT-BUILDING 

A sky that has never known sun, moon or stars, 

A sky that is like a dead, kind face, 

Would have the color of your eyes, 

O servant-girl, singing of pear-trees in the sun, 

And scraping the yellow fruit you once picked 

When your lavender-white eyes were alive . . . 
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On the porch above you are two women, 

Whose faces have the color of brown earth that has never felt rain. 

The still wet basins of ponds that have been drained 

Are their eyes. 

They knit gray rosettes and nibbble cakes . . . 

And on the top-porch are three children 

Gravely kissing each others' foreheads — 

And an ample nurse with a huge red fan . . . 

The passing of the afternoon to them 

Is but the lengthening of blue-black shadows on brick walls. 

In this poem I find that use of tragic emotion to fill in the 
background of the picture to which I have already referred. 
The emotion is barely suggested it is true; the author would 
scorn to give it a name. It is there merely to intensify the 
aesthetic effect. And the total effect is one of hardness. 

This is all very well. If any one wants pure poetry, let 
him have it. What I want to know is whether or not I ought to 
like poetry that is not pure, poetry that throws vast shafts of 
light into the depths of life to reveal its mightier significance, 
and if I do like it, whether I should regard myself as one of 
the "great unwashed," who judge by inferior standards. I 
shall not try to answer my own question, but I will suggest an 
excuse for myself. In this time when our total energy is 
needed to preserve all that we believe worth while in the world, 
when all values, even the most fundamental, waver before our 
eyes as if about to disappear, many desire poetry that is crea- 
tive in the sense of giving value to our working and our plan- 
ning and our fighting. If poetry, to be pure, must abandon 
the fundamentally human, heaven save us from pure poetry. 
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The Cumberland Mountains in Verse 

Julius W. PRAipr 

United states Naval Academy 

We have long been accustomed to look to the novelists, and 
particularly, in this country, to the short story writers, for 
t:he portrayal and analysis of local human types and local 
manners. In the last few years, however, the poets have 
been persistently encroaching on this territory and have per- 
haps struck deeper into the mysteries of provincial psychology 
than have most of their predecessors in fiction. Certainly the 
life of the small middle western town has been placed in a 
new light by Edgar Lee Masters, while not one of an able 
group of story tellers has drawn more vividly either the psy- 
chology or the landscape of rural New England than has 
Robert Frost, the poet of North of Boston. 

Less significant than the work of either of these men, but 
still interesting and in some points illtuninating, is this vol-* 
ume of Kentucky poems. Old Christmas, and Other Kentucky 
Tales in Verse, by William Aspenwall Bradley (Boston: 
Houghton MifHin Company. $1.25 net). Although by his 
own confession the author was a resident of the Cumberland 
Mountain country for only six months, he appears to have 
gained some very accurate impressions of the Southern moun- 
taineer with whom we have been acquainted through the 
stories of John Fox, Jr., and Miss Murfree ("Charles Egbert 
Craddock*'). 

The volume may necessitate in some readers a modification 
of romantic conceptions of mountaineer life. Not that the 
book is tmromantic — ^by no means; but the romance is less 
colored with heroics than in some interpretations. That the 
mountaineer is a moonshiner and sometimes a feudist is com- 
mon knowledge and is not too seriously held against him. 
Both sins are taken as manifestations of a high, romantic self- 
dependence and add to his literary if not to his social value. 
But there are other vices which are less susceptible of decora- 
tive use, and these the usual romantic picture has generally 
omitted. That the mountaineer of the distant fastnesses is 
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often as primitive in his conception of family life and its 
obligations as in his diregard of excise laws and courts of 
justice is one inference to be drawn from Mr. Bradley's 
poems. 

That this society is primitive — ^primitive rather than de- 
cadent — is the inevitable conclusion resulting from a com- 
parison of Mr. Bradley's work with that of Frost and Masters. 
Its sins spread themselves in the light of day ; its unwholesome 
desires work themselves out without suppression or conceal- 
ment; what rottenness exists is on the surface, not at the 
core. There will be no post mortem confessions of the Spoon 
River type in these mountains, for life is lived in the open. 
Nor is there the introspection or self-analysis to be found in 
Frost's New England poems. Where bullets are law, where 
the stronger rival rides off with the object of his desire across 
his saddle, life is simple and conscience is reduced to a mini- 
mum of functioning. The psychology is that of children, — 
simple, spontaneous, complacent. No puritanism has entered 
here with its self -analysis. It is significant that all the vices 
and vagaries of these characters are revealed by their neigh- 
bors, not by themselves. The life may be ignorant, cramped, 
squalid, sensual, but it is seldom morbid. 

Such, at any rate, is the case if we accept Mr. Bradley's 
picture as accurate. The question naturally arises — is this 
difference between local types really objective, or is it merely 
a difference of temperament between the writer of these poems 
on the one hand and Masters and Frost on the other? The 
temperamental difference exists of course; neither Frost nor 
Masters could have written these poems. But no one who 
knows the mountaineer can conceive of work like Frost's or 
Masters's springing from such a soil. The life of the moun- 
taineer is external, just as these poems are external, — ^a life 
not unlike that of the early Scottish Border. It is a life of 
deeds, whether good or evil, not a life of thought or conscience. 
This is the picture Mr. Bradley has caught, and for the most 
part his characters ring true. 

I have found comparison with Frost fruitful in more than 
one respect, — ^in subject matter, point of view, and workman- 
ship. Romantic rather than realistic or analytical in char- 
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acter, Mr. Bradley's poems are yet without one quality that 
we might expect to find. The modest hills and woods of the 
New England landscape live unforgettably in Robert Frost's 
poems. Here in Kentucky, where mountain and forest tower 
in sublime grandeur, we might expect a no less vivid sketching 
in of nature. But here Mr. Bradley is most sparing; a vivid 
glimpse here and there, it is true, but never a background that 
captivates the memory. His eye for nature is weak, com- 
pared with Frost's, or compared with Miss Murfree's. Can a 
reader ever forget the mountains that hung above Lost Creek 
in Miss Murfree's story? No such atmosphere pervades these 
Kentucky poems. 

The table of contents reveals an alternate arrangement of 
short ballads and longer narrative poems. The chief interest 
of the volume is in the latter; yet an occasional ballad seems 
to have crystallized the whole tragedy of mountain life in the 
space of a few stanzas. "Will Warner," for its condensed 
and poignant picture of the feudist's life, deserves to be 
quoted entire. 

Shot in the back, in the courthouse square, 

By a dog of a Darrell skulking there, 

Will Warner staggered and clutched the air. 

Clutched the air, and the world went black 
For an age, it seemed, then the light came back, 
And, as in a dream, he sought the shack. 

Shot in the back, so the spine came through 
With the spurting blood, as each foot he drew, 
Will Warner was near to his death, he knew. 

Near to his death, and his heart grew gray. 
Each of his brothers had passed this way. 
He had paid their score. Who now would pay? 

Jeff, as he drank at a creekside spring, 
Ned, at the plough, had felt the sting, 
Cal, as he rode to his in faring. 

But a death for a death the dogs had paid. 
Three Darrells low in their graves were laid. 
Must the fourth go ever unafraid? 

Still as he pondered the unpaid score, 
He saw his mother who stood in the door, 
As ^e had stood there thrice before. 
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Somber and silent, no word she said, 
But drew the covers down on the bed 
That had held the living and held the dead. 

No word she said, but on cafs feet crept 
Through the firelit room where her watch she kept 
Cer her baby, her least one, who woke and slept 

Woke, then slept but to wake again. 

Slept with the weakness, woke with the pain. 

And a bee that buzzed and boomed in his brain. 

And only once from his lips came a cry. 
"Aw, Will, quit that! If ye've got to die. 
Die like a Warner I" with flashing eye 

Flung his mother. Ere nifi^t she had laid him straight. 
And adl on her shoulders had borne his weight 
Up the steep hillside, to the gravehouse gate. 

She bore him up and she dug him deep. 
And left him alone in the earth to sleep. 
Then stumbled back to the shack— to weep. 

Not even Mr. Masters could have given more of a family's 
tragic life in an equal number of lines. The stanza, 

No word she said, but on cat's feet crept 
Through the firelit room where her watch she kept 
O'er her baby, her least one, who woke and slept, 

is admirable for its somber power. 

Most of the longer poems are characterized or at least re- 
lieved by touches of whimsicality or humor. Some are frank- 
ly humorous, like "Prince o' Peace" or "Gambols on Gayly*' — 
a humor not without sardonic touches. "Old Christmas" and 
"A Mountain Faustus" embody odd bits of local superstition. 
"Saul of the Mountain" is a delightful parallel to the story of 
the demented King of Israel and the young David. "Lake 
Erie's Demon Lover," on the other hand, is a thoroughly dark 
picture of an evil man. 

In one or two of these narratives the story structure is none 
too strong, but in the main they are well told. The form — 
riming tetrameter couplets — is better suited to the tone and 
subject matter of these poems than would be the more digni- 
fied pentameter blank verse. Here and there the verse form 
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has mastered the writer, forcing expression into loose wording 
and unnatural inversions. The author's prefatory defense of 
his language as never beyond or outside the sphere of moun- 
tain talk would not seem to hold good in all cases. Unless I 
am much mistaken the mountaineer does not speak of ''para- 
mours" nor does he, I am glad to say, talk like this : 

He sang of love, how it did start 
Anew, each spring, in every heart, 
And how, above all else, 'tis sweet 
For lovers in green groves to meet. 
When trees with birds are twittering. 

But these cases, it is fair to say, are exceptional rather than 
typical. The workmanship is on the whole good. Mr. Brad- 
ley has worked an interesting field in a creditable manner. 
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The Historical Farmer in America 

A. J. MOBBISON 

It is a matter of interest to observe how agriculture in 
America began to find its chronicle and formal organization 
about the time of the Revolution. As with other form$ of 
American endeavor, a careful study of the literature and docu- 
ments concerning America produced during the ten or a 
dozen years before the Revolution, will show that for the 
farmer also the time had come for a distinct national life. 
The result could not be thoroughly beneficent at once; the 
tobacco colonies, certainly, had to suffer. But it is likely the 
tobacco colonies had reached a very critical period in their 
political economy, and would have seen heavy changes with- 
out any revolution. If Arthur Young could suppose that by 
colonial independence the loss to England "north of tobacco'^ 
was trifling, the apt inference must be that south of 
Pennsylvania there was need of a revolution of some kind. 
The colonies were largely farming propositions, so to speak. 
It was as if the colonists, as tenants, had made improvements 
and desired to secure these for themselves. 

From British and American gazetteers, and an occasioftal 
traveler, we get some indication of the general status of the 
American farmer before the time of George III. Oldmixon in 
his British Empire in America (1708 and 1741) has pages 
of a certain value, particularly for the South. The British Set- 
tlements of Dr. Douglass of Scotland and Boston is illtuni- 
nating for the georgical America of 1750 — for example the 
assertion that "there may be from 7,000 to 8,000 Dutch wag- 
gons with four horses each that from time to time bring their 
produce and trafiick to Philadelphia from 10 to 100 miles' dis- 
tance" (II, 333). Kalm, the philosophical Swede, the sprightly 
Dr. Bumaby, Edmund Burke (European Settlements, 1757) 
who early knew how to interpret America — from these we 
learn something at large regarding the colonial farm of the 
Atlantic slope under the second George. The discipline of 
that time, if not minutely scientific, was severe, and the day 
was not yet for much speculation as touching rural affairs. 
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With the coming of George III, who "would have no inno- 
vations," it is ahnost possible to say that a new age began for 
British agriculture. The king himself took an interest in the 
art, and what is more significant, wrote essays on the subject, 
his pen name in such discussions being "Ralph Robinson." That 
King George was able to publish his observations on agricul- 
ture meant not only that there was a new interest aroused 
abroad, but that there were new organs of expression. The 
life of Arthur Young (1741-1820) and that of King George 
III were very nearly co-terminous. The king desired no 
changes in his time and saw them in plenty ; Young both de- 
sired them and saw them. Writing in 1772 Arthur Young 
remarked: "There is [now] a kind of passion for agricul- 
ture, which is even become fashionable; and never was taste 
more rational. Horses, dogs, and the weather have been the 
country gentleman's topics of conversation long enough; it 
was high time they should shew themselves somewhat more 
rational than the animals they discoursed of. The culture 
and management of a few fields around their houses is be- 
come an object of conversation as well as profit; and to so 
general a degree, that scarce a visit in the country is made 
without farming and country improvements finding a con- 
siderable share in the conversation: that soil which was for- 
merly beheld only as the footing of a dog and the food of a 
hunter, is now pregnant with a noble and rational amusement, 
healthy, cheerful and profitable; of assistance to the poor 
and beneficial to the state."^ Young's agricultural tours began 
publishing in 1768, of use in encouraging to the new taste for 
a reasoned farming but of little profit to the author, who in 
the year 1772 was so distressed that he had serious thoughts 
of going to America. It is not without ground that Sabin 
attributes to Arthur Young the extraordinary book American 
Husbandry, in two volumes, published in 1775 (London: 
Printed for J. Bew, in Pater-noster Row), "Containing an Ac- 
count of the Soil, Climate, Production, and Agriculture of 
the British Colonies in North America," &c. &c. This work, 
setting forth the facts clearly for the reader at home, states 
the case with startling force for the American reader inter- 



* Political Essays Concerning the Present State of the British Empire. I«ondon, 
1772, p. 156. 
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ested then in the relations of American agriculture. It is to 
be wondered how many men in business on the Atlantic 
slope of North America had read this book before the middle 
of 1776. Soon after, Mr. Coke of Holkham, who had the 
means to apply Young^s theories and transformed the agri- 
culture of Norfolk, presented tin address to George III, at the 
instance of the county of Norfolk, in behalf of the American 
Colonies.^ 

At a distance, of time or space, it is always a pleasant 
diversion to reflect upon phenomena at the outbreak of any 
considerable war. It seems strange enough now that a book 
should have been made for the year 1775 on the subject of 
agriculture in America, the author throwing out suggestions 
which found realization in the large this side the Atlantic only 
after the American states had been independent for about a 
century. Whoever compiled the American Husbandry knew 
something about America — he speaks of the importance of 
forest conservation there; he observes that a common sense 
rotation of crops is little regarded in any of the colonies ; and 
he urges the establishment of experiment stations for a right 
determination of the facts of American agriculture (Vol. I. 
p. 275). "It is impossible to know what the merit of the 
plants indigenous in these colonies is," says Arthur Young, 
we will say, "unless there was a plantation established at the 
public expence, under the direction of a skilful botanist, and 
one perfectly well acquainted with the practice as well as the 
theory of agriculture." It is understood better now how im- 
portant it was that such institutions as colonial bishoprics, 
colonial experiment stations, and other well meant enterprises 
were not fixed by establishment in British America before the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. The point and stem 
argument of the time was as to who should control all these 
things thereafter, but it is very plain that if there had been 
no break, there would have been in several directions a beau- 
tiful placid development to rather imposing ends. Alas, it is 
not a beautiful and placid development in rural or other 
affairs that the world can have, by the constitution as known. 



' Mr. Coke, of Holkham, "one of the most eminent benefactors of the human 
race" — See Ruffin's Farmer's Register, II, 142; and Did. of Not. Biography, Mr. 
Coke came into his estate in 1776, beginning his vast improvements almost at once. 
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The American farmer cut loose from the good old system 
of "commons, tithes, tenantry, and taxes." We note with inter- 
est the beginning and prosecution of the classic correspondence 
of Washington with Arthur Young and others on topics of 
American agriculture. Strictly speaking, the Historical Amer- 
ican Farmer appears with Washington at the close of the 
Revolution. Washington wrote to Young from Mount Ver- 
non, August 6, 1786 — ^"I have had the honor to receive your 
letter of the seventh of January from Bradfield-Hall in 
Suffolk, and thank you for the favor of opening a corres- 
pondence, the advantages of which will be so much in my 
favor. Agriculture has ever been amongst the most favourite 
amusements of my life, though I never possessed much skill 
in the art; and nine years total inattention to it has added 
nothing to a knowledge which is best understood from prac- 
tice ; but with the means you have been so obliging as to fur- 
nish me, I shall return to it (though rather late in the day) 
with hope and confidence." A year later Washington wrote, 
with respect to Young's Annals (commenced publishing in 
1784) — "there are several (among which I may class myself) 
who are endeavoring to get into your regular and systematic 
course of cropping as fast as the nature of the business will 
admit; so that I hope in the course of a few years we shall 
make a more respectable figure as farmers."* At any rate, 
the agricultural press was now affecting America : the region 
was not so independent after all, indeed had no desire to be. 
How many subscribers had Young's Annals in America before 
1789? Perhaps a good many, and it may not be chance that 
the agricultural societies of Philadelphia, and Charleston, in 
South Carolina, were established the year af*ter Young's 
Annals began appearing. But as Washington said, the coun- 
try must walk as other countries had before it could run : "It 
will be some time, I fear, before an agricultural society with 
Congressional aids will be established in this country. Smaller 
societies must prepare the way for greater, but with the lights 
before us. I hope we shall not be so long in maturation as 
older nations have been."* 



• Leitfts from His Excellency George Washington to Arthur Young, Esq., P. R. 
S.f and Sir John Sinclair, Bart., M. P., containing an account of his husbandry 
tnth his opinions, on various questions in agriculture and many particulars of the 
rural economy of the United States, Alexandria, 1803, p. 6, p. 12. 

♦ lb., p. 116. 
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With the founding of the agricultural societies well under 
way by the year 1800, the history of the individual as American 
farmer grows necessarily clearer. The proceedings of those 
societies began to be matter of publication shortly after 1789, 
and if the active members were not always practiced husband- 
men, the journals of their sittings could not fail to place on 
record the names and the endeavors of lesser and greater 
farmers, — ^notably of New York, Pennsylvania, Qjnnecticut, 
Virginia, Maryland, and South Carolina. Before the organi- 
zation of societies for the furtherance of American agricul- 
ture, personages of farming in our midst, as it were, are to 
be traced chiefly through the descriptions left by certain 
travelers in America during the quarter century after 1769, 
which is not saying that this source of information stops 
then. Crevecoeur of the "Farmer's Letters," John F. D. Smyth, 
the Marquis of Chastellux, Dr. Johann Schoepf, the Count 
Castiglioni, Patrick Campbell, Dr. Cooper, Wansey, Dietrich 
von Billow — these all bestowed attention more or less judicious 
upon farmers and farming in America from the year 1769 to 
the year 1796; and before General Washington died, Volney, 
the Duke of La Roche foucauld-Liancourt, and Richard Park- 
inson had formed their opinions, the Duke's and Parkinson's 
being invaluable. Observers like these regarded the American 
farmer not always with a friendly eye. They judged him by 
standards to which he could hardly adapt himself so early, 
standards with which he was at times familiar enough and 
cared not fondly for. However, it is plain from the testimony 
of the late eighteenth century traveler in America, that where 
the European settler was willing to be thoroughly European 
(for example in the South German colony of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania) the result agriculturally was in a high 
degree efficient. Those Americans coming from the region 
of Hohenheim knew how to stock the land, and manage its 
tillage with the help of g^ass. But Wansey, in his Journal 
of an Excursion to the United States of North America in 
the Summer of 1794, said at the end, "of all the states through 
which I have travelled (south to the Federal City) I prefer 
as an Englishman Connecticut." He found meadows there 
as well, and an industry and manner of life that pleased him. 
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It must be allowed that the farmer in America had his 
own special task. He could gain ideas from literature and 
wayfarers out of Europe, but he could not make his new 
lands to blossom quite after the conventional manner of 
Europe, which had itself emerged. The American farmer had 
the seventeenth century behind him, and what that time was 
in a farming way, up and down the Atlantic coast, none can 
ever know except very meagrely. Come the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the sure planting of Pennsylvania and the Carolinas, 
the factors in the case were almost as difficult as before, 
although the management of grass and cattle were better un- 
derstood. The world had to move, and somewhat together. 
It was impossible for the American farmer often to hit upon 
brand new methods, because it was farming he was engaged 
upon; but it was possible for him to discover by failure and 
success how he could "get along" in America. General Wash- 
ington said to Young that considering all the deductions which 
were to be made from the British farmer's gross revenues, he 
thought the Americans were doing pretty well. Deane, in 
the preface to his Georgical Dictionary or New England 
Fanner (1790) says, to similiar purpose, "Though English 
writers may be perused by the judicious to good advantage, 
it would be unadvisable, and perhaps ruinous, for our farmers 
to adopt the methods of culture in gross, which they recom- 
mend to their countrymen. Local circumstances so widely 
differ in the two countries that in many cases, the right man- 
agement in one must needs be wrong in the other. . . . 
And though Americans speak the English language, yet the 
diction peculiar to farmers on the east and west of the Atlan- 
tick, and the manner of their communicating their ideas on 
husbandry, are so little alike, as to render it highly expedient 
that we should be instructed in it by our countrymen, rather 
than by strangers, if any among us be capable of doing it in 
a tolerable degree." 

This wisdom of Dr. Deane saw the light in 1790. Early 
in the following year the New York Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture was established, publishing its first volume of 
transactions in 1792. The Massachusetts Society began pub- 
lishing in 1797; the Connecticut shortly after 1800. The Phil- 
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adelphia Society languished, but was thoroughly revived in 
1804 — ^its earlier transactions had been communicated to the 
Philadelphia press from time to time — ^"the society published 
numerous communications from practical men in the news- 
papers of the day; and thereby contributed to diffuse the 
knowledge of many improvements in agriculture, the general 
adoption whereof has visibly tended to increase the product 
and to improve the qualities of the soil of Pennylvania."^ The 
Atlantic slope farmer was afforded organs by the end of the 
old century. Writing of this period, from the Revolution to 
1800, Dr. Lee, of Georgia, said in 1852, "A well filled volume 
of a thousand pages might be compiled from contributions 
to the agricultural literature of the United States in the eigh- 
teenth century, showing that the farmers of the Revolution, 
their fathers and grandfathers, were in no respect the infe- 
riors of men of their class in any other nation ;" and further, 
''we do not hesitate to express our belief that agricultural 
sciences are less cultivated now than they were thirty years 
ago."^ It is not for us to prove the grounds of Dr. Lee's en- 
comium of the ancients or of his disparagement of the mod- 
ems, but what he says is of interest as coming from an ex- 
tremely well informed man, much nearer to the origins than 
ourselves. Such origins engage our fancies, for we imagine 
with difficulty a time when the farmer, or any other citizen, 
could not find admittance now and then to his trade journal 
or some public print. 

The American farmer, having been advanced from his in- 
articulate colonial status into the period of his occasional 
record spread upon the Transactions of his few promotive 
societies, certain things remained to do, besides the fulfil- 
ment of what obligation there was to take up more and more 
new land ever west. In the first place, there was instruction to 
be provided by the home journal, reaching a wider public than 
that reached by the Proceedings of Societies or such institu- 
tions as the Arlington Sheep Shearings, and the Columbian 



* Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, Philadel- 
phia, 1808. Vol. I, p. 1. This %iolume, of more than 500 pages 8 vo., contains 
some fifty signed articles, representing the states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Virginia. 

* See American Agricultural Literature, By Daniel Lee, M. D., in Report of the 
Commissioner of Patents for the year 1852, Part II, p. 20. 
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Agricultural Society of 1809-12J It is likely the home journal, 
(enabling more farmers to talk at long distance, to make his- 
tory for themselves and others), would have come earlier 
but for the war of 1812, although it may be said that if a 
further independence had not been established by that 
war, there might have been a further reliance upon commen- 
tary from abroad. The war over, for whatever reason there 
was undoubtedly in America a rush to the Natural Sciences. 
Amos Eaton, the geologist, found at Williams College in 
1817 that "an uncontrollable enthusiasm for natural history 
took possession of every mind, and other departments of 
learning were for a time crowded out of the college." The 
next year Governor DeWitt Clinton invited Eaton to Albany 
to deliver before the members of the state legislature a course 
of lectures on natural history.® At that time there was, it 
seems, a traceable connection between geology, politics, and 
agriculture. Agriculture, as the basis of our history, has al- 
ways been in politics. But it is curious to note the parallel 
between the standardization of geology and of agriculture, 
in America. Silliman commenced his Journal in 1819 ("more 
especially of geology, mineralogy .... including also 
agriculture.") and John Skinner his American Farmer. The 
first, Maclurean, era of American geology, beginning in 1785, 
is ended with 1819. We may assign a new era in American 
agriculture with the appearance of John Skinner's bi-weekly 
magazine at Baltimore, price $4 per annum. The editor him- 
self, in his inaugural address to the public, of April 2, 1819, 
makes no such claim, but who that ever started a new era 
made the claim? The nomenclature of chronology must often 
be fixed long afterwards, and the name of course really mat- 
ters little. What is meant in this case is that the time of 
agricultural journalism in America had begun. It would not 
be long before farm papers were established that are still pub- 
lishing. 

The editorial personages of the early farm journal in Amer- 
ica are of much interest to us. There was literature among 



* Ben Perley Poore has giyen « good deacriptioii of these Coltiinbian shows. 
See his History of the Agriculture of the United States, in Report of the Depart- 
ment of Acricultnre, 1866. Pp. 517-520. 

* See Merrill, Contributions to the History of America Geology. Washington, 
1904, p. 234, (Report U. S. National Mnseum). 
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them, and there is greatly more literature in the files of their 
periodicals than is commonly divined. John Skinner, — the 
dean, — ^soldier, postmaster, turf expert, political economist in 
the best sense — Thomas A. Fessenden, the "Minute Philos- 
opher" [New England Farmer, 1823] — ^Edmund Ruffin, per- 
haps the most learned of all the early editors [Farmer^s Reg- 
ister, 1833, Virginia] — ^Judge Buel, of the Cultivator, [of 
Albany, 1834], the lives and works of these men are worth a 
careful study, they being notable organizers of our society. 
If we attach importance to our agricultural colleges, how great 
should we consider those who saw the necessity of a propa- 
ganda long ago ? We must at least follow with some enthus- 
iasm the work of men who saw to it, whether for gain or the 
public good, that a vehicle was supplied for opinion on agricul- 
ture in America. The mass of this opinion is now great, and 
it can hardly be that in any other field of our endeavor there 
is so much wisdom recorded under the names of so many per- 
sons, genuinely citizens of our great republic from its founding. 
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Bdwin W. Bowbn 
ProfcMor in lUndolph-Bfacon Collese 

Edward Everett Hale* was bom of a good old New England 
family, in Boston, 3 April, 1818, uniting in himself the gener- 
ous qualities of heart and head of both branches of his family 
— ^the Hales and the Everetts. In his book "A New England 
Boyhood," he recorded several accounts of his early years 
and described various incidents and experiences of his in Bos- 
ton, then a representative New England town. In the first 
schools he attended young Hale did not exhibit any special 
aptitude for study, but he did later, both in the fitting school 
and in college. He tells us that he received excellent training in 
declamation, although the subject itself was utterly distasteful 
to him in practice. It was from this training that he learned 
not to be afraid of an audience, but to be at his ease and grace- 
ful on the platform and to take keen pleasure in public 
speaking. 

Nathan Hale, the father of Edward Everett Hale, was 
editor of the Daily Advertiser, of Boston, and owned the 
entire printing plant, engaging all the printers and printing 
his own newspaper. This business quite naturally developed 
into the establishment of a book office. All of Nathan Hale's 
sons came gradually to learn the various phases of the print- 
ing business. The boys even edited and published a small 
news sheet of their own, and the earliest recorded verse of 
Edward Everett Hale was an "Address of the Carriers of 
the Public Informer to their Patrons," bearing the date of 
1 January, 1835. 

Edward Everett Hale entered Harvard College at the early 
age of thirteen. His brother Nathan, to whom he was devoted, 
had entered the year before at the age of fifteen, and the two 
brothers roomed together. In college Edward Everett Hale 
formed a warm and abiding attachment to Samuel Longfellow 
and George Ha3rward. From his college diary it is evident that 
young Hale did not enter with delight and zest into college 



• Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale. By Edward E. Hale, Jr. Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston, 1917. 
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life. On the contrary, he informs us that he was discontented 
and was always counting the weeks till vacation, and that the 
first four weeks of a term usually seemed to him interminable. 
Still, for all that, he made good use of his opportunities, win- 
ning several prizes and standing among the first eight in the 
Phi Beta Kappa, and graduated second in his class, — ^the class 
of '39. Obviously he ranked among the most efficient mem- 
bers of his class. In the "Life and Letters of Edward Everett 
Hale" we read that he kept up his classics and modem lan- 
guages all through his life and improved that facility in 
writing which he acquired in his college days ; and, what is of 
greater importance still, that he developed under the teaching 
of his college life that self-reliance and independence which 
proved a marked element of his character. 

Upon his graduation young Hale determined to enter the 
ministry as the profession of his choice, largely out of defer- 
ence to his mother's desire. Accordingly, for the next three 
years he planned to live at home and to study theology pri- 
vately, in the meantime supporting himself by reporting for 
the Advertiser. He preferred this method of studying theology 
rather than to enter the divinity school at C^ambridge. During 
his vacations he travelled a great deal and thus came to know 
New England intimately. Those days were times of great 
moral and intellectual movements. Emerson was preaching 
his favorite doctrine of Transcendentalism, and social life 
was in a state of fermentation. Goethe and Carlyle, too, 
were then names to conjure with. Yet Hale was not carried 
off his feet by any of these currents that swept over New Eng- 
land, nor did he throw himself with eagerness or abandon 
into the flood. He heard Emerson deliver his famous Phi Beta 
Kappa address on the "American Scholar" and indicated his 
conservatism by his frank comment, "Not very good, but very 
transcendental." After listening to Emerson's equally famous 
Divinity address, Hale remarked simply as indicating his in- 
dependence as well as his conservatism, "I did not like it at 
all." Hale did not subscribe to abolition and declined to lend 
his endorsement fully to the anti-slavery movement. Yet he 
did endorse the conservative Whig ideas of Webster and 
Everett. Hale believed that his vocation of the ministry 
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indicated for himself at least a Hfe, somewhat aloof, of liter- 
ary occupation and social enjoyment, but at the same time a 
life of service and helpfulness. 

After having preached for several years in various places 
Hale was ordained as minister of the Church of the Unity, at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1845, — 2l pastorate he was des- 
tined to retain for the next decade. For the first quinquen- 
nium of his pastorate he devoted himself almost solely to his 
ministerial work, living in the home of Mr. Moses Phillips. 
Among his intimate friends in Worcester the most prominent 
were George F. Hoar and Frederick Greenleaf (the original 
of Harry Wadsworth in "Ten Times One is Ten"). During 
the last five years of Hale's pastorate at Worcester his work 
broadened and deepened and refused to be limited by the 
borders of his immediate charge. He became interested in 
the work of the New England Emigrant Aid Company whose 
aim and object was to settle Kansas and Nebraska with peo- 
ple opposed to slavery. He even wrote a book on the subject, 
"Kansas and Nebraska," to spread the influence of the Emi- 
grant Aid Society. This book contains a history of the 
regions which formed these two states and their relation to 
the rest of the United States. This book contains, also, an 
interesting account of the travels of Lewis and Clarke, of 
Pike and of Long, of the Sioux Indians, and is permeated 
with the romance of the frontier. But of course the book 
shows little or no original investigation, being a mere compil- 
ation from the records of Irving, Fremont, Parkman and 
others, who had previously covered the ground by their re- 
search. Yet by reason of its intense feeling it proved a very 
readable book and was warmly received. 

Hale came quite naturally by his interest in literature and 
was, so to say, bom into a literary atmosphere. On the spear 
as well as on the spindle side of his house his forebears were 
of fine literary sense and well educated, so that Edward 
Everett Hale was steeped in literature from his birth. Yet 
with this all-pervading literary atmosphere in which he was 
nurtured this promising young writer did not produce any- 
thing of really artistic quality, strange to relate, till he was 
thirty-seven years old. Among his first stories is the "Tale 
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of a Salamander" which a(^)eared first in the Boston Miscel- 
lany; and to this same periodical he afterward contributed 
another story, "Love by the Way." Both of these early short 
stories are of the type commonly called the surprise story, 
or hoax, like Thomas Bailey Aldrich's delightful short story 
"Marjorie Daw", or Kke scores of O. Henry's. In "Love by 
the Way" the surprise or hoax consists in a man's making love 
all day long in a stage coach to an attractive young girl, only 
to learn to his intense chagrin and discomfiture at the end of 
the journey that the winsome young lady was both deaf and 
dumb. Another early story that may be mentioned is the 
"South American Editor." In 1848 Hale edited a book of the 
nature of a compilation which he entitled "The Rosary of Illus- 
trations of the Bible"; and somewhat later he and his sister 
Lucretia wrote and published a volume, as he described it, 
partly a novel and partly a sermon, under the title "Margaret 
Percival in America." 

In 1856 Edward Everett Hale resigned the pastorate of 
his church in Worcester to accept a call to the South Con- 
gregational Church in Boston. His chief reason for this step 
was that the South Congregational Church was an active and 
vigorous church in a large and important city and consequently 
offered a broader field for his efforts and for the special work 
he had already come to regard as his own. Yet he was loth to 
leave his Worcester charge and did so very reluctantly. He 
carried a plenty of enthusiasm to his new field of labor and the 
young men and women who made up the greater part of the 
South Congregational Church caught something of the conta- 
gious enthusiasm of their in-coming pastor. This charge was 
destined to be the scene of his labors for many years to come 
and in fact proved to be his last pastorate. But Doctor Hale did 
not confine his activities to the boundaries of his own parish. 
He had a much broader conception of his mission as a minister 
and he communicated his infectious spirit to his entire con- 
gregation, who soon came to regard the lay members and the 
pastor alike as co-workers together with God. 

In 1859 an unexpected opportunity was oflFered Doctor 
Hale to make his first trip to Europe and he gladly availed 
himself of it, sailing on short notice for a three months' grand 
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tour of the Continent. Landing at Liverpool after his maiden 
voyage he visited the British Isles, Belgium, Germany, Swit- 
zerland and Italy, returning by sea to Marseilles and thence 
by Paris and London to Queenstown where he embarked for 
America. He wrote with all the freshness of a discoverer 
a series of letters of travel, some to his family and some for 
the press, which he later issued in book form under the en- 
gaging title "Ninety Days' Worth of Europe". Upon his re- 
turn from his European vacation he plunged into an unusually 
busy life. 

Doctor Hale took up his active work with a new programme. 

This programme included the following resolutions: "1. 
To give more care to my work and to write sermons of per- 
manent value. 2. To cut loose from the Examiner and all 
other avocations. 3. To devote myself exclusively to my 
parish and refuse all other duties." He endeavored to carry 
these guiding rules of conduct into execution. But the out- 
break .of the Civil War rendered it impracticable for him to 
live up to his resolutions, for his enthusiasm and interest in 
war work naturally led him into labors outside the pale of 
his parish. The years of the war were of course times of 
intense feeling, and no one probably entered more deeply into 
the spirit of those days than did Doctor Hale. 

For a considerable time before the war Doctor Hale had 
entertained rather vague plans and ideas looking toward a 
literary career, — an ambition he had cherished ever since his 
college days at Harvard. It remained for the Civil War to 
bring all of these vague notions to a focus, and they then as- 
sumed a definite expression and a concrete form. As has been 
said, before the war Doctor Hale had begun to write and had 
published several short stories as well as other forms of prose. 
As early as 1859 he contributed to the Atlantic Monthly his 
excellent short story "My Double and How He Undid Me." 
The author himself evidently liked this story because he always 
used to mention it with pleasure. Furthermore, he adopted 
this type of story for most of his successful work in fiction 
later. The plan of this story is as follows: An overworked 
minister had a hired man who looked so much like him that 
the minister gladly availed himself of the resemblance to send 
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the hired man to represent him on all merely formal functions. 
One day, however, the hired man's identity was finally re- 
vealed, much to his own discomfiture and to the minister's 
embarrassment. Thus the minister's double finally undid him, 
and his presence at formal functions ceased ever after to be 
represented by proxy. The conception of the story appears 
obvious enough; and yet the plan was impracticable, treated 
as an ordinary fact of experience. But the author invests the 
story with an atmosphere of fact — a vraisemblance — thatf 
inspires confidence and allays all suspicion. In this style of 
short story which seemed to make a strong appeal to our au- 
thor, an impossible situation 1$ dealt with in a perfectly mat- 
ter of fact manner; and the impression upon the reader is 
usually convincing. This type of short story, it is to be ob- 
served, however, was not original with Doctor Hale. It was 
practiced by Poe and his disciple, Fitz James O'Brien, whose 
"Diamond Lens" may be cited as a striking example. Of 
course Poe and his followers felt constrained to introduce the 
Gothic element of horror, as a rule, in order to heighten the 
weird and grotesque effect. But in general, stories of this 
sort without the Gk>thic element enjoyed quite a vogue during 
the middle of the last century and were deservedly popular. 

It is manifest, then, that Doctor Hale was recognized as a 
writer in request when the Civil War broke out. The war, 
however, served to enhance his reputation as a writer, for it 
was during those dark days that he wrote and published in 
the Atlantic Monthly "The Man Without a Country", gen- 
erally conceded his finest and most popular short story. If, 
as some critics have pointed out, "My Double and How He 
Undid Me" asserts the rights of the individual, assuredly 
"The Man Without a Country" sets forth the claims of so- 
ciety as the paramount necessity. The underlying basis of 
this latter story had been used before by its author in "The 
Children of the Public" which exhibits a more definite treat- 
ment of this same thesis. But that story did not make the 
universal appeal Doctor Hale desired. So he studied out 
another plot for a story and the time of the appearance of 
this story conspired to make it an immediate and phenomenal 
success. For "The Man Without a Country" had its incep- 
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tion in the days of the Civil War and was designed to teach 
the imperative demand of society that a man should have a 
country and all that the notion of patriotism imports. The 
effect of "The Man Without a Country" upon the North, at 
the time of its first publication when recruits were coming 
forward and rallying to the colors quite slowly, was thrilling ; 
for the story electrified the young men of the land and sent 
them by the thousand into the army to the defense of their 
country. Men did not stop to inquire about the assumed facts 
of the story, nor did they understand the motive that called 
the story into being, but accepted the story. at its face value, 
believing it to be a true narrative of history. The author's 
motive in writing this marvelous story, as he informed the 
public years after, was to make his own "contribution, how- 
ever humble, towards the formation of a just and true national 
sentiment, a sentiment of love to the nation." The public, 
to be sure, did not recognize at the time that the story was 
an extravaganza presented in a most simple and realistic man- 
ner, and written with a most practical aim in view. As has 
been remarked, the story does not set forth the true history 
of its hero, Philip Nolan, who had gone to Texas and really 
been shot by the Spaniards. With the matter of the veracity 
of the narrative the public was, apparently, not concerned; 
it was concerned with the impression produced, which was 
not of fiction, but of actual fact. "The Man Without a Coun- 
try" was forged in the fire of the Civil War, and its appeal 
was instant and universal. It is an excellent piece of fiction 
and deservedly ranks as one of the best of our American 
short stories. Doctor Hale himself was of course very much 
gratified at the cordial reception of the story as mere litera- 
ture, for it served to place him among our foremost short 
story writers. He afterwards included it in his volume of 
stories to which he gave the odd title "If, Yes, and Perhaps." 
Besides his interest in fiction Doctor Hale developed into 
a diligent student of history. He usually had on hand some 
sort of historical work. He had shown, even during his col- 
lege days, a decided penchant to history; and he sometimes 
thought that he was meant to be a student of history rathef 
than anything else. He wrote a number of papers of a his- 
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torical character, from tiine to time, for the North American 
Review and other journals and published such studies as 
his "Life of James Freeman Clarice", etc Yet, for all that, 
circumstances did not permit him to follow the historical bent 
of his genius and devote himself, like Parkman and Motley, 
to some great historical investigation requiring years to 
complete. 

The Civil War marked a turning point, an epoch, in the 
life of Edward Everett Hale. He could never after that 
event content himself with his simple parish life. At the close 
of the war he was at the meridian of life, full of ideas and 
plans for public service, a recognized leader in and out of his 
own denomination, and a prominent man of letters who en- 
joyed an established reputation. It was along these lines which 
he called the larger life that he advanced and developed after 
the war. In reference to the work of reconstruction and re- 
pairing the destruction wrought by the war he liked to employ 
the phrase "the new civilization." His humanitarian activi- 
ties now found expression in literature as well as in social 
welfare work. In his creative fiction written during this period 
may be mentioned, in addition to the stories already named,. 
"The Skeleton in the Closet." These short stories are all 
of the same general type of extravaganza combining romance 
and reality, or in the phrase of the day, "the romance of real 
life." He had a prolific as well as a facile pen, and besides 
"The Rosary" and "Margaret Percival in America" he issued 
a new collection of stories under the title "In His Name" 
which he subsequently regarded as the best book he ever wrote* 
In a series of papers "How to Do It" it is interesting to ob- 
serve the following suggestions "How to Write": 1. Know 
what you want to say. 2. Say it. 3. Use your own language 
(the language you are accustomed to use in daily life). 4. 
Leave out all the fine phrases. 5. A short word (other things 
being equal) is better than a long one. 6. The fewer words 
the better. It was these rules which he endeavored to illus^ 
trate and to practice in his own writings. 

In 1870 Doctor Hale published a very noteworthy story,, 
viz. : "Ten Times One is Ten." In a way this is a more char- 
acteristic piece of fiction than his "The Man Without a Coun^ 
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try", or "In His Name", in that it conveys to the world the 
author's most expressive message as a writer. He informed 
us later that he had carried the plan of this story in his mind 
for fifteen to twenty years. This story was designed to show 
how millions of individuals may be organized to work together 
for good, and it soon found concrete expression in the "Lend 
a Hand" movement which, under Doctor Hale's guidance, 
acquired a world-wide influence. The hero of the story is 
Harry Wadsworth and the story opens on the day of his 
funeral, — a man of frail body, but strong soul; gentle as a 
woman, but brave as a lion. A few of his friends — ten in 
all — ^are represented as relating on the funeral train some act of 
kind or noble service their deceased friend had done in 
various places in which he had been during his life; and the 
ten friends agreed to form a club to carry on the beneficent 
influence of that pure, honest, manly and helpful life. Before 
leaving the train for their respective homes all of the ten men 
agreed to write to one of their number, Colonel Ingham, re- 
porting something that brought Harry to mind, or recalling 
something that would have pleased him. In the course of 
three years every one of the ten had written, according to 
agreement, detailing some deed of love and kindness. Thus 
the salutary and beneficent influence of the hero is multiplied 
and perpetuated in service to mankind. Thus, also, one good 
life is shown to inspire many others till the whole wide, wide 
world is at last converted to the religion of faith, hope and 
charity. Incidentally the stimulating and inspiring mottoes of 
the "Lend a Hand" clubs which grew out of this story are 
worth noting. They are formulated thus : L Look up and not 
down. 2. Look forward and not back. 3. Look out and not 
in. 4. Lend a hand. 

In 1873 Doctor Hale made his second trip to Europe. Upon 
his return home he published what he considered his chief 
literary success — "In His Name". By his chief literary suc- 
cess he meant the story which accomplished most nearly the 
specific aim he had in mind in its composition. He did not 
mean that this story was more highly esteemed than "The 
Man Without a Country" ; nor did he intend to maintain that 
it had a more far-reaching practical result than "Ten Times 
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One is Ten." It will be recalled that "The Man Without a 
Country," which was called forth by the Civil War and which 
was written primarily to influence the election of 1863, did 
not, so we are told, quite attain to the author's purpose con- 
cerning it. Its ulterior purpose was overlooked in its ostensi- 
ble object of challenging admiration as a very clever short 
story merely. "In His Name", however, was not only recog- 
nized as a clever short story, but it also inculcated a deep 
spiritual truth. It was for these two reasons, probably, that 
Doctor Hale felt always that this story was the piece of his 
fiction above all others that he liked best. 

During the decade 1870-1880 Doctor Hale's pen was ever 
active, writing not only sermons, addresses and historical stu- 
dies, but also many short stories and novels. Some of these 
like "Back to Back" were expressive of a social idea — a prob- 
lem story. Others were written with no other aim in view 
than to amuse and entertain his increasing circle of readers. 
In 1877 he published in Harper's a series on "Ideals", the 
material of which was furnished for the most part from his 
own experiences. Most of these sketches were of the nature 
of reminiscences. Two years before the appearance of his 
"Ideals" he had published his charming story, "The Modem 
Psyche." Some of the stories he wrote during this decade 
were mere fancies, humorous and whimsical, like "Susan's 
Escort" and "Robinson Crusoe in New York." Some again 
were in reality veiled records from his own experience pre- 
sented in a humorous setting of realism, while others still were 
the product of his own creative faculty and were written with 
a definite aim and purpose. His story, "Philip Nolan's 
Friends," it is interesting to observe in passing, appeared with 
illustrations by the artist Abbey in Scribner's Monthly, It 
need hardly be remarked that this story is of the nature of an 
aftermath from "The Man Without a Country" and forms 
a kind of sequel to it. 

Mention has already been made of Doctor Hale's histori- 
cal writings. In the late seventies he wrote quite a number of 
chapters of the "History of the United States." This was a 
work projected some years before by William Cullen Bryant, 
but he did not live to contribute many chapters to it himself. 
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Doctor Hale's contribution was the part dealing particularly 
with the Southwest and Pacific coast. Doctor Hale was also 
a contributor to Winsor's "Narrative and Critical History of 
America", another work which was planned on the cooperative 
basis. Doctor Hale cherished the laudable ambition of writ- 
ing as his magnum opus the "History of the Pacific Ocean 
and its Shores," but this project ever remained only a dream 
of his busy life. Much of his time was occupied in editing 
Old and New, in business, and in travel. Consequently he was 
unable to carry into execution all of his literary plans. In 
his latter days he found time, however, to write the entertain- 
ing narrative "A New England Boyhood," and his biography, 
"James Russell Lowell and His Friends." Both of these are 
in a reminiscential vein. "A New England Boyhood" unfor- 
tunately^ breaks off at the end of its author's college life. 

In the evening of his life Doctor Hale wrote these signi^ 
ficant words to a friend, indicating his point of view : "I have 
written twenty-five books, but I am not an author; I am a 
parish minister. I don't care a snap for the difference between 
Balzac and Daudet. That is not important in life. I do care 
about the differences between the classes of men who migrate 
to this country." About the same time he gave poetic expres- 
sion to his feelings in the beautiful lines "School's Done." 
Though far advanced in years he continued his ceaseless activ- 
ities with pen and tongue, writing for various periodicals, such 
as the Christian Register, the Woman's Home Companion, and 
the Outlook. He liked the opportunity these periodicals af- 
forded him of multiplying his audience. It was in the Outlook 
that he published his notable "Memories of a Hundred Years." 
which was a kind of history of the United States in the nine- 
teenth century written from a personal point of view. About 
the banning of the present century he collected a standard 
edition of his writings. In December, 1903, he was elected chap- 
lain of the United States Senate. Eternal peace came to his 
ever active mind, 10 June, 1909, in his eighty-eighth year. 

A review of his achievement as a man of letters shows be- 
yond any question that Edward Everett Hale contributed in 
a variety of ways to the broadening and enrichment of our 
American literature. But perhaps it will be generally con- 
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ceded that his most original and permanent contribution was 
in the domain of 'fiction, specifically the short story. He prac- 
ticed this genre especially and seems to have been jealous of 
his reputation as a short story writer. Certainly he stands 
out as a prominent figure in this field and his achievement in 
this special form of fiction is of a character, both in respect 
to volume and quality, to place him among the foremost of the 
practitioners of this genre in American literature. His output 
was far from being equal to O. Henry's, whom many critics 
claim to be our premier short story writer; but he left to his 
credit some short stories no whit inferior to O. Henry's best 
work. His "The Man Without a Country", by the verdict of 
many competent critics, stands unsurpassed, both in respect 
of merit and popularity. This one excellent short story, had 
he written no others, would be sufficient to keep his name alive 
and his memory green in American literature. But this is far 
from measuring his achievement as a man of letters. 
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Joel Chandler Harris: The Prose Poet of 
the South 

H. B. Hasman 
Author of "Idle Dreams of an Idle Day** 

Bom a poet, though choosing to give expression to his over- 
flowing soul through the medium of prose, aptly outlines the 
place which Joel Chandler Harris holds in the world of letters. 

Through all of his writing runs a golden thread of poetry. 
This cannot be disguised, even in the most desultory conver- 
sation of his minor characters; while in many descriptive 
passages and in climaxes of human experience, poems of the 
highest inspiration brighten page after page with their mellow 
glow. 

But for this poetic instinct, this inherent tendency to ideal- 
ize the common things of life, I doubt if the wonderful work 
of Mr. Harris would ever have reached the high place in lit- 
erature which it holds today. 

As a story teller he had few equals, but his material was 
crude and the dialect difficult and practically unknown, outside 
of the South. But when he wove into these stories of negro 
lore and the crude life of the swamp and the field a thread of 
poetic inspiration, his pages took on a new lustre. There came 
up before the reader ideals of beauty which did not seem to 
beloi^ to the lowly surroundings where the simple plot was 
laid. The dim fireside of the negro cabin became something 
diflFerent from the original; upon the dusky face of the old 
slave a new light shone, and down through the sedge-covered 
field and up the rough hillside of pines and dogwood, there 
spread a halo of romance, which the reader had never seen or 
dreamed of before. 

In one of his stories of farm life in Georgia, Mr. Harris 
telb of a wealthy planter who wanted a few acres of original 
woodland cleared near a village in which he lived. Labor was 
scarce, but he finally induced a thriftless fellow in the village 
to do the work — a, man who had always been honest, but a 
kind of dreamer and "ne'er do well." 

After a few days the man came to his employer and frankly 
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confessed that he could not do the work, although he needed 
the money. Pressed for a reason he said that the first tree he 
started to cut down was hollow and occupied by two squirrels, 
who made violent complaint at the destruction of their house. 
The next was the home of a chipmunk, with a large family ; 
and the third was occupied by at least four pairs of jay-birds. 
"That piece of woodland is a peopled city, throbbing with 
life, busy from morning until night. It contains their homes 
and families, they have built and lived there for years and I 
have not the heart to destroy what belongs to these helpless 
creatures." And out of that incident, simple but impressive 
as it was, Mr. Harris drew inspiration for one of the most 
graphic pictures in all literature. 

Along in 1902 or 1903 I was spending the summer at the 
Sweetwater Park Hotel, Lithia Springs, Ga., and by appoint- 
ment Mr. Harris and James Whitcomb Riley spent two weeks 
there together. I was with them much of the time and can 
never forget the royal fellowship which existed between these 
two masters of literature. Riley came down from Indiana 
chock full of stories and Uncle Joe had one in reply for each 
the Hoosier poet would tell. For two weeks these rare char- 
acters loafed about the broad verandas of the hotel, rarely ever 
being separated and only occasionally having with them a few 
select friends as guests of their story telling bees. Riley would 
tell one of his best ones and hold his sides in laughter as he 
watched the effect of the story on Uncle Remus. Then "Uncle 
Joe," as we all called him in those golden days when he was in 
his prime, would bat his eye a few times, the lips would curl 
in a suppressed laugh, and he would put over at Riley a story 
which would make a stoic laugh. 

In all my experience I never saw such comradeship be- 
tween two men. Each seemed absolutely happy in the com- 
pany of the other. When the short vacation was over and we 
were coming back to Atlanta to take up the grind again, 
Mr. Harris told me that the two weeks with Riley would 
stand out in all the coming years as the happiest he had ever 
known. One wrote his stories in verse and the other in prose, 
but both men were poets, full statured, and their place in the 
world of literary fame is safe and can never be lost. 
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At that time both men were perhaps at their best, both f ol- 
lowit^ literature as a profession ; and widely different as they 
were, in many respects, they were as one when it came to real 
good fellowship. That devoted friendship kept up as long as 
the two celebrities lived. 

Some years afterwards I met Riley in Miami, Florida, 
where he spent the last winters of his life, and in discussing 
the literary work of Mr. Harris he said : "The creator of Uncle 
Remus is a poet of the highest order. Even his most desul- 
tory pages are inspired, while in certain climaxes he reaches 
the highest form of poetic sentiment. I have often told him 
this but he resents being called a poet and will hardly admit 
that he is a good story teller. In all of your southern litera- 
ture, which bums with the intenseness of the fervor of your 
climate, no writer has yet arisen whose work will live longer 
or more tenderly in the hearts of your people." 

On the occasion when President Roosevelt and Mr. Car- 
negie came to Atlanta to pay homage to Mr. Harris, "Uncle 
Joe" passed through one of the most trying ordeals in all his 
life. His timidity and a dislike for ostentation made that day 
one fraught with much anxiety for the dean of "Wren's Nest." 
But when the President made his celebrated speech at the 
Piedmont Driving Club and pointed to the blushing creator 
of The Uncle Remus Stories as one of the greatest authors 
of this country, a scene was enacted which has no parallel in 
the literary history of America. Uncle Remus simply got into 
the procession and could not get out, but the occasion will go 
down in our literary history as one of rare interest. 

In the later years of his life he had a habit of going to the 
old post office on Marietta Street each morning for his mail. 
Often we met in that famous old building, and the philosophy 
of the man was often expressed in his morning greeting. 
"There is a new type of gold in the sunlight today" — or "the 
April rain of this morning will awaken many drowsy daffo- 
dils" — were among the many expressions he used in those 
blessed days of his prime. Keen eyed, he sensed some new 
wonder in nature every morning, and applied it so as to make 
the day happier. One frosty October morning he remarked: 
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"This starts Mr. Possum for the persimmon tree and for the 
wild grapes along the river bank." 

Joel Chandler Harris brought into his stories a type of 
animal life descriptions of which had been attempted before, 
but without success. Having spent his early days on a farm 
in South Georgia, he learned from first hand the habits of 
Brer Fox, Rabbitt, Possum and others ; about these lonely and 
hunted creatures he has woven characteristics both poetic and 
beautiful. They live and act as human; the master shows us 
the secret of their souls and forever hereafter these dumb 
animals will possess a personality which no other writer could 
have given them. About their lowly and simple existence 
there hangs a weird charm, full of romantic adventure. 

But after all it is his intimate knowledge of the old time 
negro life and his delineation of the negro character in which 
the master excels and upon which his reputation will stand. 
Fortunately he lived through a period which took in the old 
and the new — ^the ante bellum days and the years of reform 
which followed the war. This gave him a broad sweep of 
vision and he saw and understood the negro of the South, 
both the old and the new, as perhaps no other writer ever did. 

His treatment of the old time negro developed all that was 
best in Mr. Harris as a writer. Here was a character some- 
what new in the world of romance. Here was a character he 
knew and understood and a character he loved, because of 
fine traits which had never been described. He looked back 
to the war period and saw the faithfulness of the trusted 
darky, taking care of his master's home and family while the 
master was away in the thickest of the fight. Such a character 
had rarely, if ever, been known in the annals of history. His 
faithfulness deserved recognition and about the whitened head 
of the old slave our "Uncle Joe" wove a halo of fame and 
glory which will never depart from the memory of those our 
people loved so well. 

With this simple character Mr. Harris played and drew 
from the negro's strange philosophy some of the most charm- 
ing incidents in all his books. The superstition of "Uncle 
Remus" worked like a charm with the weird theories of his 
dumb animal characters. For instance, in the good natured 
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story of "Why Brer Possum Loves Peace," we learn, "I don't 
mind fightin' no mo dan you doz, sez'ee, but I declar' if I kin 
Stan' ticklin. And down ter dis day," continued Uncle Remus, 
"down ter dis day, Brer Possum's boun' ter s'render, when 
you tedi him in de short ribs." 

In all of these stories, dealing with the life of the lowly, 
there is mixed the indefinable charm of the country, of nature, 
nature's melodies and her secrets. The master knows the note 
of every song bird, the prophecy of every breeze that blows, 
the far-away glory of the summer clouds, the secrets of mi- 
grating fowls and birds ; he paints with consummate artistry a 
Georgia landscape, the wonder and mystery of night when 
the moon hangs full over harvest fields ; he knows the secret 
of frost, the mysteries of the swamp with its evergreen trees 
and vines, the hedgerows of briars and sumac and a thousand 
other wonders which belong to the limitless world of nature. 
To one who has lived in the country his pictures are true in 
every detail, and the master never fails to show you the poetic 
rainbow of promise that hangs about the most commonplace 
things. That is the highest of all art and that is the field in 
which the creator of Uncle Remus has achieved the most. 

A vast amount of fine work done by Mr. Harris has never 
appeared in book-form. The old files of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, upon which he worked for years, contain much of his 
best work, done when he was in his prime. His editorials 
were masterpieces of literary craftsmanship, just as were 
those of the lamented Henry Grady, and they burned with a 
fierce wish for healing the wounds between the North and the 
South. 

But even considering this loss to the reading world, Mr. 
Harris left enough that was fine, enough that glowed with in- 
spirational fire and enough that was in the highest sense poetic 
to make his place safe in the hall of literary wordiies. He 
wrote of the lowly negro life, the silent animal life, of the 
half ruined fields and homes of his beloved South and lo! 
whatever he touched took on a glow of artistic beauty. The 
old briar patch, the half used road, the cabin in the woods, and 
the inhabitants of these, changed from the commonplace to 
the poetic under the touch of this wizard's pen. When he 
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told of the moonlight, the moonlight took on a new beauty. 
His description of a bird's song in the night gave to it a ce- 
lestial melody, the story of the superstitious old negro held you 
spellbound, and over all that he touched with his ever busy 
pen, there hung an atmosphere of glorified beauty. Although 
the lines of his stories were written in the style of prose, the 
great master could not conceal the poetic temperament which 
dominated his work, and hence the artistic and the poetic were 
visible upon every page of his wonderful books. 
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Ths Statk Tax Commission: A Study ot th< Devslopment and 
Results of State Contbol over the Assessment of Property for 
Taxation. By Harley Leist LuU, Ph. D. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 19ia 673 pp. 8vo. $2.75.) 

As one reads page after page of this book, written by a 
professor of economics in Oberlin College, the impression ac- 
cumulates that the author has performed an important task 
and that he has done his work with excellency. He has, to 
be sure, not said everything that might be said about the 
administration of the assessment of property for taxation in 
our various states, but what he has said is adequate for a clear 
understanding of the history of our efforts to assess property 
for taxation purposes. Dr. Lutz enters a field that has not 
hitherto been considered as a whole, and he comes forth with 
a large and clear understanding of it. His book fills a big gap 
in our knowledge of a vitally important subject. It is a big 
book; and it will become at once the standard of our knowl- 
edge on this subject. 

Dr. Lutz has traced the development of the administration 
of the assessment of property for taxation from the highly 
decentralized local system to the present State Tax Commis- 
sion, which has become, in some of our states at least, a large 
and useful institution both for the state and the local units of 
government, which enables them to obtain more adequate rev- 
enue from their taxpayers for their progressive needs and in 
a more equitable manner. No one can read the two chapters 
dealing with the various state boards of equalization and as- 
sessment without coming to the conviction that the system of 
assessment for taxation in practically all of our states has 
been one of great inefficiency and injustice, and that state 
equalization of assessments made inadequately by inefficient 
local officers can do but little to make our system more ade- 
quate for the needs of government finance and government 
justice. 

Neither can one read the several chapters devoted to the 
growth of the idea and organization of the State Tax Com- 
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missions in a good many of our states without coming to the 
conclusion that much improvement in government has come to 
these states from an increase in the centralization of control 
over assessments. The story is uneven in its interest. This is 
not the fault of Dr. Lutz's statement of it, but the fault of 
the various state eflForts in the field of assessment for taxation. 
For instance, the chapters on the State Tax Commissions in 
Wisconsin and Kansas bring us hope and promise of really 
efficient administration in the system of state and local taxa- 
tion in the United States, even though these chapters cast some 
shadows on our ideals of efficiency and fairness. The chapter 
on the State Tax Commission of Wisconsin is particularly 
hopeful. Dr. Lutz has written it in good form. The material 
was available ; the career of the Commission has been so nota- 
ble for its courage and constructive plan and work, even 
though at many points it has been unable to do by any means 
the perfect thing. 

Another impression which one is bound to receive from 
reading this book is that, however capable and courageous 
the State Tax Commission may be, the constitutional require- 
ment in many of our states that all forms of property, of what- 
ever nature or degree of tangibility to the assessor's eye, shall 
be taxed at the same rate — for state and local purposes — ^makes 
it impossible to secure adequate fairness to the various tax- 
payers. One may correctly draw the inference from Dr. Lutz's 
book, that we need a capable and courageous State Tax Com- 
mission in each state, whether it separates its taxable property 
for state and local purposes, whether it makes classification of 
its taxables with different rates depending upon their economic 
nature and tangibility, or whether it has an income tax as a 
substitute for a tax on a good many forms of its personal 
property. A study of the efforts in our various states to as- 
sess general property by local officers only, by local officers with 
state equalization of their assessments, or by local officers un- 
der effective state supervision and control, drives one to the 
conclusion that those of our states which still have the uniform 
ad valorem system of the assessment of all forms of personal 
property as well as all forms of real property — of all forms of 
intangible property as well as all forms of tangible property — 
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must make fundamental changes in their constitutions before 
they can have an3rthing like a reasonably efficient and fair 
system of taxation. 

But when these constitutional changes have been made, 
a large task still remains for the legislature of each state to 
perform. It must make provision for a centralized control that 
has capacity over the local work of assessment. It must also 
preserve the local interest in such vital matters as the assess- 
ment of property for taxation purposes. It must work to 
secure the benefits of an efficient state control over the local 
units of government in matters of assessment and taxation, but 
it must not make this state control so autocratic as to dis- 
courage local interest in such matters or as to eliminate local 
interest from some participation in such matters. 

Charles Lee Raper. 

University of North Carolina. 



Women and the French Tradition. By Florence Leftwich RaveneL 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Company: New York, 1918, — ix, 
234 pp. $1.50. 

In "Women and the French Tradition" Miss Ravenel re- 
publishes five essays on Arvede Barine, George Sand, Madame 
de Stael, Madame de Sevigne and "Great Women's Daugh- 
ters." Under the title of the "Riddle of the Sphinx" she 
studies the character of Madame de Lafayette. The intro- 
ductory essay on "The Eternal Feminine" is reprinted from 
the Unpopular Review, An essay on "French Women of 
Today" completes the book. 

As we are told in the Preface, the author is chiefly inter- 
ested in France and in feminism. These interests are blended 
in this book in the choice of the subjects and in the emphasis 
given to feminist considerations. In a broad way the careers 
of the five woman writers discussed constitute in part the 
French tradition. They exemplify that French women have a 
distinguished share in French civilization, not only because 
they are French, but especially because as women they have 
their own share in the finer things that enter into national life. 
Such careers as these are not to be denied. Their characters 
and their lives, with their limitations and their failings, raise 
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the issue of the age, an issue tragic or irritating, light or grave, 
according to the temperament or viewpoint of the individual, 
but one not to be denied. Perhaps the rapid march of our 
age has carried us beyond even the stage of society to which 
Arvede Barine belonged, not to speak of Madame de Sevigne. 
It is one thing to study their lives and their works as a part 
of modem French history, social and literary: it is at times 
quite another to study them from the present day feminist 
viewpoint. In the narrow compass of the essay it is not pos- 
sible to treat exhaustively subjects so complex, in a way at 
once historical and special. The literary reader will feel that 
literary considerations are extremely compressed and that the 
effect is to somewhat isolate these charming figures from the 
literary tradition in which he is wont to view them. The 
feminist may feel that in retelling the human story the fem- 
inist thesis is not always kept to the front. It is partly the 
limitation of the essay form and partly the author's way of 
entertaining us on two topics at once. Not that Miss Ravenel 
lacks feminist convictions: the touch of conviction is as per- 
suasive as her enthusiasm is infectious. She is simply inclined 
to be candidly interested without going beyond a certain con- 
servatism that belongs to criticism rather than propaganda. 
She quotes Faguet alone on feminism. Faguet shrank from 
no topic in the last decade of his life, in which the literary 
critic and historian became the many-sided philosopher of 
modem life, a philosopher who exposed many shams, de- 
stroyed many idok, but left his worshippers (chiefly feminine) 
a brilliant series of paradoxes rather than a doctrine. 

To tell the story of these lives, to appraise these literary fig- 
ures, to treat them from the feminist viewpoint in a series of 
essays is no light task. To maintain a high level of criticism 
without being emdite, to write with conviction and enthusiasm 
and at the same time with the light grace of feminine conver- 
sation is to write with charm. This Miss Ravenel has done. 
If the narrative pages have a distinctly lighter toudi than the 
occasional pages of earnest criticism, the effect is agreeable. 

The concluding essay on "Women of France" embodies in 
speculations in regard to the feminism of the future some ob- 
servations about French middle class women, French women 
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and politics, the war, marriage, and motherhood that are not 
only interesting and well taken but exceedingly sound and con- 
vincing. Every lover of France will find them admirable. 
Evident as some of these things may be, they are all timely 
and valuable. 

The "Eternal Feminine" which begins the book is bright 
and suggestive. Coming from a feminine pen it can be grace- 
ful and earnest, philosophical and teasing, a pleasant introduc- 
tion to the gallery of portraits to follow. 

The author dedicates the volume to the late William Gar- 
rott Brown, to whose kind encouragement and wise criticism 
she acknowledges her indebtedness. 

Albert M. Webb. 



The Petition of Right. By Frances Helen Relf. Minneapolis: 
Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, December, 1917, — ^vii, 
74 pp. 

The Leveixer Movement: A Study in the History and PoLrncAi. 
Theory of the Engush Great Civil War. By Theodore Calvin 
Pease. Washington: American Historical Association; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1916, — viii, 406 pp. 

These two essays treat of different phases of the same sub- 
ject. Doctor Relf limits herself strictly to the Petition of 
Right and the parliamentary procedure incidental to it; the 
chief point she makes concerns the procedure rather than the 
content of the petition. The opponents of the king in Parlia- 
ment in 1628 faced a dilemma out of which it was not easy to 
find a way. They alleged that the king ought to abide by the 
law, which meant their interpretation of the law, and that he 
had not done so. To reaffirm their interpretation of the law 
in the form of a bill might not get the acquiescence of the 
king, and, in any case, to pass the law anew implied that their 
interpretation was without foundation in the first place. The 
expedient ultimately adopted was to have Parliament, sitting 
as a high court, state its interpretation of the law as a petition 
of right in which the king acquiesced. That is to say, the ac- 
tion of Parliament was analogous to that of our Supreme 
Court in affirming the constitutionality of a piece of legislation. 

This same need of some court of appeal to hold the balance 
between Parliament and the king was at the bottom of much 
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of the trouble precipitated by the Long Parliament. The solu- 
tion ultimately reached in the English constitution was, of 
course, to make Parliament practically the supreme factor in 
the government. But, as Doctor Pease points out, this was 
not the only solution open to the opponents of the claim of 
the king to divine right. In fact an alternative theory ap- 
peared early in the discussion, based, in brief, on the assimip- 
tion that both the executive and the legislature ought to con- 
form to a vague principle which, by a misinterpretation of. 
Magna Charta, was called the "law of the land." To be more 
specific, the "implied argument was that the law of the land 
in a time of great and evident danger was the law of solus 
populi; and that Parliament as supreme judge of the laws of 
the land was judge also of the existence of such a law and of 
the necessity of invoking it" (p. 18). 

Doctor Pease proceeds in the subsequent chapters of his 
essay to show how a minority faction of the Independents 
carried this doctrine to a logical conclusion. Faced with the 
refusal of Parliament to act in the manner prescribed by this 
theory, this group formulated the doctrine of the origin of 
government by a compact of the people and, in the Agreement 
of the People, undertook to formulate the principles that ought 
to limit the action of both king and Parliament, in short, a 
written constitution. Doctor Pease is not quite willing to say 
that the Levellers were also prepared to set up a judicial body 
to decide the constitutionality of a given action, but he shows 
clearly that they were conscious of the practical need of such a 
body under a written constitution. 

Neither of these two authors uncovers points that are 
wholly novel to careful students of English politics in the 
seventeenth century, but both of them say in an authoritative 
form, citing chapter and verse, things it was essential to have 
established in order to appraise correctly the significance of 
the happenings of the seventeenth century in the development 
of the English constitution. 

William Thomas Laprade. 
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The Odyssky of a Torpedoed Transport. By Y. Translated from the 
French by Grace Fallow Norton. Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1918,— vi, 217 pp. $125 net 

This purports to be a series of letters by a young officer of 
the French merchant marine relating his experience between 
August, 1914, and February, 1917, in voyages in auxiliary war 
service in the ship Pamir. It is said that the publication of 
these anonymous leters made a great sensation in France where 
the volume became the leading war book of the hour. 

Certainly Y's letters are highly interesting. They reveal the 
importance of the work of merchant vessels in serving army 
and navy and also the great risks which officers and men of the 
merchant marine must take with little chance of recognition or 
distinction. The Pamir had neither guns nor wireless and was 
otherwise insufficiently equipped. It is more than hinted that 
her owners were more profiteering than patriotic. Yet, in 
spite of bungling direction on the part of government officials, 
Fourgues, her captain, managed his ship with such skill and 
bravery that she gave good service to the allied cause until she 
finally fell victim to a torpedo. 

These letters have a marked literary quality, and it is diffi- 
cult to think of them as the work of an officer of the merchant 
marine. Captain Fourgues is portrayed as so able and far- 
seeing a critic of French naval affairs that one must hesitate 
to accept the view, expressed by the translator, that these 
letters were not written for publication. In fact the book 
reads like an exceedingly ingenious and skillful criticism of 
the French conduct of war on the seas. 



Henry Thoreau, as Remembered by a Young Friend. By Edward 
Waldo Emerson. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1917,— ix, 152 pp. $125. 

The "young friend," a son of Ralph Waldo Emerson and a 
country doctor at Concord, has during his long practice had 
opportunity to talk with many humble folk who were asso- 
ciated in diflFerent capacities with Thoreau, pupils in his 
schools, workers in his father's pencil factory, and the like. 
Their statements communicated to the author form the bulk 
of thirty pages of notes at the end of the volume. The 
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work proper, about twice as long, bears the earmarks of being 
an enlarged lecture. A better combination of the two kinds of 
material would have made a better book, but at the expense of 
the full first-hand accounts which comprise the author's main 
original contribution to Thoreau lore. In one case the signal 
for a note is given (for "the rendition of Sims and Bums," 
p. 113) but the note does not appear. Two excellent portraits 
represent the naturalist in youth and in maturity. 

Dr. Emerson refutes the notion current in his time and 
since that Thoreau was selfish and lazy, by the representation 
in a new light of his support of his family in the pencil busi- 
ness. His practical ability and mechanical ingenuity are amply 
and sometimes humorously shown. The Walden experiment 
was performed "to get advantageous conditions to do his 
work, exactly as a lawyer or banker or any man whose work 
requires concentration is sure to leave his home to do it. . . 
Meantime he earned the few dollars it took to keep him." 
This ability to support himself with very little labor and 
expense, and his choice to spend the greater part of his time 
in what Mr. Emerson aptly calls "happy loneliness" seem to 
have constituted the main ground for the complaint of his 
"practical" neighbors about him. 

That Thoreau was sufficiently unlike other people than 
Bronson Alcott, however, is shown by an incident in a hostess' 
parlor (notes, page 146) : "Mrs. Ricketson, playing at her 
piano, struck into 'The Campbells are Coming.' Thoreau put 
down his book and began to dance — a sylvan dance, as of a 
faun among rocks and bushes in a sort of labyrinthine fashion, 
now leaping over obstacles, then advancing with stately 
strides, returning in curves, then coming back in leaps. Alcott, 
coming in, stood thunderstruck to see 'Thoreau acting* his 
feelings in motion, as he called it. Alcott did not have that 
kind of feelings." 

The contrast between Thoreau's and Alcott's ideas and 
habits is brought out effectively in several other places. The 
two worked together making Alcott's summer house at Con- 
cord, and Thoreau wrote to Emerson, "Ah, he is a crooked 
stick himself. He is getting on now so many knots an hour." 

One is tempted to quote many excellent things in the book. 
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A delightfully characteristic passage is a paragraph from a 
letter to Dr. Emerson's little sister (notes, page 133) : 

"I found a nice penknife on the bank of the river this after- 
noon, which was probably left there by some villager who went 
there to bathe lately. Yesterday I found a nice arrowhead, 
which was lost some time before by an Indian who was hunt- 
ing there. The knife was a very little rusted; the arrowhead 
was not rusted at all." 

Equally characteristic was his answer on his death bed to 
his Calvinist aunt, who asked anxiously whether he had made 
his peace with God: "I did not know we had ever quarelled. 
Aunt." 

One's renewed impression of Thoreau's personality after 
this really valuable new light shed upon it is, I believe, much 
that of a faun reincarnate, combined with some of the wit, the 
whimsical perverseness, the sh3mess and temerity, and the 
devotion to duty, of Charles Lamb. 

H. M. Elus. 



lou Db£ams op an Ioi^e Day. By Henry £. Harman, Litt. D. Illus- 
trated. The State Company: Columbia, S. C, 1917,—^ pp. 

This attractive volume of prose and verse is divided into 
three parts. The first is an account of a yachting cruise 
through the inland waters of Florida. Dr. Harman tells us 
that this is the only satisfactory way to travel in Florida. It 
is thus that the man from the city can escape the noise and 
confusion of urban life without merely exchanging it for the 
empty life of the conventional swell hotel. Here and there 
in these pages are descriptions that have unusual charm and 
freshness. They reveal the basis of the verse that is scattered 
through the book — vefse that is genuine and often felicitous. 
Dr. Harman combines the ability to see with responsive feel- 
ing. He finds at times in both his verse and prose adequate 
expression for these glimpses of nature that stir his heart. 

The bits of information as to the route to be followed and 
likely spots to be hunted out will doubtless interest the pro- 
spective traveler to Florida. Some of the more personal items 
and remarks add little to the merit of the book. The sight of 
the stunted pine on the shore, a moonlight scene on the river. 
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something seen as a picture and felt as an experience — these 
are the things that are especially well rendered. The narra- 
tive prose and the random observations sometimes fall short 
of interesting the reader. 

In the second part the author tells how, by taking up golf 
and out of door recreation, he escaped the breakdown in 
health that too close application to a successful business ca- 
reer made imminent. He tells a fishing story, a story of 
Florida life, and gives us his gospel of love for nature. 

The third portion of the book contains a plea for the culti- 
vation of literature, especially poetry, a chapter on "Ideals in 
the Spirit of Higher Living," and one on "The Gentle Art of 
Being Kind." The philosophy of life, or natural religion, that 
the author gives expression to is sane and wholesome and 
vital. It does honor to his spirit and character, and it to a 
great degree explains the appeal of the author's verse. But it 
is rather in the verse and in those paragraphs of prose in 
which things seen become the basis of a spiritual experience 
rendered as a flash of poetic vision that the author is original. 

Ai3ERT M. Webb. 



East by West: Essays in Transp(«tation. By A. J. Morrison. 
JBoston: Sherman, French and Company, 1917, — 177 pp. $125 net. 

This essay professes to be "a commentary on the political 
framework within which the East India trade has been car- 
ried on from very early times, starting with Babylon and end- 
ing very near Babylon." After sketching the course of trade 
and commerce in the times when Babylon was a magnificent 
city, Mr. Morrison's graceful pen follows the paths by which 
the world has gone West. He passes successively from Meso- 
potamia to Tyre and Sidon, Greece, Constantinople, Rome, 
the Italian cities, Western Europe, and the Americas. When 
the farthest frontiers of the West had been reached, from the 
Golden Gate new ocean paths were traversed to the East. 
With the East India trade as a nexus, the author rapidly sur- 
veys the world's transportation methods and routes for forty 
centuries and ends with the Bagdad Railway. 

The eflFect of the succession of sketches Mr. Morrison pre- 
sents is somewhat kaleidoscopic. He has gathered together an 
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endless variety of interesting things and oflFers to the reader 
a series of pen pictures in high colors. But they are so brief 
and are exhibited to the reader so rapidly as to leave his eye 
dazzled and his mind almost confused. However, as a novelty 
in the discussion of world transportation questions Mr. Mor- 
rison's work is certainly of unusual interest. 



Essays in Was Time. Further Studies in the Task of Social 

Hygiene. By Havelock Ellis. Boston and New York: Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 1917,-252 pp. 
Right and Wrong After the War. By Bernard Iddings Bell. Boston 

and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918, — ix, 187 pp. 

$125 net. 

Havelock Ellis, the distinguis^hed English scientist, has col- 
lected in this volume a considerable number of short essays, 
many of them having direct connection with the problems of 
war time. Some of his subjects are "Evolution and War," 
"War and Eugenics," "Morality in Warfare," "Is War Dim- 
inishing?" "War and the Birth Rate," and "War and De- 
mocracy." In time of war Mr. Ellis has a hopeful attitude 
toward plans to ensure the preservation of the world's peace 
in the future. He says that "the vast conflagration of today 
must not conceal from our eyes the great central fact that war 
is diminishing, and will one day disappear as completely as the 
mediaeval scourge of the Black Death. To reach this consum- 
mation all the best humanizing and civilizing energies of man- 
kind will be needed." 

Other important subjects discussed by Mr. Ellis are "Fem- 
inism and Masculinism," "The Nationalization of Health," 
"Eugenics and Genius," "Civilization and the Birth Rate," and 
"Birth Control." On these and other matters his style is clear 
and readable, his thought stimulating, and his views positive. 

Another voltune of essays on social problems is that by an 
American churchman, Dean Bell, of St. Paul's Cathedral 
Church, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. Dean Bell is considering 
especially the part which workers of the church are to play in 
applying Christian moral principles to the new problems of 
living. He discusses problems of restatement of Christian 
ethics, problems of the "hunger urge," problems of the "sex 
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urge/' problems of the local community, and national and in- 
ternational problems. It is a forward-looking book of pe- 
culiar interest to churchmen but containing a vigorous and 
sensible discussion of matters important to sdl good citizens. 
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The Princeton University Press has published a volume 
entitled "Tales of an Old Sea Port" by Wilfred Harold 
Munro, of Brown University. A sketch of the history of 
Bristol, Rhode Island, is followed by biographical accounts of 
old sea captains of the locality and narratives or journals of 
some of their important voyages. There are several illustra- 
tions of an unusual character. The book is of importance 
from the standpoint of local history, and relates in an interest- 
ing way tiie deeds of venturesome Bristol men in remote parts 
of the world. 



Rev. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, the eloquent Boston 
preacher of Syrian birth, has written a little book on "Militant 
America and Jesus Christ," which he has dedicated "to the 
soldiers of democracy on every battlefield." The essay is a 
study of the sayings of Jesus as affecting the question of the 
righteousness of the use of force in a good cause. Mr. Rih- 
bany is convincing in his argument that the followers of 
Christ are justified by his teachings in resisting German mili- 
tary aggression with the sword. Houghton MifHin Company, 
Boston, Mass. $.65 net. 



After the European War must come numerous problems of 
reconstruction. One of the most important of these is the 
training of soldiers who have been permanently injured or 
crippled so that they may be enabled to take useful, and at 
least partly self-supporting, places in the organization of eco- 
nomic society. George Edward Barton has written under the 
title "Reeducation," a book which contains important sug- 
gestions along this line derived from personal experience and 
extended investigation. The volume merits the careful con- 
sideration of social workers. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. $1.00 net. 



The Office of Farm Management of the United States De- 
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partment of Agriculture has recently published a "Geography 
of the World's Agriculture," by V. C. Finch, Assistant in 
Agricultural Geography, and O. E. Baker, Agriculturist. This 
is an exceedingly timely publication, showing by means of a 
large number of maps, diagrams, and tables the sources 
throughout the world of the principal agricultural products. 
Its use is made easy by excellent topical and geographical in- 
dexes. Teachers of commercial geography — especially the 
geography of food products — ^are under great obligations to 
the authors. Washington : Government Printing Office, 1917. 



The most important matter presented in the twelfth an- 
nual report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching is the new plan for a system of insurance and 
annuities for the benefit of the college and university teachers 
of the United States. * A commission k:onstituted by the 
Foundation has recommended the organization of a corpora- 
tion to be called the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion of America. The purpose of the corporation is "to pro- 
vide insurance and annuities for teachers and other persons 
employed by colleges, by universities, or by institutions en- 
gaged primarily in educational or research work; to oflFer 
policies of a character best adapted to the needs of such per- 
sons on terms as advantageous to its policyholders as shall be 
practicable ; and to conduct its business without profit to the 
corporation or to its stockholders; and the corporation shall 
transact its business exclusively upon a non-mutual basis and 
shall issue only non-particpating policies." The corporation 
proposes to begin its work with a very distinguished list of 
incorporators and trustees. The details of the proposed plan 
are of great interest and importance to every college teacher 
in the United States. The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 



The April number of the Studies in Philology, published by 
the University of North Carolina, contains a third series of 
Elizabethan studies. Especially noteworthy is a short article 
by Eden Phillpotts on "Hayes Barton," the birthplace of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. This is attractively illustrated from photo- 
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g^raphs by Mr. Phillpotts. Professor Edwin Greenlaw writes 
on "Spenser's Fairy M)rthology," and there are a number of 
other important articles by scholarly writers. 



The Historical Society of East and West Baton Rouge has 
issued the second volume of its proceedings. This report is 
a model for the detailed information which it gives regarding 
the work of the society. It contains many short but interest- 
ing papers dealing with state and local history. The editor is 
Professor M. L. Bonham, Jr., of Louisiana State University. 



The report of the secretary of the General Education Board 
for the year 1916-1917 contains an account of the activities of 
the Board in aiding a number of colleges and universities, in 
promoting the establishment of a strong medical college at the 
University of Chicago, and in aiding public education in 
various of the states. Especially interesting is the account of 
work done to improve the character of negro rural schools in 
nearly all the states of the South. The General Education 
Board, 61 Broadway, New York City. 



Bulletin No. 638 of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is a contribution from the Forest Service on "For- 
estry and Community Development," by Samuel T. Dana, As- 
sistant Chief of Forest Investigations. The bulletin is a most 
striking presentation of the eflFects of destructive lumbering 
and forest devastation. The text and the illustrations show 
the evils that have resulted in abandoned towns, deserted cut- 
over lands, eroded hillsides, abandoned railroads, and de- 
preciated property values. The pamphlet is a strong and 
convincing argument for the development of a rational tim- 
berland policy. 



"The Need for National Efficiency" is a reprint of part of 
an address delivered by Mr. Otto H. Kahn at Chicago, Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. Mr. Kahn has made in this and other addresses 
valuable contributions to popular understanding of the eco- 
nomic problems involved in the participation of the United 
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States in the war. He makes a plea for an of&dal body 
charged specifically with the duty of giving direction to the 
necessary general campaign of saving and also with the task 
of studying and advising on industrial and economic post- 
bellum problems. The address is a very eflFective argument 
against the haphazard handling of problems of gravest im- 
portance to the nation's welfare. 



The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute for the education of negro 
students will be celebrated on October 31 and November 1 at 
Hampton, Virginia. The dedication of the Robert C. Ogden 
memorial auditorium will occur on October 31 with an ad- 
dress by Chancelor J. H. Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University. 
If the condition of the public service shall warrant at the 
time, the President of the United States has agreed to be 
present and make an address on Friday, November 1. Presi- 
dent Alderman, of the University of Virginia, is also expected 
to speak on the same day. 



Dr. George E. Vincent, President of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, has recently published an interesting review of the 
work of the Foundation in the year 1917. During that year 
the Foundation expended in the various fields of war work 
nearly six million dollars. During the same period $3,630,000 
was expended for medical research and education in connec- 
tion with the Rockefeller Institute and the China Medical 
Board. Expenditures for various other philanthropies brought 
the total to between eleven and twelve million dollars. Dr. 
Vincent's review of these far-reaching philanthropies is ac- 
companied by many charts and illustrations. New York: 
The Rockefeller Foundation. 



The Guaranty Trust Company, of New York City, is pub- 
lishing and distributing free of charge to those who are in- 
terested a series of booklets on economic and financial sub- 
jects of current interest. Recent issues deal with "The Fed- 
eral Income Tax Law," "The War Finance Corporation Act," 
and "The War Excess Profits Tax Law." 140 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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SOUNDED in 1892, TA^ Sewanee Review has stead- 
ily and consistently maintained its policy, announced 
in the first issue, of being a serious literary and 
critical journal. Avoiding all temptation to court 
wider popularity through mere timeliness in its articles, 
it has ever sought to serve as a repository of the literary 
essay and the critical review. 

For the past ten years the magazine has drawn its 
contributions from a wide extent of country, represent- 
ing thirty-eight states of the Union as well as England 
and Japan. New York leads with a total of thirty-three 
contributions out of a total of two hundred and sixty- 
four; but nearly forty-five per cent have come from the 
South, so that the magazine has contributed its share 
towards helping to encourage and develop independence 
of thought, to mould public opinion, to raise the stand- 
ards of taste and literary expression, and to reflect the 
best tendencies in the culture and the life of the South- 
ern people. Though not unnaturally a large majority of 
the contributors have come from the colleges. The Re- 
view has not been merely an academic organ, but has 
covered a broad field of literature, art, history, economics, 
theology, and current questions, and has always tried to 
approach these subjects in a dignified manner, free from 
prejudice and undue partisanship. 



The Sewanee Review is conduded by members of 
the Faculties of the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, but has no ofiicial connedion with the Uni- 
versity. 
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Returning the Soldier to Civilian Life 

Chasb Going Woodhousb 

Smith CoUese 

The old idea that a pension is the right of every man who 
has served his country as a soldier or sailor, whether or not 
he has suffered any loss or disability from such service, has, 
with many another notion, passed away as a result of this 
war. That conception of the nature of pensions for many 
years dominated the pension legislation of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. The taxpayers were unjustly 
burdened with excessive pension lists. Then pension frauds 
caused a reaction and gave great strength to the belief, held 
by many even in the heyday of pension granting, that pensions 
were gratuities and violated the property rights of those who 
paid them. Under the influence of the World War and of 
more enlightened theories of social justice, recent legislation 
has been fairer both to the taxpayer and to his defender in 
the army and navy. The nations realize that, with the vast 
number of men under arms and the heavy casualty lists, it 
would be impossible at the end of the war to allow all those 
who have received any injury to settle down and live on a 
pension or in a home for soldiers or sailors provided by the 
state. Such a practice is demoralizing both to the pensioner 
and to the other elements of society. 

It has been estimated in the United States that, out of 
each one thousand soldiers, fifty will be totally and seventy- 
five partially disabled. Great Britain and France already 
count their pensioners by the hundred thousand and Canada 
hers by the thousand. The loss of life and capital in this war 
has been so great that when peace comes each nation will 
require for reconstruction every unit of labor power that can 
be mustered. There must be no non-producers after the war. 
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As much as possible of the labor power that has been called 
out during the war must be retained and every effort made to 
return the soldiers to productive work with all speed. The 
man who has suffered some injury in the war must be re- 
trained and made fit to take his place in the ranks of the 
producers. Not only is this re-training a duty which the state 
owes herself; she also owes it to the disabled men. War is a 
social risk. Under the present circumstances it involves every 
citizen equally. Soldiers are merely citizens delegated to per- 
form a certain public service and the state has an obligation to 
compensate them for all personal detriment incurred by that 
service so that they suffer no more through risk of war than 
every other citizen of the belligerent nation must. 

Most countries hold the position that soldiers and sailors 
with similar disabilities must receive similar compensation — 
varying, however, in most cases with rank — irrespective of 
previous training, social status, or income. This position is 
based on the theory that the state is benefited only by a healthy 
body and that a man is defending not only the state but also 
the privileged status which any special training, social stand- 
ing, or income may give him. A pension, therefore, should 
compensate only for losses of personal bodily ability resulting 
from war service. The belligerents are all acting in harmony 
with this principle when they grant pensions under various 
schedules of disability rates for specified injuries. But there 
is a tendency in modem military pension regulation increas- 
ingly to make the state bear all of a soldier's personal losses 
resulting from risks of any sort occurring during the period 
of his service. Great Britain through the system of alterna- 
tive pensions^ has practically arrived at that point, and the 
United States by offering cheap insurance up to the amount of 
$10,000 provides, in addition to compensation granted in direct 



^ A Statutory Committee of the Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation was ^»- 
jointed under the Naval and Military War Pension Act, 1915. This committee 
granted supplementary pensions to officers and men in like general financial cir- 
cumstances, when there was a serious disproportion between the amount of pen- 
sion granted for disability plus any other income and the pre-war income, because, 
without such suplementary pension, special hardship would no doubt exist Facil- 
ities have been secured so that children of disabled men may obtain an education 
equal to that which they would have received but for the war. This work is now 
carried on by the Ministry of Pensions. See Cd. 8750. 

Under the Pension Act an officer who shows that his retired pay under the 
act, his wound gratuity, and earnings aggregate less than his pre-war earnings, 
may be granted a total not to exceed his pre-war earnings up to a maximum ox 
£300 a year, plus half any pre-war earnings, between £300 and £600. 
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proportion to bodily disability, a partial means of protection 
for those whose personal training represents a capital invest- 
ment and for those who, if disabled, could not maintain their 
pre-war standard of living on the disability compensation 
granted. It should be added, however, that the benefits of 
the United States war risk insurance plan are open to all 
soldiers alike regardless of pre-war status. Probably the most 
eflFective provision for enabling the disabled soldier to retain 
his pre-war standard of living is to re-educate him in such a 
way that he will be able to obtain employment in a stable in- 
dustry upon his discharge from military service. 

The fact must also be considered that disabilities may pre- 
vent a man from getting accident insurance at normal rates 
and that such insurance is more necessary for a disabled man 
than for a normal man. For example, if a disabled soldier 
who had lost his right arm should lose his left in an industrial 
accident he would be helpless, while a normal man who suf- 
fered from the same accident would still have his right arm. 
Further, in countries with workmen's compen'sation laws 
which oblige employers to contribute to the insurance prem- 
iums, high rates for disabled men would be a deterrent to their 
employment. Great Britain, France and the United States 
have all more or less directly and adequately met this situation 
by schemes under which the pensioner is relieved from any 
abnormal cost due to war disabilities for personal insurance up 
to limited amounts. 

There has been a surprising degree of uniformity among 
the various belligerents in their methods of dealing with the 
disabled soldier. Differences in the measures adopted depend 
not upon any fundamental differences in the principles under- 
\ying them, but upon the differences in the social organization 
of the nations for which they are designed. Each nation is 
trying to restore its soldiers to their ante-bellum status. There 
is a great similarity between the principles followed and those 
underlying much of the recent legislation providing for work- 
men's compensation. 

Several definite steps in the treatment of injured men can 
be traced. First the disability is removed, as completely as med- 
ical science makes its possible, by treatment and the provision 
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of artificial limbs. Then there follows a period of training so 
that the injured member may be made to perform its normal 
function as perfectly as possible and that men who require 
artificial limbs may be taught to use them. In many cases it is 
not wise or even possible for the disabled man to return to his 
former occupation. In this case he must receive training 
fitting him for a new and suitable occupation and, at the com- 
pletion of the training, employment must be found for him. 

iMeanwhile the question of his pension must be settled. As 
we have noted, pensions are being generally granted in pro- 
portion to the degree of disability suffered and are sufficient 
to secure a decent standard of living when added to the 
amount which the man is still able to earn. His earning ca- 
pacity is estimated according to remaining ability and in no 
case is the pension decreased if the man should increase his 
earning capacity through training. This point is of great im- 
portance. In the early months of the war in Great Britain 
it was not made clear, and many disabled men refused to take 
vocational training fearing riiat it would result in a decrease 
of the amount of their pension. 

On the administrative side it has been found advisable to 
have a single administrative authority controlling all the ex- 
ecutive agencies dealing with disabled men. Also the work 
should be carried on by the government on a standard basis 
and not left to private benevolence; and, since the work of 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers is temporary, existing plants 
and institutions should be made use of whenever possible in 
order to save the large sums necessary to erect new ones. 

Functional re-education is the term under which are 
grouped all of the means, other than active surgical treatment 
and the provision of artificial limbs, adopted to secure the 
restoration of the maximum of its normal function to an in- 
jured part. Active and passive mechanotherapy, various electri- 
cal treatments, baths of various sorts, massage, g3rmnastics and 
exercises are employed. Experience has completely demon- 
strated the greater value of active movement, initiated by the 
patient himself, than of passive treatment. The exercises first 
given are simple and require little effort. For example the ex- 
ercises for the leg comprise walking along lines, straight or 
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irregular, stepping over obstacles of various heights and 
shapes, mounting or descending stairways with irregular 
treads, etc. Opinion is universal that work properly graded 
and selected has the highest therapeutic and psychic value and 
constitutes the best possible means of reaccustoming muscles 
and mind to action. Whenever possible the work given con- 
stitutes an introduction to the vocational training.^ 

This is the term applied to the instruction given to disabled 
men in order to make them employable. Primarily vocational 
training would seem to be a medical problem, but it is equally 
an educational and economic one. The first consideration is 
the remaining physical ability of the man. This must be de- 
cided by the medical officer. The function of the vocational 
officer is to connect the medical officer's knowledge with his 
own knowledge of modem industry. He must have an expert 
and detailed understanding of industries and of the methods 
of training workers for them, must know the demand for 
labor in the different industries and in new or projected in- 
dustries, the liability to seasonal employment, occupational dis- 
eases, etc. An expert survey of existing industrial conditions 
is essential. Every care must be taken to avoid the suggestion 
that disabled men are a special class and deserve special treat- 
ment in the industrial world. They must be taught not pas- 
times, but standard trades, for they must compete, on the merit 
of their work, with men who are whole. 

To get the full value of the functional and vocational 
training the disabled man must begin work as soon as the 
medical officer decides that he is physically fit for it. There 
must be continuity of treatment and the disabled man should 
pass from purely medical treatment to the vocational courses 
without a break. A definite plan has to be outlined with a 
view to combating the idea that, since the soldier has been in- 
jured in the defense of his country and through no fault of 
his own, he should be supported indefinitely by the public. This 
idea is not good for him. Men must be taught to use such 
energies as they have left for their own reconstruction. The 
French government has definitely ordered the physicians and 



*J. L. Todd ft T. B. Kidner: "The Retraining of Disabled Men/' pp. 8-11. 
Reprinted from American Medicine, New Series, Vol. XII, No. 5. 
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nurses to convince their patients that they can and should be- 
come self -supporting. It is of the greatest importance to get 
this idea firmly fixed, not only in the mind of the soldier, but 
also in the public mind. 

The best results are obtained where the man remains under 
military discipline for the whole period of training. Periods 
of waiting while passing from one institution to another and 
visits home have been found to upset the men. At present 
labor is so scarce and the public is so under the emotional 
stress of the war that disabled men can find employment with- 
out difficulty, and, if they return home before beginning their 
vocational training, they may decide that such training is not 
necessary for them. But after the war, when the labor market 
becomes more normal, it will not be so easy for the disabled 
man to find a position, and it is then that the results of the 
vocational training will show to his advantage. In Belgium 
the disabled soldier is not discharged from the army until the 
treatment, including compulsory vocational training, is com- 
pleted. In France re-education is continued under military 
discipline, but a man may refuse to take it and claim his dis- 
charge upon the completion of the medical treatment. The 
same conditions are true in Great Britain and Canada. 

Institutions for the re-education of laborers injured durii^ 
their work have existed for some years in Scandinavia, Bel- 
gium, and France. France began early in the war to devote 
attention to the possibility of adapting the methods of these in- 
stitutions to the re-education of disabled soldiers. The Labo- 
ratoire des Recherches sur le Travail Professionel is a govern- 
ment establishment under the direction of Dr. Jules Amar for 
the scientific examination of wounded men and more particu- 
larly to establish the percentage of their disability in the labor 
market. This laboratory employs a method of graphic regis* 
tration for the analysis of the man's movements in relation to 
their regularity, direction, speed, and the force they expend. 
The measure of the man's disability, maladroitness and general 
incapacity is deduced from the data gathered during the an- 
alysis. Dr. Amar has estimated that eighty per cent of the 
mutilated are capable of recovering their working and social 
value by re-education, by supplementing the diminished ca- 
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pacity of the disabled man with a greater knowledge of his 
trade, superior technical instruction, or better vocational ad- 
justment. For example, a little skill in mechanical drawing, 
ability to read and interpret a blue print, and knowledge of 
simple shop arithmetic, will enable an ordinary workman to 
become a foreman or superintendent, and thus a man who has 
been injured in such a way as to make it impossible for him 
to go back to running a machine may be taught to be a 
foreman. 

One of the most interesting centres for re-education is the 
Institut Militaire Beige de Re-Education Professionelle at 
Port Villez, Vernon. It was opened in August, 1915, and has 
already paid back to the Belgian government the entire capital 
cost of installation and is self-supporting. It has accommoda- 
tion for some 1,200 men. The men are still mobilized and are 
not discharged until their training is complete. The entire 
population of Belgium being liable to military service, the di- 
rector can require the services of the best craftsmen as in- 
structors at soldier's pay. Some forty-five trades are taught. 
Quantities of supplies have been made for the government 
such as pickets, stakes, and the large wickerwork shields used 
to lay on swampy ground under the gun-carriages. The men 
are given in addition to army pay, five to twenty centimes an 
hour according to the work done, and, further, any surplus 
profits are funded for their benefit. When a disabled man is 
considered efficient in his trade, he is discharged ; but he must 
first take a furlough of three months during which time he 
must report at intervals to the Director to satisfy him that he 
is earning a decent living. If, upon his discharge, he has an 
opportunity to start in business for himself he is given a com- 
plete outfit and a stock of raw material.^ 

In England men who have suflFered amputation receive 
treatment and training at the Queen Mary's Auxiliary Hos- 
pitals at Brighton and Roehampton. The men receive the first 
treatment at Brighton where they remain for some weeks. 
Then they are transferred to Roehampton for the fitting of 
artificial limbs. Vocational training is started as soon as pos- 



* Special Bulletin, Canmdian Military Hospital Commiuion, April, 1916, gives 
details of rehabilitation work in Belgium and Prance. 
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sible at Brighton and continued at Roehampton. Among the 
courses offered are those in electrical work, motors, running 
of automobiles, telephones, engineering, carpentry, fancy 
leather work, basket making, bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
other commercial subjects. Arrangements have been made 
with other institutions to offer the patient at Roehampton in- 
struction in architecture, design, baking, chemistry, photogra- 
phy, tailoring, telegraphy and other subjects. The hospital 
maintains an employment bureau and has been most successful 
in placing the men immediately upon their discharge. 

For disabled men who, even after they have had vocational 
training, are not able to compete in the open market there are 
the Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops. This institution was 
started during the South African War as a result of the diflS- 
culty which the Soldiers' and Sailors' Help Society experi- 
enced in finding remunerative work for the badly disabled. It 
has been running successfully on a self-supporting basis for 
ten years. New funds were raised as a memorial to Lord 
Roberts in 1915, and now there are several branches in the 
larger cities. Bach man starts with a wage of twenty shillings 
a week and when trained receives union rates. Women and 
girls are employed on certain processes, the preference being 
given to dependents of disabled soldiers. Toy making, car- 
pentry, leatherwork, box making, decoration, and designing 
are the principal occupations. 

Special training centers have had to be provided for the 
blind both in France and in England. Nearly a thousand Eng- 
lish soldiers had been blinded in the war up to the end of 1917 ; 
and, of this number, 224 have passed through St. Dunstan's 
Hostel, Regent's Park, London, having learned a trade. This 
hostel was started by, and is under the direction of, Sir Arthur 
Pearson. Wounded soldiers with damaged eyes are sent to a 
special military hospital in London. While they are under- 
going surgical treatment, they are visited by instructors from 
St. Dunstan's who aim first to keep up their fighting spirit 
and to start them on some simple work as soon as it is prac- 
ticable. When the active medical treatment is finished, if the 
man wishes training, he is transferred to St. Dunstan's. There 
he is taught Braille reading and writing. Courses are given in 
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massage, telephone operating, boot making, mat making, bas- 
ketry, shorthand and typewriting, market gardening, and 
poultry farming. The work in poultry farming is particularly 
interesting. The men are taught to distinguish birds of dif- 
ferent breeds by touch, to manage incubators, and to prepare 
fowl for the market. The instruction is continued on a farm 
in the country, and a six weeks' training course is offered free 
to wives or other female relatives of blind men going into the 
business. « 

Instruction at St. Dunstan's is mainly given by men who 
are themselves blind. The more intelligent and apt soldiers are 
kept as pupil teachers in order that the newcomer may be 
encouraged by the fact that his teacher was only recently 
blinded just as he was. The men are taught to play as well as 
to work. They hold two dances a week ; they row, swim, have 
races and are given physical drill under the command of a 
blind non-commissioned officer. 

In some cases the training has enabled men to return to 
their former occupations ; in others, men are making a better 
living than they did before the war. The duration of the 
training depends upon the capacity of the individual and the 
nature of his work, but the average period is six months. An 
"After Care" branch under the management of the National 
Institute for the Blind keeps in touch with the men who have 
left the hostel. 

Men discharged on account of tuberculosis present a diffi- 
cult problem. Often they can be granted no pension, since it 
is hard to prove that the condition has been caused or aggra- 
vated by service. In France they are not admitted to the re- 
education centers, but the Minister of the Interior has estab- 
lished sanitary stations where patients may stay for not more 
than three months. The object is to teach them the way in 
which they should live so that they will not become centers of 
infection. Far advanced cases are cared for in existing insti- 
tutions. There is a Comite Departmental d' Assistance aux 
MUitaires Tuberculoux in each department. This committee 
is usually connected with some institution or hospital. It con- 
ducts dispensaries and visits the men to make sure that they 
have the means to live as they should. The care of the non- 
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pensionable, of course, falls upon the civil authorities or upon 
private societies.* In England the public health authorities 
care for the tubercular cases. Canadian soldiers returning 
with tuberculosis remain under military jurisdiction. They 
are treated in special sanatoria and are taught occupations 
compatible with their strength. No formal instruction can be 
given, however, as many of the patients are bed cases, and the 
great majority are not able to keep at work for any length of 
time. 

The experience of Canada with her disabled soldiers is of 
mterest in the United States because the industrial customs 
of the two countries are much the same and the soldiers much 
alike. In the spring of 1915, when the men began to return 
invalided home, the Department of Militia and Defence form- 
ed a committee of three to provide for the care and treatment 
of those who would require to remain for a period in a con- 
valescent home. The problem proved to be a bigger one 
than had been expected, and, in June, 1915, a Military Hos- 
pital Commission was appointed to deal with the provision of 
hospital accommodation and convalescent homes in Canada.^ 
This Commission consisted of eighteen members appointed by 
Order-in-Council, a member appointed by the governor of 
each province, and the administrative officers. 

Early in 1916 it was realized that it was necessary to de- 
fine relations between the Military Hospital Commission and 
the Department of Militia and Defence in matters affecting 
the administration and discipline in the hospitals and conval- 
escent homes. In June a Military Hospital Commission Com- 
mand was created as part of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force for Home Service.® The Command was divided into 
ten units with headquarters in the ten principal cities of 
Canada. Men invalided home were drafted into this com- 
mand. Thus all men receiving treatment or training in Can- 
ada remain under military discipline. 

The work of the Commission fell into four main divisions : 
1. The provision of hospitals and convalescent homes for men 



* For an account of the work in France, see Report by Major J. L. Todd, 
Canadian Military Hospital Commission, 1916. 

* Order-inoCouncil, No. 1540, 30th June, 1915. Has been revised sereral 
times, 14th Oct., 1915, 5th Oct., 1916, 7th April, 1917. 

* OrderinCouncil, No. 1469, 24th June, 1916. 
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returned invalided from the front and for men left behind by 
battalions proceeding overseas. 2. The provision of vocational 
training and general instruction in convalescent homes especi- 
ally for men whose disabilities prevent their returning to their 
previous occupations. 3. The administration of a Command 
known as the Military Hospital Commission Command. 4. The 
operation of a central office which co-operates with the Pro- 
vincial Government in assisting men to find employment as 
soon as they have been discharged. 

With the increasingly large number of returned men, still 
further reorganization has been found necessary. In March, 
1918, the Military Hospital Commission was abolished and its 
functions divided between the Ministry of Militia and Defence 
and the Invalided Soldiers' Commission which is a department 
of the newly established Ministry of Soldiers' Civil Re-estab- 
lishment. All returned men and officers are now drafted into 
a depot battalion under the regular military organization. 
Branches of this battalion are stationed in the different sec- 
tions of Canada so that the men may be near their own homes. 
Each branch has five sections: 1. The Casualty Section, com- 
prising all ranks returned from overseas who are pending dis- 
posal of the adjutant-general, or are pending discharge, irre- 
spective of category. 2. The Details Section, comprising all 
returned ranks who require out-patient care but are fit for 
light duty. 3. The Hospital Section, comprising all ranks who 
require hospital treatment. 4. Leave and Furlough Section, to 
which are posted all ranks on leave or furlough from over- 
seas. 5. Discharge Section, which actually carries out the dis- 
charge. 

The hospitals and hospital trains are administered by the 
Department of Militia and Defence which controls the men 
until they are struck oflf the strength or discharged. The con- 
valescent homes and sanatoria remain under the Invalided 
Soldiers' Commission. This Commission also directs the vo- 
cational training in the military hospitals as well as in its own 
institutions, and supplies artificial limbs, orthopaedic boots 
and other appliances under arrangements agreed upon from 
time to time by the Minister of Militia and Defence and the 
Minister of Soldiers' Civil Re-establishment. Men found too 
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ill for further work, those who need long hospital treatment 
and those suffering from tuberculosis, epilepsy, paralysis, 
mental troubles and other enduring or incurable disease are 
discharged from the Depot Battalion immediately upon their 
arrival in Canada and are transferred to the care of the In- 
valided Soldiers* Commission. 

There are now some fifty institutions operated directly by 
the Department of Militia and Defence and twenty-seven 
others operated by the Invalided Soldiers' Commission, be- 
sides hospitals for the insane and civilian hospitals to which 
men may be sent for special treatment. These institutions 
have been made available through arrangements with Provin- 
cial Governments, Health Associations, municipal and other 
bodies. In some cases it has been necessary to erect buildings, 
in others existing buildings have been altered. The Military 
Hospitals Commission established a Works Department in 
September, and has saved much expense by doing this con- 
struction work itself. In connection with the tuberculosis 
cases the policy is to utilize existing sanatoria and to increase 
the accommodation by making grants towards additional pa- 
vilions and where necessary for additional administrative 
buildings. The government contributes 50 per cent of the 
cost of the additional buildings, which are then at its disposal 
for as long a period as they are needed for soldiers. At the 
end of this time, they will be turned over to the institution. 

At first the conception of convalescent homes was as places 
of rest and relaxation. Hundreds of private homes were of- 
fered and staffed with volunteer nurses. The men were treat- 
ed as pampered invalids and supplied with every comfort. 
There was no harm in this treatment for a few days, but it 
was found to be most pernicious when extended over long per- 
iods. Both European and Canadian experience has shown that 
convalescent homes with lax discipline and idleness are bad. 
The standard of living is different from that to which the men 
have been accustomed and which they will be able to maintain 
after their discharge. Convalescent homes are now regarded 
as places of rehabilitation and run under military discipline. 

Like the other belligerent nations, Canada supplies and 
keeps in repair and renews artificial limbs for her soldiers. 
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The Military Hospitals Commission opened a factory in Tor- 
onto, July, 1916, and makes the limbs needed. In this way the 
best models are secured, and there is considerable saving of 
expense. It has been difficult to secure competent workmen, 
but men, preferably those who themselves wear artificial limbs, 
are being trained. As limbs will have to be repaired and re- 
newed for the next forty years or so, it is proposed to open 
factories in other parts of Canada for the convenience of dis- 
abled men. 

Special provision has been made for certain types of dis- 
abled soldiers. It is expected that there will be a fairly large 
number of permanent cases of tuberculosis. If a man suflFer- 
ing from, or with a tendency towards, tuberculosis has been 
passed by the medical officer at the time of enlistment and has 
not concealed the fact of the disease, he is entitled to treat- 
ment. The minimum period of treatment is six months. Men 
in the sanatoria continue, like other invalided men, to receive 
full pay until they are either cured or discharged for pension. 

Of the total number of soldiers invalided to Canada, the 
proportion of nervous and mental cases has been fairly con- 
stant at ten per cent. At first these cases were sent to the 
provincial insane hospitals. Later a military hospital at Co- 
bourg was devoted to war neurosis. These cases are kept 
under observation for some time, and if prolonged treatment 
seems necessary, or if the case is incurable, the patient is sent 
to the provincial insane hospital of his home province. While 
shell shock has been prevalent enough to arouse a good deal 
of public apprehension, the work carried on by the nerve 
specialists at the Cobourg Hospital has demonstrated that skil- 
fully applied individual methods of treatment are capable of 
eflFecting complete cures in a comparatively short time. One 
instance is given of a man whose mind was a blank but who 
recovered and was able to resume his position as accountant 
in a bank. The medical officer discovered that he had been 
interested in golf. He was taken to the links and his interest 
stimulated, and, once aroused, his brain became opened to other 
external suggestions. It is in such cases, as assistant to the 
psychiatrist, that the social worker is of great value. She can 
make a study of the personality of the afflicted individual, his 
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past social environment, his hobbies, etc. Her services are 
also important in "follow-up" work after the patient has been 
discharged from the hospital. 

Canadian soldiers who are suflFering from slight wounds 
and those who have lost their sight are kept in England for 
treatment. The others are returned to Canada as soon as pos- 
sible. These returned men may be divided into three classes : 
1. Men for immediate discharge without pension, as unfit for 
overseas service but capable of taking up their previous civil- 
ian occupation. 2. Men whose condition, due to or aggra- 
vated by service, may be benefited by further medical treat- 
ment in hospital, convalescent home, or sanatorium. 3. Men 
with a permanent disability, due to or aggravated by service, 
which could not be benefited by further medical treatment 
and whose cases will be immediately considered by the Pen- 
sions Board. No invalided soldier can be discharged until a 
Board of Medical Officers has certified that further treatment 
or hospital care will not improve his condition or that it is ad- 
visable that he should pass under his own control. No dis- 
charge is now put through until a notification has been re- 
ceived from the Board of Pension Commissioners as to 
whether a man is to be pensioned or not, and, if so, the date 
upon which the pension will commence. 

Each man is brought singly before a Medical Board of 
three officers. Those in Class 1 are discharged, receive pay 
and allowances to date, plus pay and allowance for thirty days 
as a bonus. Men in Class 2 are sent to a suitable institution, 
and men in Class 3 are discharged after their pension has been 
settled. Each man upon discharge is supplied with suitable 
underclothing, a suit of civilian clothes and a cap and, in 
winter, with an overcoat, or he may be credited with the cost 
of these articles. All men, before discharge, also appear be- 
fore a representative of the Invalided Soldiers* Commission 
and fill up and sign a form giving certain information about 
themselves, stating where they wish to go and what employ- 
ment they desire. Copies of this form are sent to the head 
office of the Commission, to the Medical Officer of the district 
to which the man is going, to the Employment Commission 
of his province and to the local secretary of the Canadian Pa- 
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triotic Fund. All men are given free transportation, and, for 
a long journey, sleepers and meals are provided. Word is 
always sent ahead that the men are coming so that Welcome 
Committees may be at the train. An officer or a non-commis- 
sioned officer is in charge of all parties. 

As has been noted above, men in Class 2 requiring further 
hospital treatment are sent to a suitable institution. In all the 
hospitals various forms of work constitute a part of the treat- 
ment, but the Invalided Soldiers' Commission is only empow- 
ered to provide re-education in new vocations for men whose 
disabilities render them unfit to follow their previous occupa- 
tions. It is evident that a great many other men would be 
glad to have training which would more adequately equip them 
to earn a living. Each man, who, from his medical record, 
appears to be unable to follow his previous occupation is 
specially examined by the Disabled Soldiers' Training Board 
of his province. The findings of this board are submitted to 
the head office of the Invalided Soldiers' Commission ; and, if 
retraining is approved, the vocational officer for the province 
is notified to arrange for the man's training in some suitable 
institution. This Board consists of the vocational officer for 
the province, the medical officer in charge of the district, and 
a member of the Provincial Advisory Committee. In making 
its examination the Board makes a careful investigation of 
each man's education and industrial history, habits, hobbies, 
recreation, appearance and personal tastes. In training a man 
for a new occupation, his personal desires must be taken into 
account as well as his physical condition and the economic 
factors. 

The Provincial Advisory Council usually includes some 
expert in education, an agriculturist, an employer, and a labor 
representative. It has general advisory powers for the co- 
ordination of local efforts with the work of the Federal offi- 
cials and for securing the co-operation of local educational 
institutions. The local vocational officers are under the di- 
rection of the Vocational Secretary of the Commission at Ot- 
tawa. 

The Vocational Secretary was appointed in January, 1916, 
and, at first, the work was begun on a small scale and in an ex- 
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perimental manner. Now classes are held in the various in- 
stitutions under the direction of the Invalided Soldiers' Own- 
mission in general school subjects, arts and crafts, mechanical 
and architectural drawing, automobile and internal combustion 
engine work, carpentry, machine work, shorthand, typewriting, 
accounting and other commercial subjects and preparation for 
the Civil Service examinations. Various educational institu- 
tions have opened their doors for special work. For example, 
in the machine shops at McGill University, Montreal, invalided 
men are learning to become machinists and electricians. The 
outdoor work has been the most successful and is being intro- 
duced into as many convalescent homes as possible. Courses 
are given in agriculture, market gardening, poultry farming, 
and bee keeping. The Ontario Reformatory has been taken 
over by the government as the Guelph Military Convalescent 
Home. Here there is good agricultural land, a woolen mill, 
machine shop, broom shop, woodworking shop, creamery, 
limekiln, hydrator, stone crusher, abattoir, and a clay prod- 
ucts plant, so that facilities are present for teaching a number 
of trades. There is a large and growing demand for men 
who understand the care and use of tractors, gasoline en- 
gines, pumps, threshing machines and the other labor saving 
devices of the modern farm. In the western provinces training 
for such work bids fair to be one of the most popular and use- 
ful lines for partially disabled men. Men who have been 
granted re-education are maintained by the government and al- 
lowances are made to their dependents. These allowances are 
continued for one month after the period of training is com- 
pleted. 

The problem of vocational work for tubercular patients is 
a difficult one. It was taken up in the sanatorium at St. 
Agathe in November, 1916. Handicraft work in wood and 
metal, reed and raffia work, sign writing, mechanical drawing, 
motor mechanics, and general and commercial subjects are 
now being taught. Some of the bed patients have been taught 
to operate special hand looms. Textiles woven by them have 
been sold in Montreal for as high as eight dollars a yard with- 
out being marked in any way to indicate their being the output 
of invalided soldiers. 
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It is encouraging to note that many disabled men who have 
had vocational training are now in a better industrial position 
than they were before the war. From Manitoba is reported 
the case of a man who had worked in coal mines above ground 
and as a general laborer. He contracted chronic bronchitis 
while in service. He has been taught shorthand and t)rpe- 
writing and his general education improved, and he now has a 
position in a local office of the Forestry Department at $1,000 
a year. Another case is that of a former locomotive fireman 
who lost his left arm three inches below the shoulder. He 
has been trained as a telegrapher and is now station master 
and telegrapher at a small town at $105 a month. A number 
of similar cases could be quoted from the reports of the voca- 
tional officers. 

It is difficult to give definite percentages of disabled men 
who have received instruction during their period of conval- 
escence, as the work is taken up on a small scale and in a most 
informal manner and has been g^dually extended. On De- 
cember 22, 1917, there were 2,199 men taking vocational train- 
ing in some form. The total number of men under the charge 
of the Military Hospitals Commission at that date was 11,938 
of whom 6,274 were in-patients, 5,151 out-patients and 513 
on furlough. The in-patients include men in the sanatoria, 
active treatment hospitals, and special institutions for mental 
disease. In the sanatoria and in several of the active treatment 
hospitals bedside occupations are provided, but no records 
are kept as the men are only able to work for short periods. 
Some 20,000 men have been returned to Canada up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, suffering from wounds and disease. Of this 
number 1,900 have been granted courses in re-education. 
Roughly speaking, then, some ten per cent of the disabled have 
required re-education for new occupations, but it should be 
pointed out that this is only of those returned to Canada and 
that, since only the more seriously wounded are returned, the 
percentage of the whole of the disabled would be much less.'' 

There is a commission in each province for the purpose 
of securing employment for discharged soldiers. In order to 



^ Figures furnished by Mr. T. B. Ridner, Vocational Secretary, Military 
Hospitals Commission. 
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enable men to be met on arrival at their homes and furnished 
with employment, the interested Employment Commission is 
furnished with a statement giving sufficient details of every 
man discharged. Employment is readily obtainable at present, 
but the commissions are working on the problems of employ- 
ment after the war. In Ontario local branches are being es- 
tablished and publicity committees are active in interesting 
employers in the work of the commission. There is no system 
of well regulated public labor exchanges in Canada, but these 
commissions will, to a great extent, take the place of such a 
system. They have also acted as intermediaries between the 
men and the government in dealing with matters of back pay, 
pension, etc., where the men have complained. They are in 
touch with various Returned Soldiers' Organizations and have 
done good work in directing the leaders of such organizations 
along right lines. 

In making appointments to civil service positions prefer- 
ence is given to returned members of the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force, especially to those disabled on active service 
and unable to return to their previous employment. All ap- 
pointments, of course, are subject to the Civil Service Act 
and are made with due regard to capacity to discharge the 
duties of the position. A large proportion of the disabled 
soldiers will recover sufficient strength for more active occupa- 
tions; and men, especially those with agricultural experience, 
are discouraged from taking sedentary occupations, as outdoor 
work is generally better for them and as the country needs 
men for the development of the natural resources. 

In England, the employment of disabled and returned 
soldiers has been dealt with satisfactorily by the national sys- 
tem of labor exchanges. Each exchange reports weekly to the 
appropriate local committees of the Pensions Ministry par- 
ticulars of all discharged men who have been placed or who 
have not as yet found work. The great dearth of labor has 
made it possible for almost every discharged man to find em- 
ployment. After the war the situation will be more difficult 
for disabled men; and, with this in view, the Ministry of 
Labor has been collecting information with regard to the 
processes and employments in which men suffering from vari- 
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ous degrees of disability could render service as valuable as 
that of able-bodied men. Trade Advisory Boards of em- 
ployers and employees have been established in some thirteen 
trades to consider the question of training and apprenticeship 
and the particular processes available for disabled men. It 
has been suggested that Advisory Wages Boards representing 
workmen's organizations and employers be established to ad- 
vise as to rates of pay for discharged soldiers whose disability 
prevents them from earning ordinary standard rates. This is 
done on the principle that a man capable of performing his 
work efficiently must be paid full rates without reference to 
the fact of his pension. 

In Italy the officials in charge of re-habilitation are faced 
by a problem rather diflFerent from that of England, France, 
and Canada. Italy is still largely an agricultural country, and 
there is a large amount of illiteracy among the peasants. Pri- 
mary education is the first essential in the Italian program of 
re-education. The schools for the disabled men are under 
military authority and discipline, and the men are not dis- 
charged until after they have completed a course of training. 
In general the schools have been organized and are supported 
by private initiative. They have the same object as the schools 
of the other belligerent countries — ^to make the disabled man a 
useful and productive citizen. Stress is placed on agricultural 
training and on the handicrafts which can be followed at 
home, for there are no factories in many of the districts. In 
the north, near the industrial centers, the men are also being 
trained as mechanics. 

Germany is following the same general principles as the 
Allies. Pensions are granted in proportion to disability and 
are not decreased if earning capacity is increased through 
training. Artificial limbs are provided, repaired, and renewed 
by the military authorities. Vocational training is not com- 
pulsory, but the men are under military discipline until the 
medical treatment is finished. 

The Imperial Government has not accepted the responsi- 
bility of caring for the disabled. Prussia issues guiding prin- 
ciples and circulars but leaves the actual execution to the 
provincial and other local authorities. In Bavaria, Baden, 
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and Saxony the state controls the work directly. In some 
places the local committees are doing good work, in others, 
especially in the smaller towns and rural communities, the re- 
lief work is not effective. There are excellent vocational in- 
stitutions in Frankfort, which has placed its municipal and 
technical schools at the disposal of the disabled. In the early 
days of the war the drafting of maimed men into munition 
factories was strongly disapproved, as it was thought that 
they should be allowed to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
some craft which would be useful to them after the war. But, 
with increasing need for labor power and war materials, the 
officials of training institutions and orthopaedic hospitals are 
urged to place men in munition factories whenever this is 
possible. 

The work in the Agricultural Training Institution at Gross 
Tarpen, near Gaudenz, is very thorough. A certain amoimt 
has* been done with a view to the permanent settlement of 
men on the land. Under special conditions they are allowed 
to capitalize a portion of their pensions to purchase a small 
holding. Proper safeguards are provided to prevent waste 
of this capital and to prevent the men from disposing of the 
holding. In Saxony, there is an arrangement in force for 
supplementing this capital, if necessary, and for assisting dis- 
abled soldiers in securing suitable holdings. At Bonn a so- 
ciety will buy and sell plots of land and put up buildings, 
when needed. Some colonization societies have already made 
a beginning in settling men on the land, though of course there 
has been no great progress as yet.® 

All the nations are making an effort to direct discharged 
soldiers to the land. Peace will not instantly relieve the food 
situation. Indeed, more food will be required, for the civilian 
population will not suffer under food shortage and high prices 
as patiently in time of peace as it has in time of war. 

In France the agricultural schools and the land banks are 
assisting men to get farms. For the re-education of crippled 
and mutilated French soldiers, a five hundred acre farm near 
Tours has been obtained by the American Red Cross. Here, 



* Some account of the work in Germany is given in a Report on the Care of 
Disabled Soldiers, Intelligence Department of the Local Government Board of 
Great Britain. 
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under the direction of French and American agricultural ex- 
perts, general farming, the care of farm machinery, and stock 
raising will be taught. This work is done to aid disabled men. 
But there is also the problem of returning the able-bodied 
soldier to civilian life after demobilization. With the vast 
size of modem armies, demobilization will have to take place 
rather slowly, and preparation must be made for the absorp- 
tion of the men into industrial life if we are to prevent de- 
moralization of the labor market. 

Great Britain has several committees working on this prob- 
lem of demobilization. The acuteness of the food problem 
has led to a general feeling that both England and the Empire 
as a whole should be more nearly self-sufficing, and much at- 
tention is being paid to the question of a permanent increase 
in the area under cultivation. Throughout the Empire before 
the war there was a scarcity of agricultural laborers. It is 
hoped that, after the outdoor life of the army, many men will 
not want to return to the office or the factory, and plans are 
being made to enable these men to obtain land in England 
or in the Dominions. 

The Small Holdings Act of 1907, from which so much was 
expected in England, was largely a failure on account of the 
lack of business capacity in the individuals who settled on 
these holdings, of lack of facilities for co-operative purchase, 
sale, and distribution of produce, of unfamiliarity with inten- 
sive methods, of inadequacy of capital and credit and of the 
helplessness of most wives as agricultural partners. The les- 
sons which have been learned in administering this act, how- 
ever, will be valuable in making plans for the future. Also 
there are over two hundred thousand women in the Land 
Army who, at the end of the war, will have considerable 
agricultural knowledge, and many of them have husbands or 
brothers at the front who may go on the land after demobili- 
zation. 

Before demobilization each British soldier will receive a 
form to fill out in which he will state his wishes as to future 
employment. There will be local demobilization committees 
in connection with the national labor exchanges, to offer ad- 
vice and give general information to the men. Each man will 
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have a certain amount of capital. Officers of the New Armies 
will, as a rule, receive gratuity of 124 days pay for the first 
year of service and 62 days pay for each subsequent year. 
Those officers who have been promoted from the ranks of the 
Old Regular Army will receive, if they retire, a gratuity of 
£200 to £1,000. The men also will receive a gratuity of pay, 
ration allowance, and separation allowance for 28 days, a 
service gratuity of one pound for each year or part of a year 
in the service and a special war gratuity, not yet fixed, for 
those who have been in active service. Thus each enlisted 
man will have on discharge a minimum of £10 in addition to 
any credit balance. 

The Board of Agriculture has acquired 6,000 acres in 
England and 2,000 acres in Scotland for a small nimiber of 
experimental small holding colonies for ex-soldiers and ex- 
sailors. In making allotments, preference will be given to 
men whose wives or daughters have been on the land. The 
settlers will be given preliminary training at fair wages on a 
central government farm. Cottages will be built on the hold- 
ings by the government, and the rent of the holdings calculated 
accordingly. No direct government advances will be made 
to the men, but a system of co-operative credit will be estab- 
lished in each colony, and the settlers will be able to rent ma- 
chinery and to get expert advice from the central government 
farm. Organizations for co-operative purchase and sale will 
also be instituted in each colony. These colonies are experi- 
ments, and the Board of Agriculture has larger schemes in 
view. The fact that the government has guaranteed a mini- 
mum price for wheat and oats until 1922 and has fixed a 
minimum wage for agricultural labors at 25^ a week should 
attract many men to the land. And in this connection the 
importance of improving the working conditions of the agri- 
cultural laborers must be noted. 

The general impression in Great Britain is that, after de- 
mobilization, it will be difficult to find employment and that 
there will be a large emigration. Up to the present, the gov- 
ernment has not concerned itself with where the emigrant 
went, but now plans are being made to direct emigration to 
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the Dominions.® While it is expected that there will be a 
large increase in railroad construction and in public works in 
the Dominions after the war, it is certain that there would be 
strong opposition to an influx of immigrants on such a scale 
as to disorganize local labor conditions. The Dominions will 
have their own demobilization problems. The Empire Settle- 
ment Committee has recommended the establishment of a cen- 
tral emigration authority for Great Britain which would be 
in dose touch with the Dominion governments and would 
carry out any policy of emigration which may be decided upon 
by the Empire. It is considered undesirable to set up any au- 
thority dealing with the emigration of ex-service men as such. 
The Dominions are all desirous of attracting emigrants, but 
they want only men of approved character who will go on the 
land, who have had agricultural experience or will take train- 
ing at an agricultural school, and who have some little capital. 

Canada and Australia have already made a certain amount 
of preparation for settling ex-soldiers and ex-sailors on the 
land. In Canada the Federal Government, which controls the 
crown lands in the prairie provinces, has established a Settle- 
ment Board of three members with an intimate knowledge of 
farming conditions in Western Canada. This Board will grant 
free of charge to approved ex-service men from Canada, Great 
Britain, or the Dominions, or to their widows, 160 acres, and 
may loan up to $2,500 for the purchase of implements, stock, 
etc., or for the erection of a house. Men must have had pre- 
vious farming experience or must take a course of training of 
at least a years' duration on the Dominion Demonstration 
Farms or with selected farmers. During the period of train- 
ing they will receive wages at the current rates for farm lab- 
orers. Certain areas have been specially reserved for soldier 
settlements, but any vacant available Dominion lands will in 
due course be open to soldier entry. 

The province of Nova Scotia has set aside 20,000 acres 
for community settlements of from one hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty families each. In the centre of each commun- 
ity, there will be a government farm where teams and imple- 
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ments may be hired, a church, public hall, school, etc. The 
farms will be from ten to one hundred acres in size. They 
will not be granted free of charge, but the price will be 
nominal, covering only the actual cost of the improvements. 
Ex-soldiers obtaining such farms must live on them for at 
least six months in the year and may not transfer their lands 
to other persons without the approval of the Provincial Set- 
tlement Board. It is considered essential for men desiring 
such farms to have a capital of from $500 to $1,500. 

In Ontario ex-service men are to be given courses at agri- 
cultural training depots. When a sufficient number have been 
trained, a colony will be established along the lines of one of 
the railways. The men will first build a central community 
and then clear the land and prepare it for cultivation. Each 
man will be given free eighty acres, and the government will 
lend him up to $500. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad is offering farms of about 
160 acres each to ex-service men of good character who are 
married and have had farming experience at about $45 an 
acre including house, bam, fencing, well, breaking up of 
forty acres and the ploughing of a fireguard around the build- 
ings. Livestock, when required, will be furnished by the 
company up to the value of $1,000. Payment for the land 
commences at the end of the third year of occupancy and 
extends over twenty years. A central farm will be established 
to advise the settlers and to rent them implements. Similar 
projects are being developed by private companies in Aus- 
tralia and in South Africa. 

In Australia tentative plans for settlements have been 
worked out. As a rule the Commonwealth government will 
find the funds (one hundred and ten million dollars has al- 
ready been voted to be used in connection with land settle- 
ment), and the states will provide the land. The same fa- 
cilities will be offered to British as to Australian soldiers. 
Most of the available land is in the irrigation areas and will 
be held on perpetual lease rather than in freehold. Previous 
experience or training is required of applicants, and, while the 
government will loan up to $2,500 to a settler, the possession 
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of some capital is desirable. Of course, not all ex-service 
men will have the requisite capital to become farmers on their 
own account, but plans are being made to encourage suitable 
men to go to the Dominions as agricultural laborers until such 
time as they will have accumulated funds enough to buy land 
for themselves. 
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Celtic Books and Their Future 

SiDNBY GdNN 
United States Naval Academy 

Celtic works have always shown an extraordinary power 
to arouse interest and an equal power to stir up contention 
and animosity. Geoffrey of Monmouth in the 12th century 
published his "Historia Regum Britanniae," and claimed that 
he had based it on "a very old book in the British tongue." 
No trace of the alleged Celtic original of Geoffrey's Latin 
work has ever been found, but the matter he claimed to have 
taken from it has enjoyed great popularity, and has been a re- 
markable stimulus to literature, as such developments from it 
as the Arthurian Legend and Shakespeare's "King Lear" 
testify. 

The suspicion of deception, along with an amazing popular 
appeal, was also characteristic of the work of James Mac- 
pherson, who may be regarded as Geoffrey's successor in the 
modern world. In 1760 he published what purported to be 
translations of Ossian, a traditional Celtic bard of the 3rd 
century, whose poems were said to have been preserved in 
manuscript and by oral tradition in the Highlands of Scotland. 
The success of Macpherson's work was marvellous, and its 
influence was instantaneous and far-reaching, such was the 
romantic appeal of that mysterious race and remote time. 
Europe read into it all that it dreamed of the race of bards and 
druids. Goethe was enraptured by Ossian, and Napoleon took 
it with him to read on his expedition to Egypt ; but a reaction 
soon set in, and Macpherson came to be looked on as an im- 
postor, while Celtic claims to achievement were treated as 
ridiculous bombast. The English speaking race prided itself 
on its Teutonic origin ; the French felt themselves to be Latin, 
and neither had any sympathy or enthusiasm for its Celtic an- 
cestry. Lord Lyndhurst, the son of the painter Copley, 
summed up the popular attitude of the English speaking 
world, when he called the Celtic Irish "alien in speech, in re- 
ligion, and in blood." An attempt was made by Matthew 
Arnold and others to overcome this prejudice, and a certain 
interest in things Celtic was developed — ^an interest which has 
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increased ever since and has been supplemented by various 
literary movements having their inspiration in Celtic race con- 
sciousness. The interest that has existed is nothing, however, 
to what it will be in the future. The war has removed from 
the English all pride in their Teutonic origin, and we may 
expect to see a compensating enthusiasm for the Celt develop. 
In fact, even before the war, there were signs of a breaking 
down of the English tendency to exalt the Teuton, for a dis- 
tinguished British anthropologist endorsed the theory that 
Shakespeare's facial characteristics are Celtic, and so, in the 
name of science, attributed to the formerly reviled and ridi- 
culed race the production of the greatest genius of the Eng- 
lish people. 

Celtic languages are spoken and unbroken Celtic tradition 
exists in four sections of Western Europe; in Ireland, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in Wales, and in French Brittany. 
In all of these regions both scholars and popular writers have 
been active for the past generation translating or expounding 
the native literature and tradition or endeavoring to revive 
the ideals they embody. The scholars, of course, speak to a 
rather restricted audience, and are also at a disadvantage in 
dealing with the subtleties of poetry, while the popular writers 
usually depict their own modem aspirations much more than 
they do the ideal of the ancient Celts. But the man who loves 
books for what they contain will find those dealing with Celtic 
subjects, whether they be the work of scholars or racial en- 
thusiasts, informative, interesting, and stimulating. 

Ireland is the most important repository of Celtic tra- 
dition. It has preserved the greatest literary monument of the 
race in a popular epic, the "Tain Bo Cualnge," "The Cattle 
Raid of Cooley," and in the translation of this masterpiece by 
Professor Joseph Dunn of the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C, we have a book which, while a work of scholar- 
ship, is of great interest to the general reader. 

This epic has been compared with the "Iliad," and while 
it is the product of a much less disciplined intellect, it has, in 
many ways, an interest equal to that of Homer's work. The 
story is a wildly impossible one, with many ridiculous features. 
It is, appropriately enough, about bulls, not the verbal kind for 
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which the Irish people are so famous, but the real flesh and 
blood variety. It is not, however, without many examples of 
the verbal kind, and it has numberless instances of the same 
sort of exaggeration that leads to grotesque impossibilities. 
Cuchulain, its hero, incurs the charge of cowardice because, 
when an enemy attacks him and throws nine spears at him in 
succession, he absent-mindedly jumps up in the air and walks 
on the flying spears after a flock of birds he is pursuing, un- 
aware that he is being attacked from his absorption in hunting. 
He is also said to have held back, single lumded, the entire 
army of four-fifths of Ireland, from the beginning of Novem- 
ber till spring, and his appearance before battle is tlius de- 
scribed : 

"Then took place the first twisting-fit and rage of the royal 
hero Cuchulain, so that he made a terrible, many-shaped, won- 
derful thing of himself. His flesh trembled about him like a 
pole against a torrent or like a bull-rush against a stream, 
every member and every joint and every point and every 
knuckle of him from crown to ground. He made a mad whirl- 
ing-feat of his body within his hide. His feet and his shins 
and his knees slid so that they came behind him. His heels 
and his calves and his hams shifted so that they came to the 
front. ... He gulped down one eye into his head so 
that it would be hard work if a wild crane succeeded in draw- 
ing it out on to the middle of his cheek from the rear of his 
skull. . . . His lungs and his lights stood out so that they 
fluttered in his mouth and his gullet," and so on for twice as 
much more, ending, however, with this: "The Champion's 
Light stood out of his forehead, so that ... a black fog 
of witchery was made thereof like to the smoke from a king's 
hostel what time the king comes to be ministered to at night- 
fall of a winter's day." 

This is truly Celtic impulsiveness and lack of restraint. 
Everything is thrown in helter skelter, and we get crude ex- 
travagance beside things of peculiar eflfectiveness. Even in 
the extravagance there is a charm, however, for though taste 
and discrimination may be lacking, spontaneity and vigor 
never are. The language flows on with a never-slackening 
impetus, and it has a force and a fitness that even the great dif- 
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ficulty and uncertainity of its translation cannot hide. Syn- 
onym follows s)mon)rni, epithet follows epithet in eflfortless 
profusion, and Celtic fancy, Celtic exuberance, Celtic delicacy, 
and many other qualities attributed to that mutable and im- 
aginative race are constantly in evidence to make the tale 
attractive and its telling eflfective. 

It is not in its structure or its language that this tale is 
most impressive, however, for its spirit makes it far more 
notable. It has a lofty conception of moral obligation, which 
is surprising when we consider how our Teutonic prejudices 
have taught us that the Celt is willful. There is also a clear 
and unflinching recognition that human fortune is the play- 
thing of circumstance, that human hopes are unavailing 
against inexorable destiny, which is surprising to us who have 
been led to think the Celt so sentimental and so given to de- 
luding himself with pleasant beliefs in defiance of fact and 
experience. Much else is there in the way of delicacy of feel- 
ing, tenderness, and chivalry to disturb our preconceptions as 
to Celtic character, but the most striking thing of all is the 
impression we get that the semi-historical hero Cuchulain ap- 
pears in the poem as the personification of the national spirit 
of Ireland. With infinite courage and unheard-of skill he de- 
fends himself against his enemies, who are not invading for- 
eigners but domestic foes ; black treachery, willful ignorance, 
folly, and envy are his opponents, sometimes symbolized by 
evil spirits appearing in the shape of wild beasts, sometimes 
represented by human characters. It is as if the tale epitom- 
ized the history of Ireland, and when we consider that history, 
the story does not seem so exaggerated, for what sufferings 
has not the Irish nation borne as a result of internal dissen- 
sion ! How often has it been betrayed by obstinate ignorance 
or assailed by insensate folly! As the embodiment of this 
spirit Cuchulain has his chief appeal, an appeal which is 
stronger to most people because his ideal is not the narrow and 
selfish "Sinn Fein," "for ourselves alone," but a noble enthus- 
iasm for universal justice and the brotherhood of all honest 
men. 

Of the many authors who have sought to popularize the 
ideals and traditions of ancient Ireland, W. B. Yeats is per- 
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haps the best known, for he has celebrated them in verse, 
and he has also taken a principal part in the establishment of 
the Irish Theatre, which has produced some plays — notably 
those of J. M. S)mge — which have scored both as dramatic 
and literary successes. Associated with him has been Lady 
Gregory, who has translated some of the Cuchulain legends into 
housemaid's English, an experiment which robs them some- 
what of the vigorous and masculine character natural to them. 
Eleanor Hull has dealt with the Cuchulain Saga in a more 
direct and less sentimental way, and the late Whitley Stokes 
has illuminated Celtic antiquity by his vast scholarship and 
great industry. Douglas Hyde has written much as a leader 
of the movement for a revival of the Gaelic language and 
culture, but his work, and that of most others whose ends 
are political, suffers from the suspicion of partisanship. To 
enumerate the other writers who have contributed to make 
Celtic Ireland known to the world would be impossible in the 
space available, but the interested reader will find a bibliogra- 
phy in Eleanor Hull's "Text Book of Irish Literature." 

In the Highlands of Scotland the remains of Celtic anti- 
quity are much fainter than in Ireland. Macpherson's so- 
called translations of Ossian have been mentioned, and they 
are evidence of how fragmentary and uncertain are the ves- 
tiges of unmodified Celtic tradition among the Scotch. Celtic 
Scotland has absorbed the culture of the English speaking 
world, and we shall have to look for temperamental and intel- 
lectual characteristics, even in writers in the native language, 
for evidence of the qualities of the submerged race. An inter- 
esting, but not a wholly convincing, case is that of Fiona Mac- 
leod. William Sharp, a writer of Scotch origin and Celtic 
sympathies, quite late in life suddenly began publishing novels 
under this feminine pseudonym, and he persisted that she 
existed in him as a second personality. The works he thus 
published: "Pharais," "The Sin Eater," and others, are sup- 
posed to display unmistakably feminine origin, and to be pecu- 
liarly Celtic in their emotional and imaginative character. Dr. 
Johnson would dispose of a case like this with a few vigorous 
remarks about cant and lunacy, and some contemporary critics 
at least would be inclined to agree that the old philistine would 
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be more right than wrong. It may be, though, that we have 
here a case of the weakness — the tendency to morbid introspec- 
tion and delight in hallucination — ^to which Celtic nature is 
said to be so susceptible. This may be the case, but when one 
considers how materialism masquerading as mysticism domi- 
nates the speculation of the English speaking world, and how 
even men of scientific reputation are putting forth theories 
about reincarnation and life after death that are more naively 
materialistic than the superstitions of the Stone Age, there is 
strong reason for asking whether or not such psychological 
intemperance as that indulged in by Mr. Sharp may not be an 
evidence of modem decadence rather than a Celtic heritage. 

In Wales the Celtic movement has run a different course 
than in either Scotland or Ireland, for the Welsh language 
has been a literary medium to a much greater extent. Ever 
since the English conquered their country, the Welsh have 
maintained a* considerable literature in their own language, and 
even today there are a number of authors with a rather wide 
public who write in Welsh. During the past several centuries, 
however, the matter dealt with by Welsh writers has become 
more and more a reflection of certain aspects of English liter- 
ature, so that only its language is Celtic. Of the ancient Celtic 
material that has been put into English, the most important 
for the general reader is the translation by Lady Charlotte 
Guest of the "Mabinogion." This is a collection of stories in 
which many of the characters and incidents of the Arthurian 
Legend appear, and it is intensely interesting for itself alone, 
and also for the fruit for speculation it oflfers as to the prob- 
able origin of these enormously significant tales. 

Turning now to French Brittany, the last region of impor- 
tant Celtic remains, for the Isle of Man and Cornwall have 
little, we shall find most of the rather incomplete literature in 
French. However, the writer who is perhaps the chief inter- 
preter of Breton civilization, Anatole Le Braz, has been trans- 
lated, and the entire Celtic movement has given birth to no 
books more worthy of note than his "Land of Pardons" and 
his still more impressive "Night of Fires." His method is 
not unlike that of the primitive songs of his race. He presents 
the facts without elaborate artistic modification, and while the 
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events he describes are picturesque, it is their significance 
rather than their picturesqueness that he brings out. Although 
a scholar, he is not devoid of imagination, and the simple faith 
of the superlatively credulous and surpassingly imaginative 
Breton peasant is to him but transformed sympathy and aspir- 
ation. He does not hold it up to contempt and ridicule, as 
another Breton, the great sceptic Renan does. On the other 
hand he does not minimize its sinister characteristics. The 
sentimental attachment of the peasant to familiar or flatter- 
ing notions, the defiance of fact and persistence in fancy, the 
adherence to beliefs and practices that are perverse and almost 
insensate, he depicts without reprehension, but without con- 
cealment. He shows us better than anybody else the Breton 
race still pagan at heart, still, behind the cloak of formal Chris- 
tianity, animated by age-old convictions based on primitive 
existence in contact with nature. Celtic nature worship, Cel- 
tic fire worship, the cult of the dead, he shows us still persist- 
ing in modem France, in all essentials, as they existed when 
our Aryan ancestors in the infancy of civilization wandered 
like babes in the wood through this great wild world which 
was so full of real and imaginary terrors for them. In this 
union of knowledge with imagination Anatole Le Braz seems 
quite remarkable, and it even appears at times as if his work 
presages the literature of the future, in which scientific knowl- 
edge and poetic insight should combine. Certainly no better 
field for the fusion of these two things could be found than in 
celebration of the achievements of an almost vanished race 
whose contribution to the civilization we enjoy and prize has 
been as great as it is unappreciated. 
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The Albanian Question and Epirus 

N. J. Cassaybtt 

Khiassim Bey, the young Turk representative at Scutary, 
replied to Miss M. E. Durham, who insisted that Turkey 
should consider the question of Albania, "Mademoiselle, there 
is no Albanian question. All are Ottomans/' {Spectator, 
July 22, 1911.) 

Of course Mademoiselle Durham was stupefied at this 
answer. As a Westerner, she could not grasp the meaning. 
Nevertheless, Khiassim Bey was right. For, Mohammedan- 
ism knows not nationality and allows no racial distinctions. 
All Mohammedans, whether they are of Armenian or Greek, 
or Arab, or Albanian, or Turk races, are Ottomans. Mr. 
Brailsford in an able study on Turkey, in the Contemporary 
Review of April, 1918, writes : 

"The Arabs may have been bad subjects of the Turks, in 
the sense that they disliked taxation, conscription, and any 
rule whatever other than that of their tribal chiefs; but they 
resisted our occupation and have no aspiration for a more 
elaborate civilization. The Arabs of the Hedjaz and the 
Yemen undoubtedly wish to be left alone, as nomads always 
do. It would be a grave mistake, however, to suppose that 
these primitive Arabs are nationalists as the Greeks and the 
Armenians are. We shall go astray if we talk of liberating 
non-Turkish Moslems from Turkish rule." 

Such a thesis, we repeat, is incomprehensible to the West- 
cm European and to the American who differentiate between 
religion and nationality. 

An American is American no matter to what church he 
goes. He may be Protestant, or Roman Catholic, or Hindu, 
he is always American in nationality. It is not so with the 
Mohammedans. And Mr. Brailsford, who is a veteran writer 
on the Near East question, is, we think, the first Englishman 
who has discovered the whole truth about Mohammedanism 
and its relation to nationalism. He writes: 

"There has grown in my mind, in watching the disap- 
pointing course of the reforms, the conviction that all of them 
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have fallen short of success because they failed to take account 
of the traditional structure of society in the East. The living 
thing, which has existed from immemorial times, and survives, 
in spite of the neglect of modem reformers, is the voluntary 
conmiunity united by religion around a church or a mosque. 
The natural social unit in Turkey is not the province, the city 
or the village. It is a group of families which worship to- 
gether. The religious sentiment gathers to itself the instincts 
which we in the West distinguish as national, or local pa- 
triotism." 

What he says about the Arabs is equally true of the Al- 
banians. 

History supports this theory of Mr. Brailsford. The 
Greeks in the Island of Crete, who were forced to accept 
Mohammedanism, have become the most violent enemies of 
the Greeks. The Pomacs in Macedonia, who were Bulgar 
Christians, and were converted to Mohammedanism, are the 
most incurable enemies of the Bulgar race in Macedonia. 

In Epirus, under AH Pasha, hundreds of families have 
turned Moslem. These Moslems are the bitterest enemies of 
the Greek element. 

There is an error committed by the people of Western 
Europe and of America, as regards the various Moslem races. 
It is believed, for instance, that the Mohammedan Albanians, 
are not in sympathy with Turkey. 

The Westerners point out a number of revolutions of 
the Albanians against the Turks. But, how superficially do 
they judge the causes of these revolutions if they are led to 
believe that the Albanians ever were against Turkey because 
they yearned for their independence ! 

Dr. E. J. Dillon wrote in the Contemporary Review in 
1903: 

"A war-like nation like the Albanians would long since 
have won absolute independence and founded a powerful 
Balkan State, had it not been for the utter absence of any 
national striving or ideals. During all the centuries of their 
chequered existence, they have never advanced beyond the 
tribal stage, not even when the Albanian League was founded 
at Turkey's instigation (1878) in order to work in the resti- 
tution of the Goonye and Plava to Albania." 
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Mr. Reginald Wyon wrote in the same spirit in the 
Blackwoods Magazine erf April, 1903 : 

"As to the people themselves, spoken of collectively as 
Albanians, or sometimes as Amauts, the idea gained thereby 
of a united nation is quite erroneous. They must first be di- 
vided into three, according to the three religions — ^namely, 
Mohammedans, Greek Orthodox, and Roman Catholic Chrisri 
tians. 

"These three religi<)us factions constitute three entirely dif- 
ferent peoples, each animated by fanatical hatred of the other; 
and they can be sub-divided into clans and factions ad lib. As 
each clan can be reckoned as a miniature autocratic kingdom 
ready at any moment to go to war with its next door neighbor, 
the anarchy existing all over Albania can be faintly imagined." 

Such is the political status of Albania. Out of 1,500,000 
population 90,000 are Roman Catholics to the North, and 
300,000 Greek Orthodox to the South. The remainder 
1,100,000 are Moslems, hating the Christians and despising 
them as rayas, or slaves. 

Dr. Dillon wrote in the Contemporary in 1903: 

"Islam, in the opinion of the Mohammedans, is the faith 
of the conquerors ; Christianity the creed of slaves." 

"Islam has not modified its character any more than the 
leopard has changed his spots." 

"Between Moslem and Christian there can be no equality. 
How can there be justice and equity?" 

And Miss M. E. Durham wrote in the Spectator in 1911 : 

"Europe has a strange idea that the nature of the Moham- 
medans has undergone a complete and magical transfor- 
mation." 

In 1912 and 1913, during the advance of the Greek army 
in Epirus, the Mohammedan Albanians sacked almost every 
Christian village they found undefended, and committed 
atrocities upon those whom two Great Powers in 1913 decided 
to unite into one nation. 

The experiment was tried, and the comic-opera was 
played, which resulted in a climax that had been long fore- 
seen. 
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George Fred Williams, former American Minister to 
Athens, wrote in the Harper's Weekly in August of 1915: 

"I was not only surprised but appalled at the hurly-burly 
which I found at Durazzo. Every one was at sword's points 
with everybody else. Three months after, the Prince, his fam- 
ily, his court, his cabinet, the commissioners, foreign ministers, 
gendarmes, soldiers, and warships had fled from Durazzo and 
Albania was left as she is now, without a government." 

The Spectator of May, 1914, wrote : 

"Essad is gone, but the spirit of Essad will live on. The 
trouble is the same as it was under Abdul-Hamid; the Al- 
banians object to paying taxes and to giving compulsory per- 
sonal service to a settled government. Various factions have 
also their various grievances — questions of language, religion 
and so on. By instinct they prefer to place personal loyalty, 
however arduous, to a feudal chieftain, rather than place a 
tame and conventional submission to a central power. Any 
one who has a large enough number of troops at his disposal 
is King of the Road of Albania." 

"Within a few weeks of his advent, Prince Wied had Mo- 
hammedans killing Greeks in Epirus, and Catholics slaughter- 
ing Mohammedans within view of his palace." 

"Wied was installed on February 21st, and on May 24th 
he fled from his palace with his family, and took refuge on the 
Italian cruiser Misurata." 

In the Literary Digest of February, 1914, we read : 

"This is no comfortable kingdom for a young German 
Prince, and it is little wonder that the Kaiser has warned him 
that he was faced with serious troubles. 

"This, in fact, is the warning that all the Powers he con- 
sulted gave him I 

"In spite of all the efforts of the Powers to bring tran- 
quility to the mountaineers of Albania, the new kingdom is 
still torn by brigandage and violence. In Albania, every man 
seems to stand for himself." 

"We read in the press that they desire the restoration of 
the Turkish supremacy in the Balkans such as is favored by 
Essad Pasha and other Turkish incendiaries," wrote the 
Standard, 
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"The sinister figure of Essad Pasha moves about in the in- 
terior from his stronghold at Tirana, doing none knows what. 
The Albanian Mussulmans are, it is said, conspiring to restore 
Turkish rule." 

And the Liberti of Paris wrote : 

"The tribes and their chieftains stand in violent opposition 
to each other. Nor is there a desire for unity, any sentiment 
with regard to common interests and duties." 

We might go on adducing testimonies to strengthen our 
belief that Mussulman tribes are not conscious of patriotism 
in the sense we Europeans and Americans understand it. The 
Mussulman Albanians hate their fellow-countrymen of the 
Christian faith and seek to subjugate themselves anew to the 
Turks, their co-religionists. 

What then should be done with Albania? 

Should there be an independent Albania? 

We believe that there should be an independent Albania. 
But this new state should consist of only the Mussulman Al- 
banians, who are in the large majority — ^namely, 1,100,000 as 
against 390,000 Christians. 

The Greek Orthodox Albanians to the south should be 
included in Greece, as by culture, religion, and in feeling the 
Christian Albanians to Durazzo are more Greeks than Al- 
banians. The Catholics to the north, 100,000 of them, should 
be left autonomous. Thus we should have an homogeneous 
Albania of 1,100,000 people, administered by the Great 
Powers. 

This scheme will at least eliminate the religious difficulties. 
And to those who believe that Christians and Mussulmans 
can live together at peace in the New Albania, we wish to say 
that they have not known the Mussulmans. 

In 1913, had not Austria-Hungary and Italy insisted upon 
including Greek Epirus in the New Albania, this state would 
not have been wrecked. The revolution of the Epirots, which 
kindled the flame of rebellion throughout the state, plunged 
it into its former condition of anarchy. 

Whatever may be the decision of the Allies as to Albania, 
one thing must be well remembered that no Greek Christian 
population must be forced to remain in the new state. The 
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Greeks of Epinis are the most civilized portion of the Greek 
world. In a population of 270,000 souls, they have over 900 
schools, attended by 27,000 pupils. They have three colleges 
for boys and one for girls, over 500 churches, and nearly 200 
monasteries, hospitals, orphan asylums, and every sort of 
charitable institutions. The Albanians, 1,100,000 of them,, 
possess not even one solitary Albanian school. 

The civilization of Albania is primitive. Mr. Reginald 
Wyon writes in the Blackwoods Magazine: 

"The country is unique in Europe; for while even little 
Montenegro has its schools, its law-courts and its newspapers^ 
Albania knows none of these things. Their language con- 
sists of about 600 words." 

Mr. Dillon in the Contemporary writes: 

"Education can hardly be said to exist in Albania. 'He 
who has been often avenged, is wiser than he who has been 
taught much,' is a very favorite Albanian saying." 

"The wave of civilization has not even sprinkled with its 
foam the life of the people of the interior, whose besetting 
passion is a love of arms and booty. 'Fire, water, and gov- 
ernment know no mercy,' they say. So they have freed them- 
selves of all kind of government!" 

"To the average Albanian the tribe is the State." 

In the Blackwoods we read : 

"With a sublime indiflference to the law, they go armed ta 
their teeth." 

"It is by no means a rare occurrence for the visitor to see 
a man shot in the street." 

"A man's life in Albania is worth one penny, as an edu- 
cated Albanian once concisely put it — ^that being roughly the 
price of a cartridge." 

In the Contemporary Review in 1903, Dr. Dillon described 
the Albanians as follows: 

"That fierce and lawless tribes should let themselves be 
tamed by a few gendarmes; should uncomplainingly give up 
customs more sacred to them than the dictates of religion to 
Christians; should work hard for their livelihood instead of 
robbing mere Ghiaours, and should treat the latter as equals 
and worthy of respect, is a set of propositions which no man 
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can seriously entertain who has realized their meaning. The 
thing is simply inconceivable; it would indeed be easier to 
force Englishmen to let themselves be governed by the Baboos 
of Bengal than to get the Albanians to give up the customs 
of their ancestors and their wild love of freedom for the sake 
of races which loathing they cannot even hate." 

"In their love of bloodshed and hate of himidrum and 
laborious lives they resemble the Kurds and feel like them, 
that they have a better right to exist and thrive than the in- 
ferior Christian races, who are on earth merely for their 
sakes." 

"It has been calculated that about 25 per cent, of the en- 
tire population die violent deaths." 

In the Open Court we read : 

"The inhabitants do not possess the usual customs of 
civilized countries. Most of the people are robbers and 
brigands and murder is not considered a crime. The stranger 
has no right to protection unless he is received at the hearth, 
according to the usage of primitive savages. He is an outlaw 
if he is found in the road, and may be shot down from an 
ambush without rousing the authorities to investigate the case." 

"Their supreme rule is not to recognize any authority above 
themselves. Every man takes the law in his own hands and 
deems it his privilege to rob and pillage whenever he can do 
so with impunity. Every man is inseparable from his weap- 
ons, and no man would venture a journey or even on the pub- 
lic high road without his gun." 

"Rising and resisting is a business that the Albanians find 
congenial and thoroughly understand," wrote the Literary Di- 
gest in the year 1915. 

"No amount of impassionate preachings can drive into 
these men's heads that it is wrong to take another's life."^ — 
(Blackwoods Magazine, April, 1903.) 

"They would not give up their arms; objected to paying 
taxes; would brook no police; would tolerate no censors; 
would not suflFer their properties to be entered at recorders' 
offices ; were even opposed to sending their children to school, 
or to submit their quarrels to court. The old system of tak- 
ing the law in their own hands, of stealing the cattle of 
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others, of slaying the wayfarer, is considered part of the in- 
alienable right of the country. It has been estimated that from 
25 per cent, to 40 per cent, of the entire male population is 
exterminated by assassination, and no authority has so far 
succeeded in stopping this custom." 

Such are in brief the opinions of the eyewitnesses about 
Albania's civilization and her aspirations. 

The Albanians are not seeking an independent Albanian 
State. They want tribal independence. They desire to be let 
alone to live as they have lived for thousands of years, wild 
and free tribes, with the liberty to rob and plunder the Chris- 
tians in order to live. 

"The conception of a united Albanian State is shared only 
by a small number of Albanians who have been educated 
. abroad, and who are themselves ignorant of the real character 
of their co-nationals in Central and Northern Albania. 

Moreover, Italy and Austria, insisted upon an Albanian 
State only as this was the only remedy against occupation 
by Serbia and Greece of the shores of the Adriatic. 

On the other hand the population of Epirus from Valona 
to Monastir, and from Monastir to Prevesa are strong Greek 
nationalists, and have a strong national conscience. They de- 
sire union with Greece for two reasons : 

First, because they feel they are Greeks and not Alban- 
ians, as some Albanophiles claim. 

Second, because they are civilized, have schools, churches, 
monasteries, hospitals, and would not be able to live at peace 
with the Albanians, who are of a semi-barbarous civilization, 
as we have seen. 

Culture, civilization, feeling, interests, thought and history, 
separate the Epirotes from the Albanians and join them to 
Greece. 

A province in which there are 270,000 Greeks out of a 
total population of 425,000 made up of Greeks, Albanians, 
Turks, Vlacks and Jews, with 189 monasteries Greek, and not 
one Albanian ; with at least two Greek churches in every vil- 
lage; with 955 Greek schools for boys and girls, with three 
Greek colleges for boys, ( Jannina, Konitza, and Korytza) with 
one Greek college for girls (Jannina) ; with 1,000 Greek 
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teachers, and 27,000 Greek pupils, or 10 per cent, of the total 
Greek population; with Greek hospitals and orphan asylums; 
and every kind of charitable institution; with not one Al- 
banian church, not one Albanian school, not one Albanian 
charitable institution, cannot be termed Albanian except by 
Italy and Austria, who aimed at its division, and by those 
who have never visited Epirus, or never read the history of 
Kpirus intelligently. 

The province from which came the greatest benefactors of 
Greece, the greatest national heroes of the Great Greek War 
of Independence, Bozzaris, Karaiscakis, Diacos, Tjavellas and 
hundreds of others; the province which has given to Greece 
the richest Greek folk-lore, and practically all the teachers of 
Greece ; the province from which came Mr. Zographos, former 
Greek Minister of Foreign AflFairs, the present Greek Admiral, 
the Minister of War, the Minister of Finance, the bankers and 
the merchants of Athens; the province from which came the 
late Anagnos, principal of the Perkins Institute for the Blind 
in Boston, and son-in-law of the late Dr. Howe, to which Anag- 
nos left his fortunes for a new college for girls ; the province 
which in 1914 revolted when the Powers, yielding to Austria 
and Italy, included part of it in Albania, that province of 
Greece should not be subjugated to the brave but savage 
Albanians. 

And may we ask those who favor the inclusion of Northern 
Epirus in Albania to point to us one instance of a Christian 
from Northern Epirus who has rendered a signal service to 
Albania? If the Epirotes are Albanians, why do they leave 
their fortunes to Greece? If Banca of Corytza was Albanian, 
why did he not bequeath his millions to Albania, but did so to 
Greece? 

It is unnecessary to dwell longer upon a plain fact. Epirus 
is Greek, in nationality, mentality, culture, and civilization. 
And America will not allow a cultured people to be subjugated 
to wild tribes. 
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Puritanism and Conformism 

H. M. Ellis 

Professor of MngUsh in Trinity College 

A few years ago I aroused a storm of immediate dissent 
in one of my classes at the University of Texas by making the 
casual remark that the state of Texas is today more puritanical 
than New England is. The lively discussion which followed 
brought out the fact that the members of the class held several 
different and conflicting conceptions of puritanism, agreeing 
only in the idea that it was something disagreeable and that 
they did not want to be called puritans. Being asked for 
evidence to justify my opinion, I cited three random illustra- 
tions, as they seemed to me, of Texas puritanism. They were : 
first, that state politics had been absorbed for years with 
agitation of the then primarily moral issue of prohibition, 
with the popular sentiment increasingly on the "pro" side; 
second, that in a recent discussion of the woman suffrage 
question in the state legislature the weightiest arguments both 
pro and con seemed to be based not upon reason, justice, or 
the experience of other commonwealths, but upon divers texts 
quoted from Scripture; and third, that playing cards in any 
hotel lobby, railway coach, or other public place in Texas is an 
offense punishable by the state law. The last two instances 
appeared to impress the class somewhat and led to at least a 
partial, if reluctant, acceptance of my point of view. 

Since then, in a more extended observation of the use of 
the term "puritan," I have found a similarly wide diversity 
of usage among reputable writers on many subjects. Among 
the different senses of the word three seem rather clearly 
separable — the historical, the religious, and what might be 
called the "general vulgar." Besides these, however, and not 
satisfactorily included with any of the three, is obviously 
another less definite general sense, as when we say of an ac- 
quaintance, speaking literally, that he or she is a thorough 
puritan, or that a poet or essayist, like Bfyant or in some 
respects Matthew Arnold, or a statesman like Gladstone or 
Wilson, is a puritan. The purpose of this paper is to anal- 
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yze and determine, if possible, the fundamental traits of puri- 
tanism in this general sense, particularly in so far as the 
tendency is observable in literature and the writers of litera- 
ture. 

First of all, it is not a historical term. Back of the Texas 
boys' and girls' objection to being called puritan lay, of 
course, their inherited dislike of the Puritan of history, the 
Roundhead of the seventeenth century, the harsh and fanatic 
follower of Cromwell, leveller of those in great estate, and 
traditional antagbnist of the graceful and ease-loving Caval- 
ier from whom they imagine themselves descended. The word 
in this sense may without levity be called Puritanism with 
a capital P. It is purely historical, chronologically limited 
to a certain period and to definite localities, and hence cannot 
properly be applied, except in a figurative sense, to any per- 
son or movement of today. 

As used in the religious sense, the term applies to the 
Calvinistic sects and suggests the doctrines of predestination, 
election, and the damnation of infants — ^the teachings, in this 
country, of Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards — and the 
gloomier side of the worship of the Pilgrims and the Cove- 
nanters. This religious meaning is partly synchronous with the 
historical and by some writers is confused or combined with 
it. It is equally unsatisfactory for our purposes, for what- 
ever Puritanism is, it is not a religion, much as it may be 
concerned with religious matters. In fact, the phrase "the 
Puritan Church'* or "the Puritan religion" freely used by some 
writers has no justification, because there never was a Puritan 
Church as such, though of puritan churches there have been, 
and are, a plenty. In Commonwealth times, for instance, these 
included the Presb)rterians (most prominent), the Baptists, va- 
rious sects of Independents or Congregationalists, some Sepa- 
ratist bodies, and a considerable portion of the Anglican 
church itself ; and in the eighteenth century both the Wesleyan 
and the Unitarian movements were protests largely actuated 
by the puritan spirit. Today, in religious circles, puritanism 
is likely to be mainly a matter of congregational individuality. 
In most communities of any size there will be found two or 
more churches, of which one may generally be singled out as 
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leaning more toward puritanism in its views than the rest If 
this church is more likely to be Presbjrterian or Methodist than 
any other, such is by no means always the case. The mind of 
any reader will doubtless recall localities in which the Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, or any other sect play the 
same role. Among five collie faculties I have known, the 
truest types of puritan character in my judgment were re- 
spectively a Congr^;ationalist, an Episcopalian, a Lutheran, 
a Unitarian, and a Methodist. Morals and conduct are more 
likely to concern the puritan temperament than reUgious differ- 
ences ; and certainly puritanism in the field of literature or any 
other art is not associated with any religious sect or creed. 

The third, or "general vulgar" conception, which is some- 
what distinct from both the historical and the religious, is well 
enough characterized in the following paragraph from a stu- 
dent's paper : 

"The Puritan attitude toward life is that life is a long- 
faced religious affair which needs constant guarding to keep 
it out of sin. To the Puritan life is stem and hard. Self-denial, 
work, and strict adherence to the word of the Bible are the 
rules for a man to live by. The Puritan cannot indulge in any 
levity or pleasure, but he is serious in everything." Re- 
ligiosity, ascetism, narrow-mindedness, long-facedness — some- 
thing, in short, like complete pessimism, are the traits the 
average man attributes to the puritan as a person, dissocia- 
ted from the historical sense. This third meaning, it 
will be noticed, while a somewhat general one, not subject to 
the limitations of time or creed of the other two, is always 
restricted by the idea of reproach inseparable from it. Nor 
is it a fair or sound judgment which would make long-faced 
despondency or moroseness the dominating elements of puri- 
tanism. The reformation of the English church, the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, the difficult and dangerous build- 
ing up of the colonies in New England, the abolition of slavery 
in England and America — none of these tasks was the work of 
pessimists or of men who feared that the right might not pre- 
vail though darkness encompassed them about. 

Puritanism in the general sense is not a historical movement, 
not a religion, not mere gloom and asceticism, but a positive and 
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definite attitude toward life and its issues and problems. Its 
real significance as a force in literature and thought may per- 
haps best be brought out by comparing it with its opposite. For 
this purpose no better illustration could be chosen than the 
sharp difference between Geoffrey Chaucer and two of his 
contemporaries, John Wyclif and the personage generally 
known as William Langland, reputed author of the Vision of 
William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

The age in which these men lived and wrote in England 
was one of great complexity and sharp contrasts. It was 
marked by brilliant victories and disastrous defeats abroad, 
and at home by the wealth and power of the ruling classes, the 
fading splendor of the institutions of chivalry, a quickened 
national interest in learning, the arts, and commerce, and the 
influence, luxury, and magnificence of the higher clergy. It 
was equally marked by the misery of the poor, distressed by 
famine, plague, foreign wars, and feudal servitude; by con- 
stant economic shif tings, propaganda, and disturbances, cul- 
minating in bloody insurrection as bloodily put down; by a 
changeable and insecure dynasty ; by every kind of quackery in 
medicine, science, finance, and religion ; and by such slothf ul- 
ness, corruption, and vice among the lower clergy as earned 
for them the contempt, suspicion, and ridicule of the cynical 
and the indignant and outspoken condemnation of the serious- 
minded. 

Chaucer, in his manifold capacities as courtier, soldier, am- 
bassador, customs collector, contractor, member of parlia- 
ment, and poet, saw and was intimately familiar with prac- 
tically all the forms and phases of English society of his time, 
and in his works he realistically reproduces all except, perhaps, 
its very highest and lowest stages. His bearing is ever 
that of the active, interested observer, passing through life 
alive to all about him and keenly enjoying the world as he 
found it. Even allowing for his individual buoyancy of spirit 
attested in adversity by his Compleynt to his Empty Purse, 
we find his natural attitude to be one of complacency, of ac- 
ceptance of the circumstances and standards of his age. 
There is no serious note of dissatisfaction or complaint, no 
suggestion that "the times are out of joint." His quick eye 
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dlfl not fail to detect the fraud, the quackery, and the cor- 
ruption about him. The Prologue is full of rogues, from the 
grafting Limitour to the obscene Cook. But the spectacle of 
tbb inurtoral Summoner being the intimate comrade and secret- 
thir^r olvaJl the boys and girls of the parish arouses no indig- 
n^9^:k^ him, nor has he any word of real condemnation for 
the thietving, foul-mouthed Miller, the Pardoner on his tipsy 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas, the Shipman with the 
§^ morpils of a German submarine captain, or the Alchemist 
Vk^hp dupes equally himself and his credulous neighbors. 
Chaucer had too much of the artist's appreciation of the type 
tp be repelled by the knavery of a rascal ; and there was hard- 
ly^ jaij ounce of the moral reformer in his make-up. Likewise 
^i^ recognition of niunerous patent fatdts in the personnel 
^pd management of the Church did not prevent his accepting 
h^ doctrines and being doubtless a reasonably devout Chris- 
tian in his day. He would as readily have dreamed of reject- 
ing the services of the Doctor of Physic or the Sergeant of 
^aw in case of need, even though he knew concerning either 
one "his sleight and his covyne." This failure to be greatly con- 
cerned with matters of truth and deceit, this practical indiffer- 
ence with regard to moral issues, allowed him to look upon 
life and its activities from many points of view and to be 
appreciative of many sides of human nature — to have, that is, 
uncramped and catholic interests and judgment. 

How greatly different is the mental and moral attitude 
of the author or authors of the Vision of William concerning 
Piers the Plowman, The "fair field full of folk" is crowded 
with as many different kinds of people as the world of Chau- 
cer's works, but they are for the most part an evil people, con- 
temptible where Chaucer's were only unrespectaWe, and domi- 
nated by greed, deceit, envy, malice, idleness, lust, and oppres- 
sion. The good and simple are few and are generally the 
prey and dupes of the powerful and guileful. It is a bad world, 
my masters, one in which the evil forces are stronger and more 
active than the beneficent and in which mankind is more like- 
ly to be weak and wrong in its instincts than good and righteous. 
And the reaction of the author or authors to the world thus 
seen is by no means one of complacency or indifference but 
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one of angry denunciation. The Vision is one long, impas- 
sioned rebuke of the evils in government, the law courts, the 
markets, and the church. The greedy, the lying, the lazy, and 
the licentious are held up to scorn in contrast with the few 
simple, earnest, and truthful. The Plowman is moved to re- 
press and destroy evil and corruption and to seek and restore 
truth, justice, and righteousness. John Wyclif, the religious 
and social reformer, was his contemporary counterpart in the 
world of reality. This central moral interest excludes prac- 
tically all others. There is here no indulgence of the imagina- 
tion in beauty, no dipping into the lore of astrology, medicine, 
or theology, no subtle analysis of character. The purpose of 
the work is directly and straitly moral and practical. 

In all Chaucer's work the two best drawn characters are 
Criseide and Pandarus, both of whom he probably enjoyed and 
liked better than Thackeray did Becky Sharpe; but it is im- 
possible to conceive what "Langland" or Wyclif would have 
found in either Criseide and Pandarus to like or to be "worthy 
of putting into a book." 

These two contrasted personalities represent two general 
tendencies which have always been present in more or less 
striking degrees in the literature and character of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, if not of the Caucasian race in general. The 
tendency represented by Wyclif and "Langland" is universally 
known as puritanism; for its opposite there is no good 
name. "Cavalier" is historical; "easy-going," "broad-minded," 
and the like are inadequate. I have chosen for the purpose 
of this discussion the not wholly satisfactory title of "con- 
formism." In attempting to analyze the essential differences 
between the Chaucerian and the "Langland" attitude of mind, 
one is tempted pedagogically to "diagram" the contrasted 
sets of qualities, somewhat as follows : 

I. Puritanism, characterized by: 

1. A strong sense of the present imperfection of hu- 

manity. 

2. A strong feeling of individual responsibility for the 

betterment of the state of humanity. 

3. A resulting tendency to judge all things according to 

standards of moral usefulness. 
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II. Conformism, characterized by: 

1. Satisfaction with human nattire and society as it is. 

2. A tendency to depend upon the established order for 

the securing of human welfare and upon the church 
for salvation. 

3. A catholic standard of tastes and interests. 

The presence of these two tendencies, puritanism and con- 
formism, at all periods of English literature since the Con- 
quest may easily be indicated. Practically all of what has 
come down to us, oral or written, from the Anglo-Saxon time 
is grimly earnest, emphasizing the shortness and undesirability 
of this life and the necessity of living it like a hero, Teutonic 
or Christian, in order to be worthy of the better life to come. 
The same spirit continues in the moralizing and instructive lit- 
erature of the succeeding Anglo-Norman period, from the 
Poema Morale and Sayings of Alfred to the Ayenbite of Inwit 
and Richard Rolle, early in the fourteenth century ; but side by 
side with it is the conformist spirit exhibited in the flood of 
French romance, fabliaux, and song, with the Cuckoo Song and 
Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight as its best expressions. To- 
ward the end of the fourteenth century both these forces 
find their culmination in the work of Wyclif and "Langland" 
and of Chaucer, respectively — Gower being an unhappy com- 
promise between the two. The two historical figures of this 
early period outside of literature who best embody the two 
tendencies are on one hand the monk, ascetic, pious, and zeal- 
ous, seeking the redemption of the world from sin through the 
agency of great religious orders, and on the other the knight 
errant, courtly, free-hearted, filled with the love of woman, of 
beauty, and of adventure. 

The complete decline of literature in the Dark Age of the 
fifteenth century is due in no small part to the terribly con- 
scientious long-windedness of the puritan spirit in dealing 
with themes wholly alien to it in nature, from romantic or 
classical sources. The protestant reformation in England was 
the most splendid achievement of puritanism in this and the 
succeeding century; and its best performance in literature is 
the prose works of the protestant leaders themselves and of 
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Roger Ascham, who was moved to write, "I was once in Italy 
myself; but I thank God that my abode there was but nine 
days." Tudor and Elizabethan literature as a whole, however, 
from Wyatt and Surrey to Shakespeare, was not puritan, but 
conformist. The fact that its external stimulus came from 
Italy, whence its themes and manner were largely borrowed — 
just as the stimulus of Anglo-Norman romance was from 
France and the Celts, and that of Chaucer from Greece and 
Rome through Italy — does not make it any less truly the real 
expression of the lighter, freer element in the English race. 

The middle of the seventeenth century witnessed the brief 
but decided domination of England by the puritans, made 
notable in literature by the two great figures of Milton in 
poetry and Bunjran in prose, contrasted with the Cavalier 
lyricists and the Religio Medici, and marked in politics by the 
rule of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. The ele- 
ment which had earlier accomplished the separation from Rome 
had now become Calvinist and attempted to reform and sim- 
plify the Anglican as it had the Catholic church. Its fall from 
power was succeeded immediately by the domination of con- 
formism in the literature of Dryden, again under a foreign 
influence, that of France. This tradition was carried on in 
different ways by Pope, Fielding, Goldsmith, and Bums, while 
the spirit of puritanism is present in Addison, Richardson, 
Cowper, and Dr. Samuel Johnson, stout old tory though he 
was. In religion, the puritan desire for reform, as has been 
mentioned, was an influence, with various complex relations, in 
the Wesleyan and Unitarian movements. 

In the nineteeth century the same conflicting tendencies 
may be seen in the contrast between Wordsworth in certain 
phases of his work and Shelley and Keats, between Carlyle and 
Charles Lamb, between Matthew Arnold and Browning, and 
between George Eliot and Dickens. In America the "classical" 
literature of the New England writers, as was to be expected, 
has been prevailingly puritan, contrasted in its tendency to 
moralize with that of Poe, and in its cleanness and conven- 
tionality with that of Whitman and many of the more recent 
poets and poetasters. To be sure, Bryant, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, Lowell, and Holmes, and in all essential 
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respects Whittier as well, were Unitarians, but American 
Unitarianism, though based upon the conviction that man- 
kind is naturally good and wholesome, has never outgrown the 
strong moral bias and feeling of personal responsibility of the 
Calvinists. In England and America the puritan spirit of re- 
form has during the past century been directed toward the 
liberation of enslaved or oppressed peoples, missionary ac- 
tivities, and the eradication of certain obvious but tenacious 
evils like alcoholism. 

A few amplifications or comments upon the qualities of 
Puritanism and conformism as here outlined may be desirable. 
First is the relation of the idea of the imperfection of hu- 
manity to long-facedness and pessimism. The most extreme 
conception of the general badness of mankind is doubtless the 
doctrine of total depravity usually associated with pure Cal- 
vinism. The conception has sufficient ground, however, in the 
creeds of nearly all Christian sects, in the presupposition 
of a fall from a previous state of happiness, if not of perfec- 
tion, through the sin of all mankind in Adam and Eve, into a 
state of lost sinfulness from which the individual can be 
rescued only by direct divine interposition in election or by 
a formal, or at least a genuine, acceptance of salvation as 
proffered by the Savior. To a serious-minded believer of any 
sect, the spectacle of countless persons everywhere about him, 
including his closest relatives and most intimate friends, tak- 
ing, so far as he can observe, no thought to save themselves 
from their lost sinfulness, is a sufficiently melancholy one to 
justify almost any degree of soberness or long-facedness. Add 
to this, for the seventeenth century, the unquestioning convic- 
tion that such lost sinfulness leads only to hell, the fact that the 
whole religious consciousness was just then very acute, ow- 
ing to the newly awakened sense of duty to search the soul 
diligently, and lastly the literal "fear of God," from which we 
are hardly yet emancipated, and we may begin to understand 
something of the grimness of the puritanism of the persecuted 
Covenanters and the voluntary exiles of Plymouth. To the 
conformist his environment looks rosier, perhaps because of a 
different arrangement of blood corpuscles. The best state- 
ment of his cheerful attitude is Browning's famous Song from 
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Pippa Passes, and its last line, "All's right with the world," 
may be taken as his slogan. This is rightly called the essence 
of optimism, but that the man to whom things about him 
look black instead of rosy is of necessity a pessimist is an 
unwarranted assumption, if his gaze is frequently, prayerfully, 
lifted to a brilliant sky of promise far ahead. From the 
results of the Fall there is always left some way of escape, 
whether by the loophole of election, or by free acceptance of 
the mediation of Jesus, or by the enduring of a season of 
purgation from sin. The puritan, be he Presb)rterian, Baptist, 
or Catholic, is earnestly seeking that road to salvation, and 
it may readily appear to him that smiles and levity are trifles 
or snares in the way of his serious quest. 

I have mentioned the "puritan spirit of reform." The 
history of the puritan element in the Anglo-Saxon race is one 
of successive "reform" movements, at first religious but in 
later years increasingly social and political. The abortive 
reformation of Wyclif, to go no farther back, was followed by 
the successful reformation — with some assistance, perhaps, 
from the devil by way of Henry VIII — in the sixteenth 
century, by the Calvinist revolt in the seventeenth, and by 
subsequent other religious movements directed toward the 
same ends of simplifying or purifying religion. The crusades 
were an even earlier mtoifestation of the same spirit, and the 
abolitionist movement and agitation for prohibition and va- 
rious extensions of the suffrage in government have carried 
on its activities to the present day. Your true reformer is a 
puritan in his conviction that the present state of affairs is 
vitally wrong and that it is his personal duty to correct it, and 
in the moral aspect of the combat he is waging. The true re- 
former is not one to do battle nobly for a straw. The cause 
he advocates is, or becomes, in his eyes a fight of right against 
wrong, of freedom against tyranny, of justice against injus- 
tice. The conformist, on the other hand, is likely to ignore 
the presence of injustice or inequalities unless they happen to 
disturb his comfort; or if he does perceive them he assumes 
that in due course of time they will right themselves auto- 
matically. His attitude, as contrasted with that of the re- 
former, may be expressed in the slang phrase of today- 
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of yesterday — "I should worry." Being in the habit of assum- 
ing, consciously or not, that his church and its ministry are 
for the purpose of looking out for the souls of men, and that 
his personal salvation will follow as a matter of course from 
his being regularly "registered" in some recognized sect, he 
is prone to accept the political or social situation with as little 
thought as his creed, or to delegate or entrust the reconstruc- 
tion of it to those established in authority. He is thus a 
"stand-patter," while the puritan, accustomed to regard sal- 
vation as a private concern, demanding a definite religious 
experience and conviction on the part of the individual, fol- 
lowing a searching inquiry of his own soul, becomes in relation 
to his environment an iconoclast and reformer. As a result, 
it may be said that a state wholly dominated by puritans, as 
were England for a time and Massachusetts and Connecticut 
for nearly a century, is an uncomfortable state to live in; 
whereas a state dominated wholly by conformists, like some of 
the Latin-American countries, and the South before the Civil 
War, is in danger of stagnation. 

Undeniably the besetting sin to which puritanism is most 
liable is narrowness. The puritans have been frequently 
charged with h)rpocrisy, but without justice. Sham puritans 
there have been and are, in all walks of life, but these, though 
they bring discredit upon the real, should not be confused 
with them. But however free he may be on this charge, the 
real puritan is perilously apt so to subordinate all other things 
to the achievement of a certain moral aim as he sees it that 
his perspective becomes warped, his enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of things beautiful or good in themselves are dulled, his 
natural sympathies are chilled, and his whole life is cramped 
and restricted. All things not tending immediately and posi- 
tively to the advancing of God's kingdom or to the furtherance 
of man's welfare are regarded as unworthy, and all instincts, 
tastes, and desires which do not serve for the glorification of 
God or for some usefulness to man should be repressed or held 
in check. Specifically, a statute, a painting, a piece of music, 
a poem, are considered as of no value or worse than no value 
by most puritans unless they serve to uplift, to inspire, to 
arouse devotion, to instruct, or to hold flour. Beauty is not 
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its own excuse for being, nor is the faithful reproduction of 
life in any form of art esteemed unless it can stand the acid 
test of moral purpose or usefulness. This narrowness is 
exemplified in the art criticism of the Prior and the learned 
in Fra Lippo Lippi : 

"Your business is not to catch men with show, 
With homage to the perishable clay, 
But lift them over it, ignore it all, 
Make them forget there's such a thing as flesh. 
Your business is to paint the souls of men." 

This narrowness is not inseparable from the strong moral 
bent of the puritan temperament, as is proved by the notable 
examples of Milton and Spenser, both lovers of beauty, to 
seek no farther. But that relatively so little of the greatest 
English literature has ever been written by puritans is doubt- 
less due. in large part to this hostility to the fine arts as un- 
profitable in the eyes of God and men. 

Occasionally this narrowness of the puritan outlook gets 
oddly in the way of the puritan spirit of reform, with the 
anomalous result that puritan elements have from time to time 
offered obstinate resistance to liberal currents in religious and 
social thought. 

It would be as silly, of course, to attempt to catalogue all 
writers as either puritan or conformist — ^to deny, for instance, 
that there were considerable puritan elements in the institution 
of chivalry or traces of what we have called conformism in 
Milton, Wordsworth, Arnold, or Lowell — as to assert that 
all men are either white or black. If we say, however, that some 
men are dark, some are light, and a great many are "medium," 
we shall come nearer to a true parallel. At any period in our 
literary history, as has been shown, a group of writers can 
be pointed out who display the qualities we have called con- 
formist, opposed to another group who display equally strongly 
the characteristics which have been ascribed to the puritan 
mind. Many must remain unclassified, either because we have 
not evidence enough to locate them or because they do not be- 
long in either class. Sometimes, as in the Elizabethan, Com- 
monwealth, or Restoration periods, one group or the other 
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has been dominant, but generally a happy balance of qualities 
has been maintained. 

That a nation so generally reputed to be a "practical" peo- 
ple as the Americans should have had from the first strong 
leanings toward puritanism, particularly in the native Anglo- 
Saxon stock, may seem surprising at first thought. Yet the 
relationship between puritanism and practicalness is in fact 
closer than is generally realized. To the New England puri- 
tans of the seventeenth century no investment could seem so 
profitable as to exchange a short life of the severest self-denial, 
hardship, and danger for the assurance of eternal bliss and 
immunity from endless damnation. To the securing of this in- 
vestment they devoted themselves with energy, enthusiasm, and 
diligence, with the result that life in early Massachusetts and 
Connecticut was probably as clean, as self-sacrificing, as honest 
in its dealings, and as free from positive sin as it has ever 
been anywhere. Incidentally, they throve as a reward of their 
probity and industry. Then, when in the early eighteenth 
century they began to transfer their attention from attaining 
the heavenly kingdom of God to developing and enriching His 
kingdom upon earth, they applied the same thrift and energy 
to practical business with a degree of success which won 
for them the envy of less prosperous neighbors. In their pros- 
perity, moreover, often even in occupations or transactions of 
not the strictest honesty, they persisted in the moral and 
moralizing bias of their upbringing. Very much the same 
course of conduct and fortunes has characterized the large 
Calvinistic element in other sections, south and north, and can, 
in fact, be traced throughout the industrial and commercial 
development of our country.* 

Puritanism may be hard, dogmatic, and brutal ; it may be 
altruistic and idealistic; always it is clean, vigorous, earnest, 
and fearless. The most striking evidence of real puritanism 
in our nation today is not our persistent moral bias but the 



* Incidentally the remarkable materialistic derelopment of modem Prussia may- 
be accounted for by an egotistic perversion of the puritan spirit which seems 
common to all Germanic peoples. If we substitute for the terms of our formula 
for puritanism the following: (1) a strong conviction that all other peoples are 
inferior and inefficent, (2) a strong sense of national responsibility for subjectinjir 
and remodelling the rest of the world, and (3) a tendency to disregard all senti- 
ments, purposes, and oblii^tions not tending directly to the gaining of this ob- 
jective — we obtain the basis of German militarism and imperialism. 
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almost religious fervor, enthusiasm, and self-sacrifice with 
which we have thrown ourselves, with no hope or expectation 
of any material compensation, into the most destructive and 
bloodiest of all wars, in behalf of an abstract ideal of inter- 
national right against forces which we believe to be unjust and 
wrong — the most tremendous moral issue that we as a people 
have ever been called upon to face. 
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Mat Tomukson 

It is one of the mysteries of life that man's natural desires 
and instincts should be antagonistic to that which most surely 
makes for moral and spiritual growth. If this life is meant 
for discipline, and if disaster and thwarting circumstance are 
a disciplinary force, then man should welcome adversity, and 
regard himself as fortunate in being the victim of distress. Yet 
so great is his desire for happiness, so little does he court 
misery, so confidently does he hope for success, so surely does 
he mean to shape his own deeds, that he cannot harbor the 
thought of frustration. However honorable his ambitions, 
however benevolent his purposes, he starts out on his career 
with no misgivings, with no anticipations of catastrophe, with 
no sense of any special need of correction. Then the trial of 
his strength begins. Struggle, anxiety, grief, disappointment, 
the relinquishment of hopes, and finally, it may be, the tak- 
ing up of life on a lower stage of expectation, — this is the 
disciplinary course through which he must pass ; and whether 
the contest be a pathetic illustration of the thwarting power of 
circumstance or a pitiable example of the lack of strength, he 
feels himself aggrieved, defrauded of his rightful heritage. 

It is this aspect of life that confronts us in the story of 
Tertius Lydgate ; and the various scenes by which we are shown 
the progress of events in the married life of Rosamond and 
Lydgate, the strained conjugal relations and the changing men- 
tal conditions, remain indelibly stamped upon the memory, 
deepening the emotional life and strengthening forever the 
susceptibilities, so skillfully is the situation put before us. 

Now, the tragedy of Lydgate's life consists, first, in his 
failure to do what he had meant to do and, second, in the fact of 
his having made an unfortunate matrimonial choice. Certainly 
he was not the first man to be mastered by a sudden outrush 
of tenderness ; he was not the first man to be hurried into an 
unpremeditated avowal of love; he was not the first man to 
be captivated by personal charms. Being a physiologist, and 
therefore keenly observant of bodily aspects, he may have been 
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rnore susceptible than most men to physical loveliness. We 
know that Rosamond's beauty touched him even after he had 
discovered her impassibility and experienced the chill of her 
neutral aloofness ; its spell was felt even after he had come to 
regard his marriage as an unmitigated calamity. 

George Eliot would have us believe that Lydgate was the 
more easily led into this mistake — and into the imprudent ex- 
penditures which followed — ^because of certain spots of com- 
monness in his make-up. I cannot see that he has any more of 
personal pride and unreflecting egoism (and these are the 
qualities, we are told, which constitute his commonness) than 
belongs to most men of energetic frame and large mental 
capacity. What young man preoccupied with professional du- 
ties knows anything of the cost of living, or has a mind bent 
on economy ? No man knows by instinct the price of food and 
furniture. The conception of plain living as an elegance, and 
of a plain body as the home of sweet, satisfying virtues, does 
not necessarily go along with high thinking, nor does it often 
ripen except through hard experience and maturing judgnshM^^. 

George Eliot does indeed admit that Lydgate was like vAmrf 
men in his unwisdom as to everyday matters and unapplication 
of common sense to personal affairs. "Lydgate," she tells us, 
"was constantly visiting the homes of the poor and adjusting his 
prescriptions of diet to their small means ; but, dear me ! has it 
not by this time ceased to be remarkable — is it not rather what 
we expect in men, that they should have numerous strands of 
experience lying side by side and never compare them with each 
other? Expenditure — like ugliness and errors — becomes a to- 
tally new thing when we attach our own personality to it, and 
measure it by that wide difference which is manifest (in our 
own sensations) between ourselves and others." "It must be 
remembered," she further says in extenuation of Lydgate's ex- 
travagance, "that he had never hitherto felt the check of im- 
portunate debt, and he walked by habit and not by self-criti- 
cism." When the check came, "its novelty made it the more ir- 
ritating." "He was amazed, disgusted, that conditions so for- 
eign to all his purposes, so hatefully disconnected with the ob- 
jects he cared to occupy himself with, should have lain in am- 
bush and clutched him when he was unaware." 
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Again Lydgate was like other men in his confident hope 
that marriage would bring calmness and freedom, and in his be- 
lief that he had found perfect womanhood. The story of 
growing discontent, of how he came to walk under a weight 
of grief, and to live in the presence of a petty, degrading care, 
sinking every day deeper into that swamp which "tempts men 
toward it with such a pretty covering of flowers and ver- 
dure,'' falling into that condition in wliich, in spite of him- 
self, a man "is forced to think chiefly of release, though he 
had a scheme of the universe in his soul;" the story of his 
gradual disillusionment concerning Rosamond and married life, 
of the final relinquishment of all higher effort, though the sense 
of a grand existence in thought and effective action still burned 
within him, — this is the story so compelling, so surpassingly 
great, in its power to move the sympathies. 

A series of excerpts, familiar enough to those who know 
their Middlemarch must yet be quoted for the reason that they 
disclose with a touching pathos the process of Lydgate's dis- 
i^^^^tfwpnment and deepening gloom. 

^^Ja the very first recorded interview between husband and 
wife, Rosamond reveals her snobbishness — and her shallow- 
ness as well. After a very pretty prelude Rosamond says, 
" 'Do you know, Tertius, I often wish you had not been a 
medical man?' 

" 'Nay, Rosy, don't say that,' said Lydgate, drawing her 
closer to him, 'that is like saying you wish you had married 
another man.' 

"'Not at all; you are clever enough for anything: you 
might easily have been something else. And your cousins 
at Quallingham all think that you have sunk below them in 
your choice of a profession.' 

" 'The cousins at Quallingham may go to the devil !' said 
Lydgate with scorn. 'It was like their impudence if they said 
anything of the sort to you.' 

" 'Still,' said Rosamond, 'I do not think it is a nice pro- 
fession, dear.' We know that she had much quiet perseverance 
in her opinion. 

" 'It is the grandest profession in the world, Rosamond,' 
said Lydgate gravely. 'And to say that you love me without 
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loving the medical man in me, is the same sort of thing as to 
say that you like eating a peach but don't like its flavor. Don't 
say that again, dear, it pains me/ " ^ 

Here Rosamond's speech grieves but does not enlighten. 
When, however, in almost the very next scene, Rosamond be- 
gins to show an inclination to admonish her husband, Lydgate 
lets slip words which were like "a sad milestone marking how 
far he had travelled from his old dreamland, in which Rosa- 
mond appeared to be that perfect piece of womanhood who 
would reverence her husband's mind after the fashion of an 
accomplished mermaid, using her comb and looking-glass and 
singing her song for the relaxation of his adored wisdom alone. 
He had begun to distinguish between that imagined adoration 
and the attraction towards a man's talent because it gives him 
prestige, and is like an order in his button-hole or an Honor- 
able before his name." 

Again, after the horseback episode, Lydgate "secretly won- 
dered over the terrible tenacity of this mild creature. There 
was gathering within him an amazed sense of his powerlessr 
ness over Rosamond. His superior knowledge and mental 
force, instead of being, as he had imagined, a shrine to con- 
sult on all occasions, was simply set aside on every practical 
question. He had regarded Rosamond's cleverness as precisely 
of the receptive kind which became a woman. He was now be- 
ginning to find out what that cleverness was — what was the 
shape into which it had run as into a close network aloof and 
independent. . . Lydgate was astonished to find in numerous 
trifling matters, as well as in this last serious case of the rid- 
ing, that affectk)n did not make her compliant." 

Rosamond, having little comprehension of his worries and 
seeing him preoccupied with other subjects than herself, thought 
him "moody" ; while "to Lydgate it seemed that he had been 
spending month after month in sacrificing more than half of 
his best intent and best power to his tenderness for Rosamond ; 
bearing her little claims and interruptions without impatience, 
and, above all, bearing without betrayal of bitterness to look 
through less and less of interfering illusion at the blank un- 
reflecting surface her mind presented to his ardor for the more 
impersonal ends of his profession and his scientific study, an 
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ardor which he had fancied that the ideal wife must somehow 
worship as sublime, though not in the least knowing why." "He 
was intensely miserable, this strong man of nine-and-twenty and 
of many gifts. He was not saying within himself that he had 
made a profound mistake ; but the mistake was at work in him 
like a recognized chronic disease, mingling its uneasy impor- 
tunities with every prospect and enfeebling every thought!" 
"Lydgate was bowing his head under the yoke like a creature 
who had talons, but who had reason too, which often reduces us 
to meekness." The first great disappointment had been borne : 
the tender devotedness and docile adoration of the ideal wife 
must be renounced, and life must be taken up on a lower stage 
of expectation, as it is by men who have lost their limbs. But 
the real wife had not only her claims, she had still a hold on 
his heart, and it Was his intense desire that the hold should 
remain strong. In marriage, the certainty, *She will never love 
me much,' is easier to bear than the fear, 'I shall love her no 
more.' Hence, after that outburst, his inward effort was en- 
tirely to excuse her, and to blame the hard circumstances which 
were partly his fault." "He saw even more keenly than Rosa- 
mond did the dreariness of taking her into the small house in 
Bride Street, where she would have scanty furniture around her 
and discontent within: a life of privation and life with Rosa- 
mond were two images which had become more and more ir- 
reconcilable ever since the threat of privation had disclosed it- 
self." "Rosamond had the double purchase over him of in- 
sensibility to the point of justice in his reproach and of sensi- 
bility to the undeniable hardship now present in her married 
life. Although her duplicity in the affair of the house had ex- 
ceeded what he knew, . . . she had no consciousness that her 
action could rightly be called false." "As for him, the need 
of accommodating himself to her nature, which was inflexible in 
proportion to its negations, held him as with pincers." "He 
wished to excuse everything in her if he could — but it was 
inevitable that in that excusing mood he should think of her 
as if she were an animal of another and feebler species. Never- 
theless she had mastered him." 

Yes, she had mastered him, having the power that this sort 
of feeble animal often possesses (more's the pity). It is sig- 
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nificant that the author does not say inferior but "feebler." Is 
it advisedly that she uses the softer and less offensive epithet? 
Or is there an implied irony in the choice ? George Eliot's recog- 
nition (continually evident) of a mental, as well as a physical 
and temperamental, difference between the sexes is one of the 
evidences of her own large-mindedness. Clearly Lydgate was 
doing Rosamond no injustice when he thought of her as an 
animal of "another" species, for in this case of Lydgate and 
Rosamond the balance in respect to generosity and tenderness 
was indisputably on Lydgate's side. 

On that day when it became apparent that the public 
looked upon him with suspicion, deeming him already under the 
shadow of disgrace, Lydgate rode into the country, being afraid 
of going to Rosamond before he had vented himself in this soli- 
tary rage, "lest the mere sight of her should exasperate him and 
make him behave unwarrantably." "He dreaded to expose his 
lacerated feeling to her neutrality and misconception." Never- 
theless, "he had almost learned the lesson that he must bend 
himself to her nature, and that because she came short in her 
sympathy, he must give the more." "Perhaps," the author says, 
"if he had been strong enough to persist in his determination 
to be the more because she was the less, that evening might have 
had a better issue. If his energy could have borne down that 
check, he might still have wrought on Rosamond's vision and 
will. We cannot be sure that any natures, however inflexible 
or peculiar, will resist this effect from a more massive being 
than their own. They may be taken by storm and for the mo- 
ment converted, becoming part of the soul which enwraps 
them in the ardor of its movement." 

George Eliot is mistaken here. She lets her imagination 
overpower her better judgment. A nature of the Rosamond 
Vincy type is incapable of conversion. Self-knowledge and 
self -discontent must precede a change of that sort. There can 
be no self-knowledge where the image of self so completely 
blocks the vision. 

In the various scenes between husband and wife, Rosa- 
mond's remarks, both evasive and admonitory, illustrate ad- 
mirably that tangential tendency peculiar to the feminine intel- 
lect, and always especially conspicuous in a mind filled with 
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the image of self, a mind impenetrable to the idea of self-blame. 
These scenes are of particular interest to the student of sex 
differences. But along with these discussions he must place 
that wonderful interview between Lydgate and Dorothea^ — 
recorded in the seventy-sixth chapter, — ^and admire the woman's 
simple straightforwardness, eager sympathy, and ready under- 
standing of high experience, — ^he must read and admit that both 
types are true to life, generously suppressing the upspringing 
comment, "But the Dorothea t)rpe is rare." 

Yes, the Dorothea type is rare. And for that very reason 
Dorothea presents a perfect foil to Rosamond. In every way 
they are as different as possible, taking different attitudes to- 
ward life, having different habits of thought, different aims and 
ideals. Contrast Rosamond's snobbishness with Dorothea's 
fondness for knowing something about the people she lived 
among and her desire to make all life beautiful ; Rosamond's 
thought of marriage as a prospect of rising in rank with Doro- 
thea's absorption in the thought that a fuller life was opening 
before her; Rosamond's cold neutrality with Dorothea's im- 
petuous generosity; Rosamond's selfish exactions with Doro- 
thea's desire to give tenderness rather than to claim justice. 
Then Mrs. Bulstrode presents another foil to Rosamond in her 
splendid loyalty and duteous merciful constancy. 

But Rosamond we know was not altogether ungrateful. It 
is true that Lydgate's tenderness could make no amends to her 
for the lack of other things, it is true that there were moments 
when she was in such entire disgust with her husband that 
she wished she had never seen him, yet the time came when his 
protecting care seemed to her not utterly despicable. The bit 
of talk between her and Lydgate which immediately followed 
Dorothea's visit has a peculiar significance : 

" 'Well, Rosy,' he said, standing over her and touching her 
hair, 'what do you think of Mrs. Casaubon now you have seen 
so much of her?' 

" 'I think she must be better than anyone,' said Rosanoond, 
'and she is very beautiful. If you go to talk to her so often, 
you will be more discontented with me than ever.' 

"Lydgate laughed at the 'so often.' 'But has she made 
you any less discontented with me?* 
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" 'I think she has/ said Rosamond, looking up in his face. 
'How heavy your eyes are, Tertius — and do push your hair 
back.' He lifted up his large white hand to obey her and felt 
thankful for this little mark of interest in him. Poor Rosa- 
mond's vagrant fancy had come back terribly scourged — ^meek 
enough to nestle under the old despised shelter. And the shel- 
ter was still there: Lydgate had accepted his narrowed lot 
with sad resignation. He had chosen this fragile creature, and 
had taken the burden of her life upon his arms. He must walk 
as he could, carrying that burden pitifully." 

Truly a lovable fellow, this healer of bodily ills ! A large- 
hearted, tender-hearted man! His troubles touch one deeply, 
touch one in a special way, giving one indeed a quite different 
emotion from the feeling one has for — well, for Mr. Masefield's 
Lionel Haseltine, for instance. One's comprehension of Hasel- 
tine's grief and disappointment is intellectual rather than sym- 
pathetic. This difference is perhaps due to the fact that Mr. 
Masefield does not sufficiently prepare one for that last vicious 
act of Rhoda's. The reader is stunned with amazement; he 
can do nothing but gasp ; the act seems incredible. Then when 
the s)rmpathies might begin to flow, the mind is occupied with 
the thought of Mr. Masefield's lack of mastery over the art of 
chiaro-oscuro. 

George Eliot, it is true, never assayed the depiction of a 
spiteful woman (unless we pronounce Mrs. Glegg to be of that 
type), or even of a frivolously capricious woman. This is a 
noteworthy fact. She has given us at least three young women 
whose tendency is in the direction of over-fastidiousness, but 
theirs is a different kind of fastidiousness from Rhoda's ; and 
not one of these women can be called spiteful. Gwendolen 
Harleth was too well-bred, felt too strongly the demands of 
gentility, the need of being always a lady, to be led into the be- 
havior of the vulgar; and Rosamond, though in her elusive 
obstinacy and chilling neutrality exasperating beyond every- 
thing, was never in any sense a shrew and never spitefully 
vicious. Rhoda, on one occasion, rather snobbishly and cruelly 
bids Lionel remember that she is a lady. Rosamond was in- 
deed a snob, but her snobbishness was always gracefully and 
cleverly concealed. 
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Rosamond and Gwendolen, though alike selfish, do not oth- 
erwise belong in the same category. Gwendolen, both in men- 
tal qualities and in heart qualities, is Rosamond's superior; 
Gwendolen is capable of spiritual growth, she experiences a 
true conversion, she comes to feel self-discontent. Rosamond 
is one of those persons who carry to the grave, without modi- 
fication or enlargement, the nature with which they were born, 
persons upon whose hearts and minds the vicissitudes of a 
thousand years would have not the slightest eflFect. To the 
very end it could be said of Rosamond that in her mind there 
was not room enough for luxuries to look small in. 

But in the excellent portrayal of Rosamond's character there 
is, I believe, one mistake, one wrong stroke. I refer to her 
musical gift, which was, both in kind and degree, unusual, and 
which undoubtedly contributed its quota to the sum of her at- 
tractiveness and played no small part in the entrapment of 
that emotional elephant, Lydgate. It cannot, however, be 
taken as an indication of her true inwardness, any more than 
that sylph-like frame can be regarded as the sign of a ready 
intelligent sensitiveness. But, while the latter inconsistency 
is common, the former, I believe, is never beheld. If untrue to 
reality, it is a false note in the symphonic structure of Rosa- 
mond's being. That interpretative skill which we are told she 
displayed, that large rendering of noble musk, is an accom- 
plishment which surpasses mere cleverness. I believe that it 
invariably betokens wealth and warmth of soul. 

As to Lydgate, I think it can be said that he was cured 
of those spots of commonness. If before his marriage he was 
not above the vulgarity of feeling that there would be an in- 
compatibility in his furniture not being of the best, it became 
possible for him to imagine "how two people who loved each 
other, and had a stock of thoughts in common, might laugh 
over their shabby furniture and their calculations how far 
they could afford butter and eggs." If at the beginning he was 
a little too self-confident and disdainful, and, though always 
warm-hearted, sometimes a little lacking in sympathetic un- 
derstanding of other people's woes, the fiery furnace through 
which he was doomed to pass must have purged him of all 
conceit and made him incapable of contemptuous thought. 
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leaving him compassionately tender towards those who suf- 
fer. It is perhaps worth while to recall one incident. When 
Lydgate, soon after his return from his wedding journey, was 
summoned to Lowick Manor, he felt some compassion for Mr. 
Casaubon as that gentleman advanced toward him in the Yew 
Tree walk; but there was, we are told, some amusement 
mingled with that pity, he being then "too unacquainted with 
disaster to enter into the pathos of a lot where everything was 
below the level of tragedy except the passionate egoism of the 
sufferer." Afterward, when he had been initiated into the life 
of suffering, when he had himself tasted the bitterness of 
disappointed hopes, he could not have beheld mental anguish 
of any sort with any feeling but that of unmixed pity. 
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. The History Teacher as an Image Breaker 

Bar LB D. Ross 

Professor of History in Illinois Wesleyan University 

The present war has demonstrated in a way that cannot 
be ignored the potent, far-reaching influence of the study of 
history. Even "the man in the street" has been forced to rec- 
ognize the fateful possibilities of a people's conception of 
their past and to admit that history is, after all, decidedly 
"practical," that it does "saw wood." But, unfortunately, it 
is the destructive strength of history, its abuse and perversion 
rather than its true, constructive utilization, that the war has 
emphasized. There is a growing realization of the harmful 
results of the traditional and conventional treatment of cer- 
tain phases of our own history, and in some other countries — 
notably in Germany — such misrepresentations have been far 
more deliberate in purpose and insidious in influence. For 
instance, extreme nationalistic or "patriotic" history today 
stands convicted of more sins than have ever been charged 
against it by the most enlightened critics. The history pro- 
fession is thus confronted squarely with a challenge that must 
be met ; this destructive influence of history must cease. The 
teacher, to do his full duty, not only must not be a party to 
this abuse of his subject, but he must be ever zealous to elimi- 
nate the errors and misconceptions which generations of false 
tradition, writing, and teaching have propagated. It is only 
when this work of extirpation has been performed that true 
scientific history will be able to have its perfect work. Surely 
this is a challenge that should stimulate the most alert and 
conscientious instructor to still greater effort and arouse the 
laggard to an appreciation of his responsibility. 

In seeking to destroy error and establish the truth, the 
history teacher is confronted with strong and most persistent 
obstacles (which are generally not sufficiently taken into ac- 
count in judging the results of his efforts) in the prejudices 
and unwarranted preconceptions which most students bring to 
the study of history and with which the "general public" view 
historical questions. The average student will hardly have 
ready- formed notions about mathematical formulae, complex 
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scientific phenomena, or the rules of composition, but con- 
cerning some of the greatest historical problems the chances 
are that, when he comes to the study seriously in high school 
or college, he has long had pronounced convictions. And how 
could it be otherwise when from his youth up, at home and 
abroad, he has heard dogmatic pronouncements on these 
questions? Everywhere one turns, in newspaper editorials 
and magazine articles, in sermons and popular lectures, at the 
club and on the street, one meets with the most glaring his- 
torical fallacies. Everyone, it seems, who has read some 
survey of universal history, in morocco binding, "copiously 
illustrated" and written by one or more of the "world's greatest 
historians," feels himself fully competent to pass judgment 
upon some of the most mooted historical questions, to rush 
without hesitation into realms of the past where the mature 
scholar steps only with the greatest care. The typical con- 
sumer of popular histories might well alter de Coulanges' 
celebrated dicttun concerning the difficulties and complexities 
of history to read something like this : "History is the simp- 
lest and easiest study imaginable and can be fully mastered 
by anyone with good common sense who will devote a little 
of his leisure time to its consideration." 

These handicaps under which the history teacher labors are 
shared to a considerable extent by the teachers of the other 
social sciences. In spite of the infinite complexities of the 
sciences dealing with people, there is a popular impression 
that their phenomena are more simple and more readily com- 
prehensible than those dealing with things, and that a small 
body of more or less accurate fact, a little experience in life, 
and the saving grain of common sense are all that are needed 
for their effective mastery. If, as Spencer has pointed out, 
the best trained investigator in the social sciences cannot di- 
vest himself entirely of certain fundamental biases, how 
greatly must biases enter in to hamper the clear, impartial 
thinking of the unscientific mind ! 

There are numerous biases and prejudices that the history 
teacher has to combat, chief among them being those of race, 
nationality, sect, party, and class. Every member of the pro- 
fession well knows how often these subversive influences in- 
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trude upon the recitation, no matter what the period or phase 
of history under discussion, to obstruct or thwart his efforts 
to establish true facts and interpretations. 

In the face of the widespread errors and misconceptions, 
prejudicially and conventionally established, regarding the 
past, it is inctunbent upon the history teacher to be a fearless 
and relentless smasher of false images. It is his duty to per- 
form this task even when it causes the destruction of the most 
fondly cherished historical idols. Such false notions must be 
fully removed before the truth can become established, and 
only by such a course can the teacher be true to his high 
calling. 

But in seeking to get away from the traditional and con- 
ventional views of history there is sometimes danger of over- 
shooting the mark. In his zeal for the new and his impatience 
with the old the instructor may forget that the traditional and 
conventional views, instead of being necessarily based upon 
error and prejudice, are often the correct ones. We are all 
familiar with the "True" histories and biographies which, in 
their insistence upon exceptional and uncharacteristic facts 
and traits, are the opposite of what their names imply. 
The history teacher should keep abreast of the latest sound 
investigation but he should never get ahead of it; he should 
always make sure that the new positions have been fully es- 
tablished before he occupies them. No special "interpreta- 
tion," no matter how alluring, should tempt him from the solid 
ground of fact. The true follower of history will never use 
or abuse his science for improper ends; he will be neither a 
sensationalist nor a propagandist. As the historian, as such, 
should never seek to play the role of the journalist, so the his- 
tory teacher should not try to emulate the chautauqua orator. 

Altogether futile are attacks upon long-exploded historical 
fallacies, the setting up of straw men for the joy of knocking 
them over. But some teachers seem to take delight in such an 
exercise. Text books and popular histories long out of print, 
and whose sins against the truth are well nig^ forgotten, are 
subjected to as detailed criticism as though they were still re- 
garded seriously by many people, and views that are now held 
only by persons in the most benighted communities are in- 
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vei^^ed against as those generally prevailing. Surely there is 
always suflRcient of living error to combat without resurrecting 
any from the musty past. 

The breaking of historical images, then, is an activity not 
to be carried on indiscriminately or for the personal g^tifica- 
tion of the breaker, but only when there appears a false image 
which is a real obstruction to the truth. So long as the history 
teacher has as his great aim the establishment of the truth, 
both in fact and in interpretation, his image breaking will but 
prepare the way for his constructive teaching. He will tear 
down only where he can reconstruct. 
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The Lost Fruits op Waterloo. By John Spencer Bassett, New York : 
The Macmillan Company, 1918,— xix, 289 pp. $1.50 net 

With the general puq)ose of this book most of us are prob- 
ably sympathetic. Personally, I have no hesitancy in agreeing 
that, "If a man is left in the world when this conflict is ended 
who glories in deliberate war, he is too bad to live in civilized 
society" (p. 5). Moreover, the argument in favor of a fed- 
eration of nations to enforce peace, which Professor Bassett 
makes in the concluding chapters of the book, seems to me to 
be sound for the most part, and I find no difficulty in accept- 
ing his general conclusions on that point. Anything short of 
that would seem to be not strong enough for the task. 

I assume that it is unnecessary to say that such a scheme 
would involve serious limitations on national sovereignty, with 
implied national disarmament. These are fundamental issues 
of the coming months, and it is as well to be talking about 
them and getting accustomed to the necessity of giving up 
some of our cherished notions or else trying to reconcile our- 
selves to the fearful prospect of getting ready for other more 
terrible wars. On that account, it is surely helpful to have 
men like Professor Bassett speak courageously in frank advo- 
cacy of the more hopeful way out. The fight for it will not 
be easily won ; the builders and manipulators of the nations are 
too well entrenched and set too great store by the privileges 
they have had in the past. 

The perplexing thing about Professor Bassett's book is its 
title and his insistency that the project he supports now was a 
feasible thing after Waterloo and that it was somehow balked 
by the mismanagement of the statesmen who arranged things 
at Vienna and afterwards. I think nobody would at this time 
attribute to those statesmen overmuch intelligence or very 
lofty purposes. A century after their performance, it is diffi- 
cult to see how they could have succeeded much better if they 
had deliberately set themselves the task of devising a settle- 
ment that could not possibly endure. But even the devil de- 
serves his due. 
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It is all very well to talk of a federation of nations now, 
and we can visualize the thing if we contemplate the prospect 
seriously. But the fact is that, with the exception of France, 
there were no Continental nations to federate in 1815, and the 
statesmen of the Congress of Vienna even undertook to pre- 
vent the French from going on with their national evolution. 
Without understanding what they were doing, these same 
statesmen for the ensuing generation applied themselves to the 
task of suppressing national feeling wherever it began to mani- 
fest itself, not only the national feeling, indeed, but also the 
liberal spirit which was its natural accompaniment. The truth 
is, they lived in mortal terror of a recurrence of the French 
Revolution, a thing which had now happened for a second 
time in the experience of modem peoples, but which they in 
no wise understood. 

Perhaps their lack of understanding can be explained in 
part by the fact that the dominating personality of the time 
was a product of a regime in which national feeling was totally 
wanting. It is also unquestionably to be explained in part by 
the deliberate, unreasoning hate of all things Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic that had been kindled by a propaganda the like 
of which was not seen again until the present war. It is help- 
ful in this critical time to recall that this propaganda of hate 
was of no assistance in reaching a workable settlement of the 
questions at issue in the war; in fact, it was almost wholly 
mischievous. The same thing deserves to be said of much 
of the propaganda familiar to us today. Those responsible for 
it seem to be unaware of the fact that the real task is to ar- 
rive at a state when we and our present enemies can reach a 
common ground and agree on a settlement whereby both we 
and they can live. In arriving at that settlement, it is helpful to 
understand any differences that may exist between our insti- 
tutions and ideals and those of our enemies and to understand 
just how those differences came to exist. It is wholly pernic- 
ious to seek to inculcate unreasoning hate and prejudice 
against so large a percentage of the population of the western 
world. On that point. Professor Bassett is sane and helpful. 

The difficulty is that he seems to feel that this federation 
of nations which he advocates now was a feasible thing in the 
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first quarter of the nineteenth century when there were no 
nations to federate. Indeed, his point seems to be that Alex- 
ander I, who, despite his mysticism and apparent good in- 
tentions, was after all the ruler of a polyglot empire and who 
after Mettemich probably knew as little about national spirit 
as anybody in Europe, really suggested a practicable basis for 
working out a federation of these nations that were not yet in 
articulate existence. 

It seems to me that it is unprofitable to spend much time 
with the project of Alexander or the alliances of Mettemich 
as possible bases for a permanent peace, except for the pur- 
pose of showing that society had not then reached a stage 
when the federation advocated by Professor Bassett was feas- 
ible. In the nature of things, there was nobody in Europe 
in Mettemich's day who could picture the character of the na- 
tional organizations which are so largely the products of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. He and his associates are 
not particularly blamable for their lack of understanding; it 
would have been marvelous foresight had they been able to 
understand many of these things which are so commonplace 
to us. 

What Waterloo did was to settle finally the question 
whether the new French nation should dominate Europe. Its 
fruits were not lost, for, when the aftermath of fear and 
prejudice had been overcome, the way was left open for the 
development of the other Western European nations and for 
the organization of the powerful social forces which were 
thereby liberated. By no stretch of the imagination can we 
conclude that a permanent peaceful settlement was possible on 
the basis of the sort of peace that was made at Vienna. 

And therein lies our present danger, a danger of which 
Professor Bassett probably does not make enough, though he 
recognizes its existence. If we make the kind of peace that 
the "Hun haters" are insisting upon, if we go on in the way 
in which men like Mr. Roosevelt and Senator Lodge, the Met- 
temichs of our time, seek to lead us, the peace we impose on 
the new nation we are about to defeat will be as impossible a 
basis for a permanent settlement as was that of 1815. The 
first prerequisite of a lasting settlement is a peace that deserves 
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to endure. With that as a foundation we can make the at- 
tempt to establish a federation of nations with solid hopes that 
our labor shall not be in vain. 

WiixiAM Thomas Laprade. 



Christmas Night in the Quarters and Other Poems. By Irwin Rus- 
sell. With an Introduction by Joel Chandler Harris and a Histor- 
ical Sketch by Maurice Garland Fulton. Illustrated by E. W. Kem- 
ble. New York: The Century Company, 1917,— xxxiv, 182 pp. 
$2.50 net. 

A second edition of Irwin Russell's poems with such ex- 
cellent mechanical features and notably with illustrations by 
E. W. Kemble, will be welcomed by all students of Southern, 
and indeed, American literature. Thirty years ago, a small 
volume of his poems, with a brief introduction by Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, gave evidence of his genius and a suggestion of 
his tragic and untimely ending. To these poems are now 
added eight poems, found by the editor in Russell's manu- 
scripts or reprinted from the files of contemporary periodicals. 
The new poems are interesting, but do not add anything sig- 
nificant to the poet's achievement. He is still the poet of 
"Christmas Night in the Quarters" and of two or three other 
happy interpretations of negro life and character. 

Prof. Fulton has established, by Russell's letters and by 
reminiscences of his family and his friends, the main facts of 
the poet's life. He was the "pattern of an idler," an adven- 
turer, and all but a vagabond in his later years. The secret of 
his poetic ability was in his spontaneous gift of verse, temper- 
ed by a rather extensive reading in English poetry. One can 
not help regretting that the editor did not come into possession 
sooner of the seventy letters of which he speaks, so that ex- 
tracts might have been published to fill out the all too meagre 
facts of his life and the characteristics of the man. 

Russell's poems have an absolute value in their faithful 
and happy delineation of negro character. His early environ- 
ment fitted him for this role. In outlining a novel dealing with 
negro character, he said : "I have lived among the Negroes (as 
also long enough away from them, to appreciate their peculi- 
arities) ; understand their character, disposition, language, 
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customs and habits; have studied them; and have them con- 
tinually before me. . . . Think of what mines of humor 
and pathos, plot and character, sense and nonsense, are here 
awaiting development!" He did not live to write the novel, 
but his "Christmas Night in the Quarters" will live in our 
literature as a realization in verse of what he here outlines. 

Aside from the absolute value of his work, Russell will 
always be remembered as a pioneer in realizing the possibilities 
of dialect poetry and fiction. Joel Chandler Harris clearly ex- 
presses his obligation in his tribute to the poet, while Thomas 
Nelson Page says, "It was the light of his genius shining 
through his dialect poems, — ^then and still first, — ^that led my 
feet in the direction I have tried to follow." It will always be 
regretted that he lived only twenty-six years and is therefore 
another "inheritor of unfulfilled renown." 

Edwin Mims. 

Vanderbilt University. 



The Void op War. Letters From Three Fronts. By Reginald Farrer. 
Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918, — xvi, 306 
pp. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Farrer's war book is unique in that it gives a complete 
picture of conditions along the whole Western Front as seen 
in a journey from the British Channel to the Adriatic. The 
story is told in a vivid series of letters first from the English 
front, then the French, and last the Italian. Pen pictures 
follow each other in rapid succession. Mr. Farrer has an eye 
for the significant. He knows how to choose the word or 
phrase to make the required impression. Arras, Thiepval, 
Vimy, Ypres, Rheims, Asiago, Isonzo, Gorizia, and the Carso 
— ^all these geographic seats of human struggle are visualized 
and individualized for the reader. For instance, Mr. Farrer 
says of Vimy Ridge : "Wandering about on the down-top of 
Vimy Ridge is difficult and grisly. It is the wildest waste of 
chalk, tossed about madly, as if a child had run amuck on 
the sands with a spade. There are no mere hillocks and holes 
here; it is mountains and dales and ghylls; with trenches 
meandering through the ranges, and the odds and ends of 
battle lying about. With all the work going on below, indeed, 
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and on the road, some of it has become trodden ground, but 
only on certain lines. The rest is a white wilderness, spattered 
over with weeds and poppies and vulgar yellow crucifers." 

Especially interesting are the letters written from the 
Italian front just before the disastrous collapse of the Second 
Italian Army at Caporetto. The spirit of foreboding is in the 
letters and at the last the crash. 

W. H. G. 



My Antonia. By Willa Sibert Gather. With illustrations by W. T. 
Benda. Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918, — 
xiv, 419 pp. $1.60 net. 

The heroine of this story is a Bohemian immigrant girl 
who comes to this country with her family and enters upon a 
pioneer life on the plains of Nebraska. There she grows up a 
near neighbor to an orphan boy from Virginia sent out by his 
relatives to live with his grandparents. The Bohemian girl 
stirs the imagination and influences the whole life of the boy 
from Virginia. The novel relates the interplay of the two 
lives as set forth in a manuscript supposedly prepared by the 
boy after he has left his early home on the Nebraska prairies, 
made a brilliant and worldly marriage, and won distinguished 
success as a New York lawyer. 

Miss Gather has created a remarkable character in Antonia. 
She makes the reader feel in her heroine the vital force and 
unconquerable spirit of youth. Many of the minor characters 
in the novel are also portrayed with rare skill and effectiveness. 
Apart from the love story, the novel is to be commended for 
its vivid descriptions of life and society on the farms and in 
the small towns of the Western prairies. Altogether "My 
Antonia" is a story of unusual interest and distinction, and 
readers to whom Miss Gather has been previously an unfa- 
miliar name will surely inquire after other works by the same 
author. 
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The Ci*assical Influence in English Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century and Other Essays and Notes. By William 
Chislett, Jr. Boston: The Stratford Company, 1918,— xv, 150 pp. 
$1.50 net. 

"Study not your compeers and fellow-toilers," said Goethe, 
"but great men of old ; . . . study Moliere, Shakespeare, 
but always and before all the ancient Greeks." And the advice 
of our own Wordsworth was to the same effect : "Remember, 
first read the ancient classical authors ; then come to us, and 
you will be able to judge for yourself which of us is worth 
reading." Greece, the spiritual mother-country of us all, whence 
the peoples of Europe drew their common civilization, not 
only originated the various types or departments of literature 
to which all subsequent writing conformed, but bequeathed 
to the nations that came after her a rich and unrivaled liter- 
ature that was at the same time the model and the inspiration 
of later European literary work. To Shelley it was "a passion 
and an enjoyment," and "the sublime majesty of Aeschylus 
filled him with wonder and delight." 

Greek literature had a profound influence upon English 
men of letters, upon Spenser, Ben Jonson, Milton, Gray, and 
others; English literature as a whole owes its greatest debt 
to antiquity. The classical influence upon Landor, Macaulay, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Browning, Tennyson, Morris, Matthew 
Arnold, to mention only a few nineteenth century authors, has 
been investigated by scholars and set forth in separate publi- 
cations. The results of these studies and of many others like 
them have been collected by Dr. Chislett and presented in an 
admirable way together with much of his own investigation, 
in the essay that holds the first place in this volume and gives 
it its title. While the influence of the ancient classics was dom- 
inant in the seventeeth and eighteenth centuries, the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth was marked by the romantic revolt 
against classicism, a revolt against symmetry, proportion, re- 
straint, reason, simplicity, clearness, and good sense — ^the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the Greek genius — in favor of 
emotion, sentimentalism, mysticism, sensationalism, and free- 
dom from restraint. Yet every writer, ancient as well as mod- 
em, has elements of both classicism and romanticism, and of 
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realism too, in his work, no matter how strong his natural in- 
clination toward one or the other may be. Dr. Chislett has set 
himself the task of estimating how much of classicism there 
is in each of twenty-five major writers, thirty novelists, and 
more than a hundred minor writers of the nineteenth century, 
which was preeminently a period of romanticism and realism ; 
and it is needless to say that his work is to be commended. 
His conclusion is "that Greece and Rome did not die in the 
romantic, realistic nineteenth century nor are likely to in the 
unfathomed twentieth. Through philology, archaeology, in- 
terest in ancient philosophy, admiration for the graceful Greek 
tongue and the mosaic-like architectonic Latin, a use and not 
abuse of mythology, a very wide reading of ancient authors, 
major and minor, in the original and in translations, and fin- 
ally through the vivifying of ancient life by travel and by 
prose and poetry embodying the ancient spirit, Greece and 
Rome have lived as never before, and bid fair to live while 
men and arts endure." 

Of the remaining essays in this excellent little volume 
space will permit merely the mention of a few of the titles: 
"The Platonic Love of Walter Pater," "The New Hellenism 
of Oscar Wilde," "The New Christianity of William Blake," 
"William Vaughn Moody's Feeling for the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury," "The Work of Robert Bridges," "The Influence of 
Nonnus on Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Thomas Love Pea- 
cock and Walter Pater," and "The Major Note in Thomas 
Hardy." Some of these essays have already appeared in the 
magazines. 

Charles W. Peppler. 
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Creating Capital. Moncy-Making as an Aim in Business. By 
Frederick L. Lipman. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1918,-72 pp. $75 net 

Higher Education and Business Standards. By Willard Eugene 
Hotchkiss. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1918,-109 pp. $1.00 net. 

The Ethics op Co-operation. By James H. Tufts. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918,-73 pp. $1.00 net. 

These small volimies are lectures first delivered on the 
Weinstock foundation at the University of California to pre- 
sent the best thought of representative scholars and men of 
affairs upon "the various phases of the moral law in its bear- 
ing on business life under the new economic order." 

Mr. Lipman's sane and prudent paper contains little that is 
new in thought or expression, but it can be commended for its 
clear and timely advocacy of thrift under circimistances when 
the creation of new capital to replace that destroyed by war 
is of pressing importance. More might have been made of 
the enjoyment of social esteem as one of the rewards to be 
gained by the saving and ownership of capital. 

Professor Hotchkiss deals with the task of the universities 
in educating men for business. He brings to the discussion 
expert familiarity with the problems of modem business and 
includes many pages of illuminating criticism of methods that 
have prevailed in the past or that are in use at the present 
time. He places emphasis on the need of such imiversity 
training as will give business men "a mastery of scientific 
method as a means of analyzing problems and synthesizing 
results." The importance in business "of an intelligent and 
sympathetic approach to problems of human relationship" is 
also fully recognized. 

Professor Tufts's lecture is an able discussion of the re- 
spective parts played by "competition" and "co-operation" in 
business life. He analyzes the obstacles to co-operation and 
makes a plea for the further development of the co-operative 
spirit in domestic and international trade. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

That England is proceeding much more rapidly to embody 
democratic ideals into social legislation than many of our 
American states is one of the conclusions drawn by Dr. Edith 
Abbott in Democracy and Social Progress, the latest issue of 
the University of Chicago War Papers. Among the vast 
schemes of social amelioration undertaken by Liberal England 
during the decade that preceded the war, she mentions pro- 
vision for the aged through old-age pensions; for the sick 
through an extensive scheme of national health insurance ; for 
the unemployed through a national system of labor exchanges 
and insurance against unemployment; and for the underpaid, 
sweated workers by the establishment of minimum-wage 
boards. This social legislation has safeguarded also the chil- 
dren of the state by the prohibition of child labor ; by a great 
national effort to prevent infant mortality, including birth- 
registration and the establishment of municipal milk depots; 
and by the provision of free meals and proper medical care 
for school children. The purpose of this "War Paper," Dr. 
Abbott says, is to review briefly some of the English legisla- 
tion that has set standards in the democratic control of in- 
dustry far in advance of our own and to show that England 
has quietly provided a much more adequate scheme of social 
insurance than Germany. 



The untimely death on October 26th of Dr. Edward Kidder 
Graham, President since 1914 of the University of North 
Carolina, brought deep g^ef to the people of his native state. 
As one of the foremost educational leaders of the South, he 
commanded in a marked degree the esteem and confidence of 
his fellow citizens of all classes and affiliations. Though he 
was cut off in his prime, he had already accomplished much 
to carry out his cherished purpose to make university teachers 
and university training of greater service to the masses of 
the people. It seems probable that a contributing cause of 
his death was physical exhaustion brought on by the heavy 
burdens he had assumed in the educational emergency of war- 
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time. Apart from the widespread recognition of his services 
as a scholar and an educator, he was endeared to all who made 
his acquaintance by the charm of his genial and sincere per- 
sonality. 



Students of Southern history will be gratified at the pub- 
lication of "A Selected Bibliography and Syllabus of the His- 
tory of the South, 1584-1876" by Professors William K. Boyd 
of Trinity College, and Robert P. Brooks of the University 
of Georgia. This work is published as the June, 1918, num- 
ber of the "Bulletin of the University of Georgia." The au- 
thors have made a careful and discriminating examination of 
the sources for the study of Southern history and of the lead- 
ing secondary authorities for the various states and for the 
whole South. The chapters of the syllyabus, with selected 
references, will be most helpful to teachers. Price $.75. 



"With the Colors" is a volume of songs of the American 
service by Everard Jack Appleton. This is not "high-brow" 
verse but a collection of soldier songs with plenty of "punch" 
and "pep." As such it is breezy, vigorous, and full of patriotic 
spirit. There are also some pleasing miscellaneous poems "in 
other keys." Mr. Appleton's work is clever and enjoyable. 
Stewart and Kidd Company, Cincinnati. $1.00 net. 



Delays caused by the influenza epidemic and by the emer- 
gencies of war-time make the October South Atlantic 
Quarterly some weeks late in coming from the press. This 
issue completes the seventeenth annual volume. With the 
cessation of hostilities in the Great War, the timely leading 
article, "Returning the Soldier to Civilian Life," should be of 
especial interest and value. 
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